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Hartford Fire Had 
$323,209,251 Assets 
At End Of Last Year 


Assets Show Gain of More Than 
$19,000,000; Policyholders’ 
Surplus Is $158,235,197 


WRITTEN PREMIUMS UP 10% 


Pres. Kremer Says Incurred Loss 
Ratio was 49%, Down Slightly; 
Expense Ratios Unchanged 


The Hartford Fire closed 1951 with 
total assets of $323,209,251, compared 
with $304,136,933 at the end of 1950; un- 
earned premiums are $127,579,278, against 
$116,713,418, and policyholders’ surplus 
$158,235,197, compared with $147,882,970. 
The annual report for last year shows 
premiums written of $139,310,527 com- 
pared with $126,830,810 and earned pre- 
miums $128,444,666 and $116,550,194 re- 
spectively. Net underwriting income be- 
fore Federal income tax for 1951 was 
$9,979,574 against $7,314,580. Total net 
income after Federal income tax last 
year was $12,382,941 and in 1950 was 
$10,227,030. 


President Kremer Reports 


S. Kremer of the Hart- 
ford Fire, in his report to stockholders 


President C. 


dated February 28, reviewed fire com- 
pany operations. 
ford Accident & Indemnity, which re- 
ports total assets of $245,840,418 and 
‘surplus to policyholders of $72,154,496 
are reviewed in the casualty section of 


Results of the Hart- 


this issue. In his report on fire company 
experience President Kremer states in 
part: 

“During 1951 the written premiums of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. ad- 
~vanced 98% to $139,310,526. This in- 
| crease in business required the addition 
- of $10,865,860 to our unearned premium 
_Teserve—a_ statutory liability—any ad- 
justments in which must be considered 
in evaluating the results for the year. 
Incurred expenses were 39.6% of pre- 
miums written and 42.9% of premiums 
earned. In 1950 this ratio to written pre- 
miums was 39.3% and to earned pre- 
miums 42.8%. 

_ “The ratio of losses and loss expense 
incurred to earned premiums was 49.3% 
compared to 50.9% in 1950. Earned pre- 
- miums being $128,444,666 the company’s 
so-called statutory profit was $9,979,574. 
Each of our major underwriting depart- 
F ments made a contribution to this rec- 
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Look Alike 


Caucasians say that all Chinese look alike. On the other hand, 


the Chinese say that all Caucasians look alike. 


To an underwriter working in a small town, one of the ad- 
vantages is that he meets people, not crowds. It is extremely 
important to an underwriter working anywhere, in a big city just 
as in a small town, that he thinks of people as individuals and 
realizes that their situations do not look alike. He cannot do a 
proper job in selling unless he begins by realizing that each 
person is an individual with an individual problem to be solved. 
A selling job is not based upon the needs of some group in which 


the person may be placed by statistics, but upon a study of the 





individual and his exact needs. 


Thus a Caucasian underwriter, with his thinking based upon 
the foundation of individual needs, should be able to sell even in 
a Chinese town because he would not think that all the natives 
were alike nor looked alike. By the same token, if he were a 
Chinese he would never think that all the Caucasians looked alike. 
Accordingly, either underwriter could sell life insurance properly 


in a group quite foreign to him. 
cg 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Metropolitan Passed 
$48.5 Billion Cover 
End Of Last Year 


In Force Was Ordinary, $23.188 
Billion; Industrial, $10.693 Bil- 
lion; Group, $14.630 Billion 


ASSETS WERE $10.9 BILLION 


Payments to Policyholders in 1951 
Were $923 Million; Comments 
by President Taylor 


The Metropolitan Life had 33,373,000 
policyholders on its books at the end 
of 1951, 


Charles ; 
dent, said in the annual report 


presi 
holders. The life insurance 

December 31 last wa 

which Ordinary accounted ‘ 
122,756; $10,693,315,787, ane 
Group, $14,630,084,931. New life insur 
ance issued during 1951 was $3,500,302,- 
426, of which Ordinary was $1,996,057,- 
412; Industrial, $751,190,985; Group, 
$753,054,029 


Number of new Ordinary 


and Industrial life insurance policies 
issued was $2,175,318 
Accident and Health 


force on December 31, 1951, was $4,949,- 


insurance in 


366,303 principal sum benefits and $85,- 
806,902 weekly benefit The 


issue of 
Ordinary insurance by the company was 
11% higher and that of Industrial insur 
ance was more than 4% higher in 1951 
than in 1950. The Group insurance issue 
of $753 million was one of the company’s 
largest Group issues, although substan 
tially less than in the record year 

1950, which was due to the fact that 
the sale of many Group contracts was 
held up pending clarification of the 
Government’s wage and price stabiliza- 


tion policy. 
Assets Pass $10.800 Billion 
Total assets of the company at the 
end of 1951 were $10,900,906,184. Of these 
assets 47% were in the securiiies of 
23% in U. S. 


obligations, 


commerce and industry, 
and Canadian government 
18% in city and farm mortgages and 
real estate, and the balance in housing, 
policy loans and so on. 

The company’s statutory reserve for 
future payment to policyholders was $9, 
285,000,000 at end of the year and other 
obligations amounted to $983 million. A 
surplus of $633 million, or 6.2% of the 
total liabilities, was held for contingen 


cies. 
Net Income, Interest Yield and Taxation 


Discussing net income and_ taxation, 
Mr. Taylor said: 

The receipts from premiums and an 
nuity considerations amounted to $1,473, 
000,000 in 1951. Net investment income 
was $296,000,000, making the total receipts 
$1,769,000,000. The disposition of these 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Twelve years 





ago a 
North Dakota farmer- 
stockman, Benjamin F. 
Robinson, read a North- 
western National Life 
advertisement, picked 
up his pen on a 28-below-zero night and 
wrote us a letter testifying how life insurance 
had saved the day for himself and his depres- 
sion-ridden, drouth-stricken farm and family. 
““, . . We tried every bank, every Govern- 
ment Loaning Agency, every moneyed man we 
knew to get a loan and all to no avail!’ he 
related in a letter which many life insurance 
men the country over still recall. ‘‘We then 
turned to our Life Insurance Policies and bor- 
rowed every dime they would loan us. The 


money came at once. We saved ourselves... 














would mean to him even Mr. Robinson could 
not foresee. More than a decade later he 
was able to list among his assets over $20,000 
of paid-up life insurance, 52 quarter sections 
of land (that’s 13 square miles, you city fellas !), 
his home on the Three Bars Ranch, and 500 
head of cattle — and every item completely 
debt free. Besides, his two sons will have the 
advantages of a college education. 

Little wonder that Mr. Robinson says with 
a sense of firm satisfaction, ‘‘The loans | ob- 
tained in the 30’s on my life insurance was the 
blood transfusion which kept me alive finan- 
cially. And, as | tell my sons over and over, 
life insurance saved the ranch for your mother 
and |, so don’t you ever lose your faith in life 


insurance.” 


NORTHWESTERN /Vational LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





How much that “‘lift’’ from his life insurance 
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The new home office building of Wash- 
ington National of Evanston, Ill., was 
thrown open for inspection at an open 
house held Friday, February 22. The 
new building at 1630 Chicago Avenue, 
a seven-story structure, houses the com- 
pany’s 800 home office employes. 

People started to arrive for the Open 
House party at 2 p.m., and were greeted 
by Washington National girls dressed in 
the costume of George Washington’s 
day. Many of Chicago’s insurance com- 
panies were represented and so were 
Eyanston’s bankers, business men, public 
ofacials including the mayor and alder- 
men. Radio Station WNMP of Evanston 
showed its enterprise by conducting 
walkie-talkie interviews with the guests 
and rebroadcasted these interviews the 
following day. Insurance Commissioners 
also attended. 

All officers of the Washington National 
were on hand with the exception of 
Harry R. Kendall and his’ brother, 
George R., both of whom were vaca- 
tioning in Florida. Secretary G. Preston 
Kendall and Vice President R. W. 
Friedner were much in evidence as co- 
chairmen of the home office building 
program. President and General Counsel 
R. J. Wetterlund, who had been “under 
the weather” the previous day, let noth- 
ing interfere with his attendance to 
greet the visiting dignitaries. He was 
flanked by Colonel James F. Ramey, 
chairman of the finance committee; Paul 


Watt, executive vice president; 
Harry N. Lukins, vice president and 
general attorney, who came up from 


Louisville to attend; T. J. Griffin, vice 
president-treasurer; and Vice Presidents 
Kenneth Mullins, J. B. Blandford, J. L. 
Loarie and B. P. Sears, also associate 
general counsel. 

Another distinguished guest was Dr. 
James Alton James, professor of Ameri- 
can history emeritus and dean emeritus, 
graduate school of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, whose contribution to the suc- 
cess of the Open House was a scholarly 
treatise on George Washington, prepared 
in a two-colored souvenir booklet espe- 
cially for the occasion. In the evening 
Messrs. Ramey, Wetterlund and Watt 
presided at a cake-cutting ceremony. One 
of the proudest of the company’s em- 
ployes was Miss Ellen J. Dougherty, old- 
est in point of service, who started with 
George R. Kendall in 1914 and is now 
supervisor of the industrial mail pay 
section. 

Started in One-Room Office 

The new home office building repre- 
sents the climax of numerous moves to 
larger quarters since the company was 
started in November, 1911 in a one- 
toom office in Springfield, Ill. Today 
the Washington National is the seventh 
largest stock accident and health insur- 
ance company in the United States, 
and in the top 20% of life insurance 
companies. It is headed by H. R. Ken- 
dall, chairman of the board; G. R. 
Kendall, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and R. J. Wetterlund, president. 

Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
ne., Chicago, were the architects-engi- 
neers. R. C. Wieboldt & Company was 
the general contractor. 

he new building, which has approxi- 
mately 85,000 square feet of floor space 
and fronts 116 feet on Chicago Ave- 
nue in downtown Evanston, becomes the 
focal point in the company’s ultimate 
uilding program, which envisions sev- 
eral additions to cover eventually a site 
area of 51,468 square feet, 267 feet 





Ago by Kendall Brothers in One-Room Office 


wide on Chicago Avenue and 210 feet 
deep. Adjacent land for these future 
additions already has been acquired. 
Rapid Growth of Company 
The growth of the company has been 
so rapid that, since the move to Evan- 








Lincoln’s law office had been. The equip- 
ment consisted of two desks, a second- 
hand typewriter and a few supplies. The 
rent was $5 a month. G. R. Kendall’s 
first title was that of secretary. 

The first policy was written on No- 


New Home Office Building of Washington National 


ston in 1936, its space requirements 
have more than tripled. Another seven- 
story structure, also designed by Gra- 
ham, Anderson, Probst & White as part 
of the entire project, and built in 1938, 
was the first unit in the expansion 
program. It has been made an integral 
part of the new home office building, 
giving the entire structure a tota! floor 
area of about 125,000 square feet. A 
separate two-story structure at the back 
of the property houses the boiler plant 
and was made large enough to accom- 
modate the entire future development. 
The company’s former home office 
building at 610 Church Street is just 
around the corner from the new building 
and the two are connected by ramps 
on five floors. The Church Street quar- 
ters will be leased for the time being, 
but will be held for future expansion. 
Durine the 41-year history of Wash- 
ington National there has been a suc- 
cession of moves as one home office 
after another was outgrown. In No- 
vember, 1911, G. R. Kendall. with the 
moral and financial support of his broth- 
er, H. R. Kendall, bought for $500 
a small mutual fraternal accident and 
health societv and renamed it the Wash- 
ington Health and Accident Association. 
That was the start of what is today one 
of the large companies writing a com- 
plete line of personal protection: life, 
accident, health and hospitalization in- 
surance on individuals and groups. 


First of Its Kind in Illinois 


The company was the first weekly pre- 
mium accident and health company in 
Illinois. The office was one room in 
the State Bank Building, Springfield, 
just one block from where Abraham 


vember 6, 1911. Young Kendall pedalled 
on his bicycle to see the prospect, went 
back to the office with the application, 
typed out the policy, then mounted his 
bicycle again and delivered it. Today 
that first policy still is in force. 

At the end of 1911, after two months 
of operation, the company had ad- 
mitted assets of $517.40, just $17.40 more 
than the purchase price had been. 


Capital Changes and Mergers 


In 1917 the company moved its home 
office from Springfield to Chicago, to 
serve more efficiently a rapidly increas- 
ing number of policyowners. During 
1923 the organizational structure was 
changed from an assessment association 
to a capital stock legal reserve company 
and the name was changed to Washing- 
ton Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. Capital was $200,000 and a start 
was made in the writing of life insur- 
ance, 

The same year the Washington Life 
and Accident was capitalized H. R. 
Kendall resigned from the eastern com- 
pany he had served for 30 years as agent, 
superintendent and manager. He then 
organized the Fidelity Life and Accident 
Insurance Co. at Louisville. 

In 1926 the Washington Life and Acci- 
dent and the Fidelity Life and Accident 
were merged, and*>the U. S. National 
Life of Chicago was purchased. The 
name of the company was changed to 
Washington National Insurance Co. 

In the ’30’s the company was further 
strengthened by the merger of the Great 
Western Insurance Co. of Des Moines, 
and the assumption of the reinsurance 
contract of the Hercules Life. The 
merger of the Great Northern Life into 





Washington National’s New Home Office 


Hundreds Attended Open House February 22 at Evanston, Ill. Company’s Modern Office 


Building; Dramatizes Growth of Organization Since Founding 41 Years 


the Washington National took place in 
December, 1949. 

For a short period after the original 
merger, from February to August, 1926, 
the home office was at 29 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. Then it was moved to the 
Cuneo Building on Howard Street, near 
the northern boundary of the city. In 
1929 there was another move, into more 
spacious quarters in what is now the 
North Shore National Bank Building, 
where two floors were occupied. In 1936 
came the move to Evanston, where the 
seven-story building at 610 Church Street 
was occupied. Next year the seven- 
story annex was added. The present 
new building, incorporating the annex as 
an integral part, was occupied during 
the final weeks of 1951. 

Forty-one years after the start of 
business in the small office in Spring- 
field, the Washington National has more 
than three million policvowners, approx- 
imately 4,000 field representatives, and 
800 home office employes. Assets total 
$146,000,000, with about $717.000,- 
000 life insurance in force, and accident 
and health nremium income of over 
$25,000,000. The home office pavroll 
amounts to nearly $2,500,000 annually. 


over 


Description of Building 

Evanston’s newest office building is of 
modern design making maximum use of 
glass in combinetion with Indiana lime- 
stone facings. The facade has an im- 
posing entranceway featuring a monu- 
mental treatment of a five-story front 
of translucent corrugated glass. An il- 
luminated background gives © striking 
lighting to this feature of the build- 
ing at night. 

Because the seventh floor offices dif- 
fer from those elsewhere in the building, 
in their varying size and use, a_ sun 
baffle juts from the top of the building 
around main facades to provide shade. 
An inset on the seventh floor makes an 
interesting onen-air balcony with a view 
of Lake Michigan a few blocks to the 


east. Strip windows have an innova- 
tion for the Midwest in that thev are 
glazed with a heat and glare-reducing 
glass. 


The principal entranceway on Chicago 
Avenue is dramatic, opening into an L- 
shape foyer of impressive proportions, 
which is panelled in East Indian ma- 
hogany. The plinths flanking the en- 
tranceway are to be sculptured in relief 
for enrichment of the facade, to re- 
lieve any appearance of starkness and 
to give artistic. emphasis. 

Latest Modern Eauipment 

first large new 
building in the Chicago area to 
electronicallvy-operated artomatic 
elevators. On the basis of studies, the 
building has been designed and con- 
structed to meet. as fully as possible, em- 
plove, office and executive needs in the 
insurance field generally, and specifically 
for the Washington National, according 
to Marvin G. Probst, president of Gra- 
ham, Anderson, Probst & White. Inc 

Tt is completely fireproof. It fur- 
nishes the necessary large unobstructed 
office work areas, provides attractive and 
conveniently situated executive offices 
and board room on the ton floor, has 
two i accoustically treated 


The building is the 


otmece 
install 


glassed-in, 


sound-proofed broadcast studio tyne 
rooms for business machines used in 
insurance work, contains the latest 
equipment including aluminum - sash, 


fluorescent lighting, acoustically treated 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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° $147,000,000 on the maturing of endow- x Li 
Metropolitan Statement ment policies. “In some cases, proceeds Life Insurance Agencies: 1 
of matured endowments are being used 
(Continued from Page 1) to provide income which assists policy- ° AR ae ‘ 

; holders to retire. In many other cases, i é = | 
receipts show that the largest portion the proceeds are used to help provide American Red Cross campaign runs through March. Please solicit JOF 
of the receipts, specifically $924,000,000, for an education, for business needs, or all your agents and employes. : 
was used in payment of benefits to Jeft on deposit for family emergencies,’ Send check, payable to American Red Cross to Riet 
policyholders and beneficiaries. In addi-  caid President Taylor. c 
tion, the company spent $8,000,000 for A.& H EUGENE V. HOMANS 
health and welfare activities. It also set Pas é : ’ . : . 
aside $539,000,000 for statutory policy re- Phe year 1951 marked the 30th anni- Chaivines, Eafe tomantace Agentin, </o Powe M Tlamane Ti 
serves and other funds held) for the versary ot dhe:company’'s entry anto er- 120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5, N. Y. pa 
benefit of policyholders sonal Accident and Health insurance. : 

In 1951 Metropolitan's net income More people than ever were protected ¢ 
from investments, after deducting invest- last year by Metropolitan Accident = ot 
ment expenses but before deducting Prog ceo He I As ge heal: “Where Business is Appreciated” HERMAN REINI S — 
Federal income taxes, was $316,000,000. t¢€ company had in_ force hold 
This represented an interest rate of Policies or certificates providing weekly CARL * HAAS, C.L.U. Brooklyn General Agent 3 

¢ i ¢ > eneral Agen ary 
3.07% which was somewhat higher than indeninity disability of $86,000,000 per * : 
8 comparable rate the previous year week, and $4,900,000,000 of principal sum Continental Assurance Company The Manhattan Life wer 
RR al We as cae oe, ‘bh are haced benefits. Hospital, Surgical or Medical Chicago, III. 
Federal income taxes, phadin ae os “acon ‘teen Yay Rianeiyanll y 2p “ats 50 eid Street : Brooklyn 2, N. Y. scien = gees 1850) 
on investment income, amountec O peu,- wig i 5-7362 H = eid 
Federal income 744,000 policies or certificates Sc ourt St MAin 4-7951-2-3 


000,000. After deducting 
taxes, the remaining income from invest- 
ments of $296,000,000 was equivalent to 


More than _ 1,250,000 new claims for 
accident and health and disability bene- 














in providing benefits of this character 





numerous other essentials of everyday 


URN ae, “i : ny, fits were paid in 1951. Payments 
Previn Bee Poe shel a Parone orp amounted to $141,000,000, or five times - cael ck yc gs Praag living. Life insurance companies are one 
hicher interest rate in 1951 before Fed- the amount paid ten years ago. Of this, ene a sg cre ath . of the major sources of funds for the 
etal income taxes. the gains so made Some $79,000,000 was_ paid in benefits PSM CO SC na pm age ” vive stor vata 
were more than offset by the increased for loss of earnings, $38,000,000 for bene- Dividends , a E bse”, Metropolitan investments 
income taxes. its for. hospital expenecs, SA1eayow FOr Dividends to policyholders for 1951 P “oes ond i. ie ree ia helping 
The present level of interest earnings benefits for surgical operation Expenses, — amounted ‘to $178,000,000 Despite in- cpr sone  < engaged in oe 
is in sharp contrast to the 5% earned and $3,000,000 for other types of benefits. creased taxes and other ee yenses ene y 1 so Gane cpanel 
by the Metropolitan in the late 1920's. , For 1951, annuity payments totaled M eee iin duikadl te ieee ri 2 oaned $158,000,000 to finance expansion 
li it had been possible for the Metro. $94,000,000. About 500,000 persons have | odie) De tga :.. st edema of our steel, aluminum, and oil industries, 
f it ha n J 1 tinue its dividends scale on Ordinary and $119,000,000° for transportation of natural 


politan to earn the same rate in 1951, it 
would have had about $378,000,000 avail- 
able for dividends to policyholders, in- 
stead of the $178,000,000 of dividends for 


provide income, mainly 
for their old age, through Metropolitan 
annuity contracts: 13,000 under individ- 
ual contracts and 488,000 under Group 
\nnuity contracts. In addition, some 11,- 


undertaken to 


on Monthly Premium Industrial policies. 
Where dividend scales were modified on 
Weekly Premium Industrial and on cer- 
tain Personal Accident and Health poli- 
? 


gas by pipeline and oil by pipeline and 
tanker. $70,000,000 was loaned to chemi- 
cal companies and $119,000,000 for neces- 
sary additions to railroad equipment. 


195] m iia CO life annuities are being paid from ies, no policyholder will receive in 1952 P rovided the requirements as to security 
i ras rc the proceeds of life insurance policies. @ smaller dividend than provided by are met, Met tropolitan funds have been 

In comment on expenses Mr. Taylor Last year, for example, the company the 1951 scale. and will continue to be made available 
said that for 1951 they amounted to Offered ‘Personal Accident and aiealth ooeenionts for the needs of industry, both large 


$245 million. 
13.9% of the company’s net receipts from 
premiums and interest. Expenses of the 
company increased during 1951. Part of 
this increase was occasioned by the larg- 


These e xpenses represente d 


coverage to large numbers of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers who previously 
were not eligible. It also offered such 
protection against illness as well as 
accident to women in the business and 


Discussing investment Mr. Taylor said 

in part: 
“Technological 

and provision for our 


industry 
comtorts 


progress in 
daily 





and small. 

“Metropolitan has long been active in 
encouraging sound housing activities 
through its investments. At the end of 
last year, for example, the company had 


er production of new business. Infla- professional fields, in recognition of the and conveniences—all part of the high in force 176,520 loans on dwellings which 
tionary tendencies have affected every increasing number of women who de-_— standard of living of the United States housed one to four families, in fact 
business as well as vote their full time to such activities. and Canada—are aided in_ substantial 56,890 such loans were made in 1951. 


individuals and life 


























The average loan was for slightly more 














insurance companies are no exception. Another significant development during measure by life insurance funds. In one 
The organization is continuing to make the year was the introduction of Ex- way or another, policyholders’ dollars than $8,500. In addition, capital was pro- Lew 
all possible efforts to hold these ex- tended Medical Coverage through Group channeled through the Metropolitan have vided during the year to the agricultural of ¢ 
penses down to a level consistent with insurance to protect people against ab- played an important part not only in community in the form of 2,510 loans on by t 
understanding and efficient service to normal hospital, surgical, and medical industry generally, but also in the life farms.’ es 
policyholders, “and we think we have expense that might exhaust a family’s of the individual citizen by assisting in ae Se M 
succeeded,” he said. entire savings. The company demon- providing the gas used for cooking, the N d dent 
Discussing the $20,000,000 deg il In- strated the need and feasibility of this electrict light, the telephone, the car, ame Brokerage Manager nam 
come taxes for 1951 Mr. Taylor said: _ type of insurance through its experience the train or plane in which he rides, and Suc 
‘hese taxes were 77% higher than in Hug 
the previous year and more than three mad 
times as large as the highest amount ut Cn LM nn, nn Grif 
paid during the critical period of the in t 
war. This is in addition to premium taxes part 
imposed by the various states which M 
average 1.89% of the insurance premiums . - Nati 
received. The taxes (previously men- a di 
tioned) and other state and Federal 1 Ligl 
taxes (not including taxes on real estate) iff | soci 
paid by Metropolitan for 1951 amounted i i of 
to $50,000,000, and. this is equal to more 1 | and 
than 20% of its insurance expenses or an 
28% of the company’s total receipts. of P 
Payments to Policyholders and lon 
Beneficiaries ie 
eac 
In the last ten vears the Metropolitan dine 
has paid to policyholders and bene- Reli 
ficiaries more than six and a half bil- } & 
2 ECO 
lion dollars—substantially more than its in 1 
entire assets at the beginning of the Peni 
ten-year period. For 1951, a_ record 
amount of $924,000,000 was paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries as follows: M 
$312,000,000 in death claim payments, dent 
$147,000,000 in matured endowments, he j 
$141,000,000 in accident and health and teen 
disability benefits. = + h 
R= Ry: ; ; e 
$34,000,000 in annuity payments, BEATA CARE grad 
St 7RDDODDD it gpd sai Alvin Wolff, general agent of Postal isa 
$178,000, in dividends. Sel is a : 7 
a a y stdennaycecnde : Life in downtown, N. Y., has announced Fell 
Mortality experience continued favor- ; 2 nel edit, maa has 
able in 1951. Some $312,000,000 was paid #2. - At the appointment of Benjamin Carr as ie 
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Lincoln Nat’l Makes 
Rietz Vice President 
JOHN A. MAYER JOINS BOARD 
d Made Director; Dr. H. A. 
Oe ren a Medical Director; ag Vo 


Assistant Actuaries Named 


named and 


Two new directors were 
seven executive promotions were an- 
nounced by A. J. McAndless, president 


annual meetings of the company’s stock- 
holders and board of directors, Febru- 

20, All other officers and directors 
John A. Mayer and H. 


of Lincoln National Life, following the 


were reelected. 


H. LEWIS RIETZ 


Lewis Rietz were elected to the board 
of directors, filling positions left vacant 
by the recent deaths of R. F. Baird and 
F. S. Hunting. ; 

Mr. Rietz was promoted to vice presi- 
dent; Harry A. Cochran, Jr., M.D., was 
named a medical director; Norman F. 
Buck, William G. Cook, Robert C. 
Hughes, and Charles N. Walker were 
made assistant actuaries; and Harry D. 
Grifiths was made a divisional manager 
in the company’s Mortgage Loan De- 
partment. 

Mr. Mayer is vice president of Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 
adirector of Reliance Life, the Duquesne 
Light Co., and the Hospital Service As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh. He is a trustee 
of Pennsylvania College for Women 
and Western Pennsylvania Hospital and 
an associate trustee of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Before going with Mel- 
lon National Bank & Trust Co., he was 
president of Reliance Life and took a 
leading part in the negotiations last 
year which resulted in the purchase of 
Reliance by Lincoln National. Prior to 
becoming president of the Reliance Life 
in 1949, Mr. Mayer was secretary of 
Penn Mutual Life. 


Careers of Those Advanced 


Mr. Rietz has been second vice presi- 
dent of Lincoln National since 1948 when 
he joined the company after nearly fif- 
teen years with the Metropolit: in where 
he was administrative assistant. He 
graduated from the University of — 
isa member of Phi Beta Kappa and < 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. He 
has been active in various life insurance 
organizations, having served on the ex- 
aminations _committee of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the Standard 
Provisions Committee and Group Insur- 
ance Committee of LIAA and ALC. He 
8 currently a member of the executive 
committee of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference and has been 
active in inter- company matters in the 
accident and sickness insurance field. 

Jr. Cochran has been a member of 












Text Of New Washington Rules For 


Pension Plans 


The new rulings in Washington by 
War Stabilization Board involving Pen- 
sion and Profit-Sharing Plans of a de- 
ferred compensation and promulgated as 


GWR (General Wage Regulation) 21, 
follow: 
Section 1. Definitions. 


(a) The term “pension plan,” as used 
in this Regulation, means any plan fi- 
nanced in whole or in part by the em- 
ployer, the primary purpose of which is 
to provide annuities to employes who 
retire by reason of age or permanent 
and total disability. This regulation shall 
not apply to any benefit provided in 
plans other than such age retirement or 
permanent and total disability benefits. 
It shall include, but shall not be limited 
to, a plan providing benefits by means 
of any of the following; a benefit in- 
sured through a stock, mutual, or coop- 
erative insurance company; a_ self- 
insured or trusteed plan administered by 
the employer, the employes, their repre- 
sentatives, a third party or any combi- 
nation thereof; or any combination of 
such plans 

(b) The term “parties” as used in 
this Regulation, means an employer, or 





the company’s Medical Department 
since January 1, coming to Fort Wayne 
after seven years with the Reliance Life 
in Pittsburgh where he was associate 
medical director. Prior to entering life 
insurance medical work, Dr. Cochran 
had practiced medicine in Pittsburgh 
and had served for five years with the 
Army Medical Corps, attaining the rank 
of major. He is a member of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors and the Association of Middle 
Atlantic Life Insurance Medical Direct- 
ors. 

Mr. Buck joined the company in 1940 
as a member of the Underwriting De- 
partment and in 1947 was assigned to 
underwriting research. He was _ trans- 
ferred to the Actuarial Department in 
1949 and named actuarial assistant at 
that time. He is a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. Mr. Buck will be respon- 
sible for agency statistics and mortality 
investigations. 

Mr. Cook joined Lincoln National's 
Group Department last month after hav- 


ing served as assistant actuary for the 
Reliance Life for nearly a year. He be- 
gan his life insurance career with the 
Metropolitan Life in 1938 after having 


taught mathematics in New Jersey pub- 
lic schools. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries. His duties will be 
of an actuarial nature in the Group De- 
partment. ; 

Mr. Hughes has been a member of 
the company’s Actuarial Department 
since 1929, joining the company upon 
graduation from the University ot 
Michigan where he majored in mathe- 
matics and economics and received the 
B.A. degree. Mr. Hughes has been en- 
gaged in valuation work and will con- 
tinue to fave charge of the valuation ot 
life insurance policies. 

Mr. Walker joined the valuation sec- 
tion of the company’s Actuarial Depart- 
ment in 1947 after receiving an M.A. 
degree from the University of Michigan. 
During the past year he has been work- 
ing on the development of the com- 
pany’s new accident and sickness pro- 
gram. His new duties will include the 
actuarial phases of accident and sickness 
insurance. 

Mr. Griffiths joined the Mortgage 
Loan Department earlier this year after 
six years with the Reliance Life where 
he was manager of the Mortgage Loan 
and Real Estate Department. He first 
entered mortgage loan work in Akron, 
O., in 1926, and prior to affiliating with 
Reliz ance Life had been mortgage loan 
appraiser for 12 years for the Prudential 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 


And Profit-Sharing 


an employer 
be. 


and union, as the case may 


New Pension Plans 
Section 2. New or Amended Pension 


Plans. 


Parties wishing to establish a new 
pens. 1 plan, or to amend an existing 
pension plan, may do so without prior 


3oard approval, subject to the report- 
ing and waiting period provision of Sec- 
tion 5 below, and provided that the plan 
meets the following requirements: 

(a) The normal retirement age under 
the plan shall be at least age 65. The 
retirement benefit for an employe who 
retires prior to normal retirement age 
shall be: 

(1) Reduced in an amount which takes 
account of the additional years of serv- 
ice the employe would have accrued had 
he remained in service until normal re- 
tirement age (except in the case of unit 
benefit plans whose formulas apply only 
with respect to service until the time of 
early retirement); and 

(2) Appropriately reduced actuarially 
unless the payment of the benefit is de- 
ferred until normal retirement age (ex- 
cept in the case of early retirement for 
permanent and total disability); and 

(b) Benefits, except death benefits, 
shall be payable at least over the life- 
time of the employe; and 

(c) Any benefits for employes whose 
employment terminates prior to retire- 
ment, derived from employer contribu- 
tions, shall not carry a cash surrender 
value to the employe and shall be de- 
ferred to the normal retirement date. 


Section 3. Profit-Sharing Plans of the 
Deferred Compensation Type. 

Parties may put into effect 
amended profit-sharing plans, approved 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue un- 
der pertinent regulations, which provide 
for the payment of benefits, derived 
from employer contributions, upon re- 
tirement for reasons of age or perma- 
nent and total disability, or upon sever- 
ance, where (1) payments do not begin 
until at least 10 years after an employe’s 
admission to the plan, and (2) such pay- 
ments are payable over at least a 10- 
year period. No immediate benefit de- 
rived from employer contributions may 
be provided in the form of a lump sum 


new or 


cash or loan value except in the event 
of the employe’s death. 

Section 4. Extension of Existing 
Plans. 

Parties may, subject to the reporting 


and we aiting period eg por sh of Section 
5, below, extend an existing pension 
plan or profit-sharing aaa of the de- 
ferred compensation type, without modi- 
fication (a) to smaller employe units 
within the same plant or establishment 
or (b) from a group of employes 
in one geographical unit of a multi-plant 
employer to a similar group of employes 
in another geographical unit of the same 
employer. Such extension may be made 
even though the plan does not satisfy 
the requirements stated in Sections 2 


or 3. 
Waiting Period 


Section 5. Reporting and Waiting Pe- 
riod Provisions. 

(a) The parties shall file details of the 
plan, on a prescribed form, directly with 
the Wage Stabilization Board, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and they will be notified 
by letter that the report has been re- 
ceived. 

(b) Unless the parties receive a fur- 
ther communication pertaining to such 
plan from the Board within 30 days 
from the date of the acknowledgment 
letter, they may put such plan into ef- 
fect as of the effective date of the plan. 
However, final approval of the plan is 
conditioned upon compliance with the 
ghia of Section 6 which follows. 

(c) Reports of plans which do not 
satisfy the requirements of Sections 2, 3 


Wage Board Exempts 
Pension, Profit Plans 


APPROVAL NO LONGER 


Minimum Regulations Will Not Hamper 
Closing of Pending Cases or Writing 
New Plans 


NEEDED 


After more than a year during which 
writing of pension plans has been held 
up, the Wage Stabilization Board in a 
week-end ruling exempted employe pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans from the 
necessity of prior approval by the board. 
Certain minimum regulations are set up 
but the effect is regarded as throwing 
the door open for pension and _profit- 
sharing plans as a feature of future 
labor negotiations. This new regulation 
is regarded as freezing some 500 new 
plans that have been awaiting a decision 
by WSB and the liberalizing of 


many 
more. 

The ruling provides that employers 
may put into effect—30 days after the 
board acknowledges receipt of a report 
of the plan—any pension agreement 
that: 

Provides for “normal” retirement age 
of at least 65, and for a scaling down 


of benefits in cases of early 
unless payment is deferred 
normal age. 

Spreads out payments “at least over 
the lifetime of the employe” —except in 
the case of death benefits. 

Defers until the normal retirement 
date payment of any vested interest to 
an employe who retires early. 

Profit-sharing plans may be put into 
effect under the same conditions if they 
meet Federal Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue requirements, and providing that 
benefits do not start until at least ten 
years after an employe’s admission to 
the plan and are spread out for at least 
ten more years. 

The board ruled that any existing pli in 
of either type might be extended with- 
out prior approval to smaller emplove 
units within the same plant or to 
ployes of the same company in 
ent geographical area. ; 
In cases where the board suspects, 
after a preliminary check of a plan, that 
it did not meet the tendavds or would 
be “unstabilizing,” it would tell the 
plover to hold up action 
partite W.S.B. committee 


retirement 
until the 


em- 
a differ- 


em- 
while a tri- 
investigated 





or 4, or which may appear, on prelimi 
nary review, to be unstabilizing, shall be 
treated as petitions for Board approval, 
and the parties notified accordingly. 
Such plans may not be put into effect 
unless and until the parties receive noti- 
fication of Board approval. 


Section 6. Approvability of Pension 
Plans Under Internal Revenue Code. 

Any pension plan which meets all the 
other requirements of this Regulation, 
although it may be put into effect, shall 
not be considered finally approved under 
this Regulation unless and until appro- 
val is secured under the appropriate sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Section 7. Relationship to GWR 6. 

Parties who have established or modi- 
fied a plan of the type covered by this 
Regulation under the provisions of GWR 
6, subsequent to January 25, 1951, may 
petition the Board for the elimination 
of the cost of such plan from the amount 
chargeable against the permissible gen- 
eral wage increase under GWR 6, to 
the extent that such was so 
charged. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Crash Claims 

Some $410,000 in death claims are 
reported thus far by the life insurance 
companies as a result of the third air- 
liner crash in Elizabeth, N. J., on Feb- 
ruary 11, in which the death toll was 33. 
This amount was paid under 65 policies, 
according to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Claims arising from the second 
Elizabeth crash on January 22 in which 
30 died, have increased to $870,000 under 
96 policies. 


cost 
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Donald J. Reap Joins 
Solomon Huber Agency 


FORMER INSURANCE REPORTER 


Entered Insurance Business in 1947 as 
a Member of the Editorial Staff 


of National Underwriter 


Donald J. Reap, assistant editor of 
The National 
the Solomon Huber agency of Mutual 
York City. The 


planning 


Underwriter, has joined 


Benefit Life in New 


agency specializes in estate 


and has its own technique, estatology, 


integrates a client’s assets for 


which 





Matar 


DONALD J. REAP 


efficient cash or income distribution by 
proper selection of instruments of es- 
tate disposition. 

Mr. Reap entered the business with 
The National Underwriter in 1947 at 
New York. For a time he covered fire 


news developments and 


editor of the 


and casualty 


Was assistant “Casualty 


Insuror.” For the past four years he 
has specialized in life insurance report- 
ing and editorial assignments and has 
emphasized estate planning study and 
research. 

Receives Law Degree in June 

He supplemented this work by at- 
tending Fordham University Law School 
electing subjects related to estate and 
business insurance planning. He will 
receive his law degree in June. 

He has had extensive experience in 
writing on life insurance subjects and 
developed special articles on many home 
office and field aspects of the business 
in addition to contributing to the “Life 
insurer.” 

Mr. Reap was graduated from the 
University of Scranton in 1942 shortly 
after entering military service. He served 
in Europe and Africa for four years as 
an Army artillery and press liaison of- 
ficer until his discharge as a major 
in 1946. 


Conn. General Plan of 
Major Medical Expense 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR FAMILIES 


Covers Hospital Care, Six Months Con- 
valescence, Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment; Deductible Amounts 


Connecticut General Life announced 
Tuesday that it is now writing Major 
Medical Expense protection for families. 
In making this announcement, Robert 
kK. Metcalf, vice president of the com- 
Major Medicat 


Expense policy has been designed to 


pany, said, “This new 


give protection against the unusually 
large expenses which result from a se- 
vere illness or accidental injury. There 
is great desire on the part of the public 
for insurance to assist them in carrying 
the heavy financial load which too often 
results from serious and expensive dis- 
abilities. Because of the protection this 
new policy offers in the area of un- 
usually large costs, it is important insur- 
ance by itself. The protection is also 
designed to be a valuable addition to 
expense benefits in other policies.” 

Connecticut General's new Major 
Medical Expense insurance pays for 
care and treatment while in the hos- 
pital and for a six months’ convales- 
cence period following hospital confine- 
ment. Another feature is the inclusion 
of payment for diagnosis and treatment 
during the two months preceding hos- 
pitalization; up to $200 is included for 
this payment. 

In this new policy, there is a choice 
of deductible amounts, either $300 or 
$5(0, which makes it possible to provide 
benefits for large expenses at reason- 
able cost. Then the company pays 75% 
of the rest of the expenses, up to a to- 
tal payment of $5,000 

Connecticut General last year an- 
nounced similar Major Medical Expense 
protection on a group insurance basis. 


Holds Home Office School 


Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, has 
held its first Home Office Instruction 
and Review School for new field under- 
writers. 

There were eight men who qualified 
for the school by attaining certain pro- 
duction requirements. The school covers 
a week’s training in sales procedures and 
the fundamentals of making the sales 
presentation, 

The Instruction and Review School 
was under the direction of George L. 
Hamlin, CLU, agency vice president. 


Washington Nat'l Bidg. 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ceilings in work areas, and is ventilated 
for comfort. 

For additional filing space the base- 
ment was extended entirely under the 
service area at the rear, using heavy 
overhead parking framing. A perma- 
ly-installed sound system with stra- 
-cically located speakers provides con- 
tract-supplied music for employes, and 
also is used on occasion to make special 
announcements to the entire home office 
staff. 

There is a luxurious lounge for the 
Washington National’s 800 home office 
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employes, and space for meeting rooms 
that can be size-adjusted quickly with 
accordion curtain divisions. Here again, 
in the employe lounge the sound in- 
stallation permits music. The lounge is 
restfully and handsomely furnished. 
Adjacent to the lounge is an all-elec- 
tric snack bar, and a large dining area 
making use of gay colors in a mural 
that extends the length of the wall. Col- 
ors in snack bar and lounge are coordi- 
nated to give harmonious effects, as is 
the case throughout the building. Soft, 
subtle color contrasts minimize monotony 
and eye strain, the integrated color 
scheme making use of finished flooring 
materials, as well as walls, ceilings, and 
columns of office open work places. 
In fact, colors are ingeniously keyed by 
floors through the columns. Because of 
the individual color treatment of each 
floor of the building, floor transitions 
are emphasized. Colors attune to day- 


light conditions, lighter values being 
used on the lower floors. 
Executive Offices 
Executive offices and board: room, 


which occupy the east half of the sev- 
enth floor, reflect the pleasing color 
arrangements found in the rest of the 
building. Offices are tastefully furnished, 
many of them commanding an excellent 
view of Lake Michigan a few blocks 
to the east, and the spires of North- 
western University to the north. 

A conversation-piece feature of the 
executive offices is a long gallery of 
original oil paintings depicting events 
in the life of George Washington. As 
pre-arranged many years ago, the new 
building ties in perfectly with the seven- 
story structures built in 1938, and the 
two blend as one unit. With the same 
problem in mind in connection with fu- 
ture additions, the architects-engineers 
have designed walls and columns of the 
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COMPAN 
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new building to take added structural 
loads required by the planned later 
expansion. 

Designwise, another factor that had 
to be taken seriously into account was 
the Evanston building code limiting 
building heights. Story heights were 
kept to a minimum in order to obtain 
the maximum floors under the city’s 
ordinance. The continuous-window_ in- 
stallation with consequent additional 
daylight admitted, keeps ceilings from 
appearing low. Colors add other height- 
producing effects. 

Low maintenance and upkeep costs 
were given precedence in such features 
as the automatic elevators and _ mail 
lifts. (The Autotronic elevator system 
of traffic-timed control which adjusts 
with push-button ease to heavy up-peak, 
down-peak loads, requires only one man 
part time on the first floor to supervise 
controls for all elevators when traffic 
is heaviest.) Vinylite use - burnishing 
floors were used in many places. Dur- 
able facings of glazed tile wall units 
needing only occasional cleaning were 
placed in stairways. 

Building economy was achieved by 
careful planning in several ways. Elipti- 
cal, one-man excavated, caissons were 
used to save foundation materials. To 
lighten weight on steel and founda- 
tions, a cellular type of preformed steel 
decking panel was employed to reduce 
the dead load, with a resulting saving 
in both steel and foundations. This cellu- 
lar type of steel deck floor construction 
provided an underfloor duct system han- 
dling electrical and communications 
cables. Function, rather than ornament, 
controlled the over-all design effort. 
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Appointed Supervisor of 
A. L. Tiedemann Agency 





PAUL H. JURNOVE 


Paul H. Jurnove has been appointed 
supervisor of the A. L. Tiedemann 
Agency of Mutual Trust Life in New 
York. The Tiedemann Agency was the 
leading agency of the company, quota- 
wise, for 1951. 

In his position as supervisor, Mr. 
Jurnove will recruit and train new agents 
and brokers and will be responsible for 
expanding the services of the agency 
to its producers. - : ; 

A graduate of the City College of 
New York, Mr. Jurnove holds two post- 
graduate degrees; one ‘from Columbia 
School of Journs vlism and another from 
Columbia Law School. He was admitted 
to the New York Bar in 1942. He served 
for two years in the Army as a person- 
nel consultant. 

In 1937 Mr. Jurnove started in the life 
insurance business with the New York 
Life where his father had long had been 
a top producer. He left New York Life 
alter having been licensed as a general 
insurance broker. Following his war 
service he was appointed to the teaching 
staff at City College of New York. He 
has been active as editorial consultant 
for the Insurance Educational Publica- 
tions and has been teaching the life 
insurance course at the Brooklyn 
Academy. 


Chicago Ass’n Speakers 

Eunice C. Bush, assistant manager, 
Mutual Life of New York, at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana will address the morn- 
ing session of the annual sales con- 
gress of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters on the subject: “TIngre- 
dients: Use Full Measure.” William_ D. 
Davidson, CLU, president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
further announces that Harold Stein, 
manager, Metropolitan Life at Chicago 
will open: the sales congress. His subject 
will be “The Agent Comes Into His 
Own.” 

The sales congress will be held March 
20. Co-chairmen of the event are Doren 
E. Trump, manager, Metropolitan Life 
and Walter C. Leck, general agent, 
State Mutual Life. 


Increase Non-medical 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, has 
announced the non- -medical limits have 
been increased to $7,500. If subsequent 
to the issue of the maximum limit of 
non-medical insurance, the company has 
issued standard insurance on the basis 
of a medical examination, an amount up 
to $5,000 will again be available for addi- 
tional non-medical insurance. 

All full time field underwriters have 
non-medical privileges effective with the 
approval of their contract. 


Prudential Anniversaries 

Four district managers located in dif- 
ferent parts of The Prudential’s field 
organization completed 25 or more years 
of service with the company this month. 
They are: William Hadfield, head of 
Chicago district office No. 17; Walter 
E. Henzel, manager of Philadelphia No. 
1; Harry A. Gathmann, district manager 
at Cedar Rapids, lowa, and Reginald 
L. Willey, who heads the Fall River, 
Mass., district. 

Mr. Henzel, with 30 years to his credit, 
holds the longest service record of the 
quartet. He has spent his entire insur- 
ance career in Philadelphia, and has held 
his present managerial post there since 
1936. 

The other three men are all 25-year 
Prudential veterans. Mr. Hadfield, a 
Chicago district manager since 1948, has 
always been associated with Prudential 
district offices in that city, while Mr. 
Gathmann js a native of Chicago who 
joined the company as an agent in 
Milwaukee and became district manager 
at Cedar Rapids in 1936. Mr. Willey, 
who has directed Prudential sales activi- 
ties at Fall River for more than six 
years spent the early part of his career 
at Syracuse, N. 





alll P. Earle, President 
Montreal Life, Dies in N. Y. 


Arthur P. Earle, 72, president of the 
Montreal Life of Canada which is con- 
trolled by Atlas Assurance of England, 
and who was also a financier, died in his 
sitting room at Seymour Hotel Saturday 
after a long illness. He had been living 
at the Seymour for about a decade al- 
though he retained his business office 
in Montreal and the presidency of the : as é % 
company. Among his other interests over-emphasized. The increase of sav- 
were mining securities and investment ings during 1951 — including ‘as such, 
companies. For years he had been suf- premiums paid for life insurance—indi- 
fering from diabetes and heart disease cates that a large number of people 
and was continuously attended by a are doing their part by saving more 
nurse, : money rather than to use it to compete 
_ Mr. Earle had received his breakfast for consumer goods. All of us should 
in his room at the hotel. About 11 follow their example, and also exert our 
o'clock he was found unconscious and personal influence in supporting those 
died. Some years ago he attended an- steps by Government, which have been 
nual meetings of former Association of so fully presented in the press, and 
Life Insurance Presidents. He left a which will have further influence in 
widow, three sons and a daughter. resisting inflationary pressures.” 


Taylor’s Inflation Remarks 
Commenting on the subject of inflation 
Metropolitan Life President Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr, in his annual report to 
policyholders on 1951 results said: 
“Inflationary pressures—and the means 
for their avoidance—continue to be a 
subject of vital interest to all citizens. 
The influence of the individual citizen 
and the part he can play in helping to 
results cannot be 


avoid unfortunate 


NAMED ASSOCIATE ACTUARY 


Crawford H. Ellis, president, Pan- 


ERIE ASSOCIATION SPEAKER 

Jackson L. Obley, associate general 
agent, Penn Mutual Life, Pittsburgh, 
was guest speaker at the Febru: iry meet- American Life, New Orleans, announces 
ing of the Erie Life Underwriters As- the appointment of Edward F. Holtzman 
sociation. as associate actuary. 











Prudential security plans sell because they serve 


Jack DORN’S Group insurance, available through his 
employer's cooperation, gives him added family protection 
in event of his death and funds to help 
personal or family disability. 


pay the costs of 
This protection strengthens 
The result is that he’s 
a better employee, because his morale and cooperation are 


Jack's security, relieves his worry. 


improved, his efficiency and production increased. 


This is the plan . . . 
FOR JACK— 
@ $1500 Life Insurance 


®@ $1500 Accidental Death & 
Dismemberment 


© $25 Weekly Accident & 
Sick Benefit 


Tom Hallet, the insurance man who sold this Group plan, 
And thanks to 
Prudential’s all-round service to policyholders—particu- 
larly the prompt payment of claims—you’ll find Prudential 


FOR JACK AND HIS FAMILY— 
© $150 Medical Expense 
© $8 Daily Hospital Expense 


@ $200 Surgical Expense 


says, “There’s real profit in Group sales. 


Group easier to sell. Prudential service sells Group— 
helps you keep it sold.” 
For top-notch Group service call The Prudential Agency 


nearest you. 


The above facts are based on an actual case, 
but of course true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Newark, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Houston, Texas Toronto, Ont. 
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C asnebeell Nor ow Nation’ s 
Leading Ordinary Agcy. 


WENT AHEAD DURING YEAR 1951 


Gets Prudential President’s Trophy; 
Paid for $30,000,000 Ordinary and 
Also Substantial Group Volume 


Charles W. Campbell, who came north 
in May, 1945, to Prudential’s 
northern New 


career as 


head the 


Jersey agency after a 


successful manager of the 
lorida, was presented with 
Trophy .on Monday 


Treat Hotel, Newark, 


company in F 
the President's 
Robert 


night at 



































M. Shanks 


(right) 
presenting trophy to Charles W. Camp- 
bell. 


President Carrol 


Shanks who 


down the 


by President Carrol M. 
said: “After all the chips are 
big thing which counts in the 


success of 
an insurance company 1s tinny Tn oat 





was the fifth time that the Campbell 
organization had won this trophy in six 
years and the third consecutive year. 
Colonel Campbell said he hoped to re- 
peat in 1952. The award is given “for 
leadership in all-around ccomplish- 
ment.” 

Col peat Campbell had another goal 
during the year which was to pass the 
nation’s agency which has been the 
leader in Ordinary production for some- 
time. His target was the New York 
Life’s San Francisco agency. “In_ that 
objective we a Colonel Camp- 
bell told those at e banquet. What the 
Campbell organization had done in 1951 


was to gross 


pile up sales of Ordinary 
paid-for exceeding $30 million and more 
than $16.5 million of Group life volume 
The agency has four representatives 
vho pr duced more than a million net 
paid-for in 1951. One of them, Bernard C. 
with $1,200,000, led all other Pru- 
dential agents throughout the country 
The yoman agent, Sid Samons, 
who paid for half a million, is mother 
i Bernard Samons, assistant to Gen 
eral Agent David Marks, Jr., of New 
England Mutual Life in Forty-second 
Street. Toastmaster at the dinner 
Kenneth C. Foster, second vice 
dent of Prudential. Among speakers 
were A. R. Snitzer, associate manager 
of the agency; Mary C. McKeon, assist- 
ant manager of the agency and manager 
of the women agents’ unit; and former 
representatives of the agency who are 
managers of Prudential in other 
office positions. 


1 


Lewis, 


leading \ 


Was 
presi- 


now 
cities, or have home 


EMPIRE LIFE DIVIDEND 





Directors and stockholders of Em 
pire , Oklahoma City, have voted a 
5% dividend on common stock, the first 
dividend approved since the firm was 


1947 


founded in 





WSB on Agents’ Commissions 

Washington—Under new regulations 
adopted last week, any changes in the 
commission rates of life insurance 
agents must be approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. WSB said all ap- 
plications for increased rates will be 
considered on a case-by-case basis, and 
also under the regulation there is a di- 
rection to the effect that the board must 
consider whether a proposed rate: in- 
crease has been previously approved by 
the State Insurance Department in 
those states where such approval is re- 
quired, 


Frank A. Shailer Retired 


Frank A. Shailer, executive vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Society, and head of 
securities investment department, has 
retired after 34 years with the Society. 
A graduate of Wesleyan University, he 
joined the Society’s actuarial depart- 
ment in 1917. He was appointed assis- 
tant actuary in 1929 and four years 
later was promoted to auditor. He was 
named a vice president in 1935 and 
became executive vice president in 1950. 
Before joining E quitable he was mana- 
ger and actuary of Insular Life of 
Manila. 











Still Heading 
the Headliners! 


SID WEIL 


ace Cincinnati 

agent, made 1951 his 
“lucky seventh” — 
the seventh year he topped 
all Mutual Benefit Life 
agents in earnings. But Sid’s 
consistent record is based 
—not on luck—but on 
outstanding service to his 
community and his 
Company. Congratulations, 






Sid, for another year of fine accomplishment. 









GENE ROBINSON 


our Louisville 
Agency star, is 
the Company’s 
Lives Leader of 

the year. This makes 

six championships in a 
row for this “go-getter.” 
Congratulations, Gene, 
for a consistent big league 
performance in 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 


Besides Sid and Gene, there are many other Mutual 
Benefit Life headliners, whose fine year-in-year-out 
performance keeps them in front. Their continuing 
success reflects Mutual Benefit Life’s training — and 
ability to offer greater value to more people. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


300 BROADWAY, 


® ORGANIZED IN 1845 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








HEARD On The WAY 











. 
management. 


Among those who are happy that The 
Prudential strike is over are the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
officers and committeemen. The strike 
resulted in a dropping of NALU mem- 
berships. 


Pearce Shepherd, second vice 


presi- 
dent and associate actuary, Prudential, 
and Andrew Webster, Mutual Life of 


New York, are co-authoring a book, “An 
Actuarial Study on Selection of Risks,” 
some of the chapters of which are al- 
ready being used as a textbook by ac- 
tuarial students. : 





Arthur C. Daniels, Institute of Life 
Insurance, and Mrs. Daniels; Charles J, 
Zimmerman, manager of Agency Man- 
agement Association and Mrs. Zimmer- 
man; and Frank A. Rowland, executive 
secretary, Life Office Management As- 


sociation, and Mrs. Rowland, expect to 
attend the meeting in Monte Carlo, 
Riviera, in April of the recently or- 


ganized Comite d’Action pour La 
uctivite dans Assurance of France. 


Prod- 


Robert R. Dockson, economist, West- 
ern home office, Prudential, in a_ talk 
before General Management Conference, 
American Management Association, dis- 
cussed business research as a tool of 
: For an organization to re- 
ceive a maximum return from its funds 
spent on a research program he said 
there should be ten basic guiding prin- 
ciples. They are establishment of re- 
search on a relatively high level in the 
organization; as a separate unit report- 
ing only to executive level; employment 
of only competent researc h personnel; 
centering business research in one or- 
ganization; research personnel should 
not become decision makers; sufficient 
budget to accomplish objective; easy 
means of inter-office communication; 
stress on requests being of major im- 
portance to company; providing re- 
searchers with adequate selling tools; 
every action should be taken to encour- 
age further learning on part of research- 
ers. 

Unele Francis. 


Qualify for Nine Years in 
U. S. Life Production Club 


Two United State Life agents, Takao 
Yamauchi of Brainard & Black, Ltd. 
Hawaii, and Julius Katz, Dascit Under- 
writers, Inc, New York City, have 
qualified for over nine straight years 
as members of the company’s “Ambassa- 
dor Club.” Membership in this top pro- 
duction group requires a steady submis- 
sion rate of at least one app a week for 


52 consecutive weeks. 
Mr. Yamauchi joined U. S. Life in 
1942, and since that time has had an 


outstanding personal production record. 
A three-time qualifier for the Million 
Dollar Round Table, he has twice been 
named the company’s “Man of the 
Year,” and has consistently earned the 
National Quality Award. 

Mr. Katz has been with U. S. Life 
since 1941, and soon after joining the 
company began to produce at a steady 
app-a-week rate. His sizable volume of 
business each year is notable for its 
persistency, high average premium, and 
large average size policy. Mr. Katz has 
broad background in law and insurance. 


Named by Farm Bureau Cos. 

Farm Bureau Insurance Cos. of Co- 
lumbus, O., have promoted Robert E. 
Seeds to be director of underwriting re- 
ports and controls under C. W. Eber- 
hard, vice president—underwriting. With 
the company since 1940 except for war 
service, Mr. Seeds has been mostly in 
the underwriting department. 
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Wood of Manufacturers 
Returns to Great Britain 


wAS LONG NOTED ACTUARY 


Now United Kingdom Manager of Cana- 
dian Company; Saw Actuarial 
Friends While in New York 


Charles F. Wood, manager of Manu- 
facturers Life for the United Kingdom, 
has returned to Europe after a visit to 
the head office in Toronto. His acquaint- 
ance in the actuarial world is extremely 
large. At the inaugural meeting of the 
Society of Actuaries, in which were 
merged Actuarial Society of America 


CHARLES F. WOOD 


and American Institute of Actuaries, and 
which was held in White Sulphur 
Springs Mr. Wood was one of the three 
attending from London as_ representa- 
tives of (British) Institute of Actuaries 
the others being Sir George Maddox, the 
British Government Actuary, and R. J. 
Kirton. 

At the Centenary of the Institute of 
Actuaries, held in London in 1948 and 
which was attended by 40 American and 
Canadian actuaries, Messrs. Wood and 
Kirton were the honorary secretaries 
and on their shoulders fell the respon- 
sibility for the organization of the event. 
Mr. Wood also introduced the presi- 
dents of the actuarial societies of the 
different countries represented at the 
Centenary. This was at the first evening 
session, a social affair in a hotel, and he 
handled that assignment with grace and 
wit. 


Sir George Maddox Was His Tutor 


Mr. Wood, on scholarship, attended 
St. Paul’s School in London. His first 
insurance position was with the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance in London 
about three decades ago. After an office 
boy’s detail he went into the actuarial 
department and in 1948 became an actu- 
ary. One of his tutors was Sir George 
Maddox, who is immediate past presi- 
dent of Institute of Actuaries and also 
Government actuary. At the age of 23 
Mr. Wood became a Fellow of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries. In 1929 Mr. Wood 
left Commercial Union to go with 
Manufacturers Life as assistant secre- 
tary, the Manufacturers’ manager for 
the United Kingdom at the time being 

W. Phillips who is now in practice 
of law as a solicitor. Wood was ad- 
vanced to secretary and then became 
city branch manager (the city being 
London) and in 1946 he was appointed 
manager for the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Wood’s wife was Dorothy Robinson and 
they have three daughters. 

While in New York, prior to sailing, 
Mr. Wood, accompanied by his old 
friend J. Stanley Dey, manager in 
New Jersey of Manufacturers Life, saw 
a preview of the movie short made by 
Frank Bettger, the Fidelity Mutual 





State Mutual Life Has 
Large Gains for Year 


PRESIDENT PLUMLEY’S REPORT 


New Business Written Was Greatest 
in Company History; Premium In- 
come, Total Income Set Records 


H. Ladd Plumley, president, State Mu- 
tual Life, in an annual report to policy- 
holders, revealed noteworthy gains. 
New individual life insurance written 
amounted to $117,776,888 and was the 
greatest in the company’s history. Pre- 
mium income of $44,726,738 and total in- 
come of $56,727,745 also reached all-time 
highs. 

Group insurance sales although less 
than last year due to Wage Stabilization 
restrictions amounted to $176,201,768. In- 
dividual life insurance in force totaled 
$1,153,169,694. With Group, combined 
insurance in force exceeds a billion and 
three-quarters dollars. 


Assets Increased 


Assets increased $29,915,525 to a total 
of $411,490,620. Net interest earned be- 
fore Federal taxes was 3.35%, compared 
to 3.27% in 1950. Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during 1951, 
including death claims of $10,787,220, 
amounted to $24,599,519, nearly three 
million more than last year. $20,743,730 
was added to policyholders reserves, the 
total accumulated to meet future policy- 
holder obligations now exceeding 300 
million dollars. $1,667,819 was added to 
surplus. Total surplus (reserve for con- 
tingencies) as of December 31, was $16,- 
889,644. 

President Plumley in his report to 
policyholders said, “While we rejoice in 
these quantitative results we are con- 
scious that the true story of achieve- 
ment is told in how well we cared for 
the business entrusted to us. To this 
effort was dedicated the best ingenuity 
and strength of both agency and home 
office personnel.” 

Mr. Plumley mentioned the encourag- 
ing improvement in interest yields due 
to changes in practice of those in con- 
trol of Federal financing. Mentioninge 
the destructive course of inflation and 
the actions which the company and the 
industrv had urged and taken to help 
stem the trend, he said, “It is of con- 
tinuing concern that non-defense Fed- 
eral exnenditures remain so high. A 
tax dollar not wisely snent deals a 
double barreled blow. It feeds inflation 
and dampens the incentive of the pro- 
ductive taxpayer.” 

Concluding his report, Mr. Plumlev 
said, “It would be inappropriate if the 
review of the year just passed did not 
record the deep sense of loss experi- 
enced bv all company associates in the 
death of President George Averv White. 
The results achieved during his nine 
vears of administration tell their own 
story of able leadership.” 


Bankers of Iowa Gains 


New business issued and paid-for in 
Bankers Life. Des Moines, during Janu- 
ary totaled $16,508, 125—almost 38% more 
than the same month of a vear ago. 

Ordinary insurance sold in January 
amounted to $11.370,643, an increase of 
$2,261,102 over January, 1951, and the 
Group insurance sales total was $5,137,- 
482. an increase of $3,006,982 

Insurance in force in Bankers Life 
reached $1,687,031,071 on January 31. 
Ordinarv insurance accounted for $1,- 
321.315,228 of this total and Group in- 
surance accounted for $365,715,843. 





agent who wrote “From Failure to Suc- 
cess,” and also managed to have lunch- 
eon at Sardi’s Retaurant two noons run- 
ning. In New York he also had a visit 
with J. R. Bassford, R. A. Hohaus and 
Gilbert W. Fitzhugh of Metropolitan; 
and A. P. Morton of Prudential. 


New Policies and Sales Kits 
Of the Philadelphia Life 


At the general agents conference of 
Philadelphia Life the company an- 
nounced new policies and _ literature. 
Three new. sales_ plan_ kits are 
Guaranteed Estate Builder, Guaranteed 
Protection Plan (a mortgage-slanted 
kit) and Guaranteed Savings Plan, 
featuring $10 monthly savings. These 
new additions to the company practices 
were also announced: 

Term insurance on female risks, same 
as male; Disability Waiver of premium 
to single women; an Automatic term 
conversion; non-medical limits raised to 
$7,500 ; 244% interest paid on renewal 
commissions left with the company. Two 
new policies are “Term to Age 70” and 
“Guaranteed Estate Builder.” At age 20, 
the Guaranteed Estate Builder’s death 
benefits increase to five times the initial 
amount with no increase in premiums. 
Also, to age 20, there is a return of 
premium feature, and at age 60 policy 
becomes a paid-up for the ultimate 
amount. 

Philadelphia Life has appointed Saul 
Frankel as regional director for South- 
western Pennsylvania. He will retain his 
Pittsburgh headquarters where he has 
been general agent since 1946. Alan L. 
Smith has been appointed regional di- 
rector for Delaware County, Pa. He is a 
past vice president of Philadelphia 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Edward 
B. Carr has been appointed general 
agent in Denville, N. J. He was formerly 
with Metropolitan and Pacific Mutual. 


United Benefit Life Makes 


Home Office Promotions 
Promotions of three United Berefit 
Life executives were announced by 
George J. Cle: iry, president, following 
the company’s annual meeting. They are: 
Robert J. Taylor, assistant vice presi- 
dent, formerly director of education; 
George D. Milne, assistant treasurer, 
formerly superintendent of securities; 
and John W. Mellor, assistant secretary, 
formerly supervisor of the life conserva- 
tion department. 

Mr. Taylor, a graduate of Iowa State, 
joined United Benefit in 1946. 

Mr. Milne, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, joined United Benefit 
a year ago. He served in the Army 
finance department, as a captain, during 
World War II. 

Mr. Mellor, a graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, joined United Bene- 
fit in 1941. 

Mr. Cleary reported to the United 
Benefit Life board that the company at 
the end of 1951 had $877,777,291 of life 
insurance in force, an increase of more 
than 64 million dollars over the previous 
year. 

Mr. Cleary advised the board that 
United Benefit ended its 25th anni- 
versary year with assets of $157,477,723, a 
gain of $19,680,885 for the year. He 
added, surplus to policyholders amounted 
to $19,221,507, representing the company’s 
margin over and above legal reserve 
requirements. 


Guarantee Mutual Leaders 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, has 
announced the following leading pro- 
ducers for the year 1951. 

The Carl M. Leonard Agency, Tulsa, 
was the leading agency in volume and 
the F. A. McDonna Agency, Bismarck, 
N. D., was the leading accident, sickness 
and hospitalization agency. Victor de 
Gomez of the Los Angeles Agency was 
the leading personal producer in paid 
volume. J. A. Tripoli of the Detroit 
Agency was leader in paid premiums. 
BoE. Agnew of the Bismarck Agency 
was leader in paid premiums in acci- 
dent, sickness and hospitalization and 
Boyd Flinders of the Burbank Agency 
was leader in paid cases for accident, 
sickness and hospitalization. 


Hart, Newton Well-Known 
In H. O. Production Ranks 


The election of Hiram S. Hart as 
agency vice president of the Berkshire 





HIRAM S. HART 


Life, and Stanley C. Newton as super- 
intendent of agencies, was an advance- 
ment of two of the company’s able home 


office ‘field executives. A graduate of 





NEWTON 


STANLEY C. 


Amherst, Mr. Hart entered life insur- 
ance in 1930 at Bridgeport, Conn., be- 
came a branch manager in Washington, 
D. C., and joined the Berkshire in 1945. 
Mr. Newton, a graduate of Becker 
College, has been with the Berkshire 
since he entered life insurance as an 
agent in 1942 at Brattleboro, Vt. He 
became general agent of the Berkshire 
in Worcester in 1948 and later was made 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 


Made Brokerage Supervisor 
Canada Life has announced the ap- 
pointment of Lloyd K. MacKenzie as 
brokerage supervisor in Los Angeles and 
surrounding territory. Born in Canada, 
Mr. MacKenzie was educated at Dal- 
housie and McGill Universities. In 1940 
he joined the field organization of Sun 
Life of Canada, and as a representative of 
that company established an outstanding 
production record. In World War II he 
served as a pilot in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and following his discharge 
returned to the life insurance business 
at St. Paul, and later in Los Angeles. 
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Canada Life Reports 
New High ’51 Records 


NEW INSURANCE $144 MILLION 


Total Assets Exceed $409 Million; Net 
Earned Interest Rate 3.65%; 
Investment Trend 








New business, insur- 


ance in 


highs in new 
force, assets and surplus were 


reported at the annual meeting of Can- 


ada Life by E. C. Gill, president, and 
Edwin G. Baker, chairman of the board. 
New insurance totaled over $144 mil- 
lion, excluding annuities, revivals, in- 
creased policies, dividend additions and 


to other companies. 
This exceeded the 1950 figure by $5 
million. New annuities on the same net 
basis amounted to $36 million, compared 
with $19 million in 1950. 

New annual premium income amounted 
to over $4.4 million. The total premium 
income rose 10% to over $41.6 million. 
The gain for the year in life insurance 
in force was $97.8 million, bringing the 
total to $1,355 million, excluding annui- 
ties and reinsurance ceded to other com- 
panies. Annuity business in force 
amounted to $210,000,000, a gain of $33.9 
million. 

Amounts 
holders last 


reinsurance c eded 


received by living policy- 
year comprised over 62% 
of Canada Life’s total policy payments 
of $27.8 million. An analysis of the in- 
come dollar showed that only 77 cents 
out of each dollar of income came from 
policyholders in the form of premiums, 
the remainder of 23 cents being supplied 
by interest earned on accumulated 
funds. Over 84 cents of every dollar of 
income was either paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries or invested for them 
to provide for future payments. 


Investment Operations 


Assets held for the protection of the 
owners of over 565,000 contracts in- 
creased during 1951 by over $21 million 
and now exceed $409 million. In re- 
viewing the company’s investment port- 
folio, it was stated that holdings of in- 
dustrial corporation bonds have _in- 
creased by almost $21 million. Mortgage 
commitments of over $26 million were 
accepted last year and the total in ur- 


ban mortgage loans rose to over $99 
million. Investment in income produc- 
ing real estate leased to corporations 
increased sharply and now stands at 
$14 million. 

Surplus funds total $22 million, of 


which $6 million is contingency reserve 
and $16 million unassigned surplus. The 
former was unchanged from the previ- 
ous year while the latter increased by 
$850,000. In addition, $200,000 was set 
aside for the purpose of establishing an 
Accident and Sickness Insurance Fund. 


An allocation from 1951 earnings of 
$4.8 million was made for dividends to 
policyholders, an increase of $400,000 
over the previous year. 

The net interest rate earned on thie 
company’s total assets last year was 
3.65%, a substantial increase over the 
1950 rate of 3.58% and the 1949 rate of 
3.51%. It was pointed out that the in- 
crease in yields on high grade bonds 
in Canada, the United States and the 
United Kingdom was the best invest- 


ment development in over 15 years. 
Mortality penne showed a slight 
improvement over 1950, and was the 
best in over 25 years. An analysis of 
the company’s death claims made in 
1873, after 28 years in operation, showed 
over one-third of all deaths from tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia and other respiratory 
diseases. Very few deaths were diag 
nosed as cancer and only 7% were at- 
tributed to heart disease. Now the posi- 


tion of heart and respiratory diseases 
are completely reversed and cancer has 
become one of the major causes of 


death 


MARKS 30th ANNIVERSARY 
Sherman Babcock, manager of: District 
Office No. 1 of The Prudential at Colum- 
bus, recently celebrated his 30th anni- 
versary with the company. 


Herbert P. Leak Dies 

Herbert Poe Leak, 66, a former vice 
president and treasurer of Jefferson 
Standard Life, died last week at a 
Greensboro Hospital after suffering a 
heart attack. 

At the time of his retirement from 
Jefferson Standard last July after com- 
pleting more than 45 years of service 
with the company, Mr. Leak was vice 
president and treasurer. 

A native of Kernersville, Mr. Leak at- 
tended public schools in Greensboro and 
later was graduated from the Eastman 
National Business College in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. His career in the life in- 
surace business started in 1906 when he 
became a bookkeeper for the Security 
Life and Annuity, one of the three firms 
consolidated to form the Jefferson 
Standard Life in 1912. After having 
served as assistant secretary of Jefferson 
Standard for several years, he was 
elected to the position of secretary in 


1936. He was on the board of directors 
from January, 1948 until January, 1951, 
during which time he served as vice 


president and treasurer. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Agnes McIntyre of Toronto, 
daughters, Mrs. H. G. Stricklan, Mrs. 
John J. Eichhorn, and Mrs. Clyde M. 
Andrew all of Greensboro, his brother, 
C. E. Leak, and seven grandchildren. 


the former 
and three 


Foley Talks in Baltimore 

Timothy W. Foley, general agent, 
State Mutual, New York, was the speak- 
er at the monthly luncheon of the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters’ Association on 
February 15, subject being “A Command 
Performance.” The largest turnout in a 
year greeted Mr. Foley, who was fea- 
tured as a speaker at its annual sales 
congress in 1944. 








new LOW Rates 





SALES and EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


In life, accident and health, and group insurance. 
sales work, service work, contact work with insurance firms, with opportunities 
either to remain in these fields or move into sales management positions; in a 
number of Eastern and Midwestern localities. 
These openings are for men, college graduates, with or without business ex- 
perience up to age 35, who are capable of earning to at least $10,000 a year. 
A large, national, long-established company. Send complete history, including 
education, business experience and salary expected, 


2074, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 





A few openings for direct 


Thorough training procedures. 


confidentially, to Box 








Woodward Joins Franklin; 
Named Vice President 


Joe Woodward, of Dallas, Texas, has 
been elected vice president of Franklin 
Life of Springfield, Illinois, according to 
released by the company 
president, Chas. E. Becker. 

Mr. Woodward, for 15 
served as agency vice president of the 
Southland Life of Dallas, resigned from 
that organization on January 28. One of 
the leading figures in the life insurance 
world in the South, Mr. Woodward has 
been a resident of Dallas since 1935, In 
his new capacity he will be in general 
charge of Franklin operations through- 


information 


who years 


out the Southwest. 
He is one of the founders, and is 
vice president and member of the ex- 


ecutive committee of the Institute of 
Life Insurance Marketing of Southern 
Methodist University. 

Franklin Life has operated uninter- 


ruptedly in Texas since 1898 and is one 
of the few companies which did not 


withdraw from the state at the time of 
the enactment of the Robinson Law. 











We’re more than competitive! 


For your best buy . . 


1. Issue limit: 
NOW age 75 


ORDINARY - 


GROUP 





ASSURANCE ComMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 





DAVID A. CARR, President 








Search for Rock-Bottom Rates Ends Here 


If you are searching for really LOW non-par life insurance rates, we have them. 
Ask for our new low rates. 


- now more than ever... 


NEW 1952 PLUSES 


2. Maximum issue: 
NOW $250,000 


P.S. Only surplus and such other business as cannot be placed in the 


regular way is solicited from full-time agents of other companies. 


¢ GROUP PERMANENT 





MICHAEL A. WILTON, Vice President 


it is Continental Assurance. 


3. New low competi- 
tive non-par rates 


INC. 
1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
-at 57th Street * JUdson6-4660 











Mutual Life of N. Y. New Ad 

Campaign in Big Magazines 

A new national advertising campaign 
of Mutual Life of New York which is 
being handled by Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
prominent advertising agency, began 
this month. Basic idea of the advertising 
is that the purchase of life insurance 
is primarily the purchase of a given sum 
of money to be provide at some future 
date, known or unknown, the copy theme 
of the campaign linking MONEY with 
MONY. The latter’s initials (standing 
for Mutual of New York) is signature 
used in the new advertising. Mutual 
Life’s advertising manager is Russell V. 
Vernet. The campaign, built around full- 
page ads, will appear in Saturday 
evening Post, Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, 
Parents, American Magazine, Better 
Homes and Gardens and Sunset. 

Comments by Clifford B. Reeves 

In commenting on the new ad cam- 
paign Clifford B. Reeves, second vice 
president of the company, s ‘said: 

“Some time ago Mutual Life complete- 
ly overhauled its policy forms to make 
their terms and conditions clear and 
understandable as possible. This effort 
to simplify our policies is now being ex- 
tended to other forms of communication, 
our advertising and our sales promotion 
material. Hence, instead of talking about 
such generalities as ‘protection’ and 
‘security, we will present life insurance 
in its simplest terms....as a guaranteed 
sum of money available for the policy- 
holder’s dependents if he should die 
before an adequate estate can be created 
or by the policyholder himself if he 
should live beyond his income producing 
years,” 


Life of Ga. Increases 

Life Insurance Company of Georgia 
gained $90,805,800 insurance during 1951 
and started this year with $821, 964,811 
life insurance in force. Assets inc reased 
$10,839,500 to a total of $66,757,955—a 
record gain for the company’s 60-year 
history. 

Reserves went up $9,994,00 to a total 
$48,555,280. Payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during the year 
amounted to $9,333,404, which was $1,- 
265,783 more than in 1950. Surplus funds 
and capital were $11,891,730; liabilities 
were $54,866,225. 

Premium income increased $4,102,331 
to $39,962,250, and investment income 


gained $369,577 to $2,036,022. 


Receives Merit Award 

The Columbian, field magazine of 
Columbian National Life, Boston, now 
in its 50th year of publication, has been 
awarded the 1951 merit award of the 
Massachusetts Industrial Editor’s Asso- 
ciation. : 

The Columbian was among scores 0! 
publications of Massachusetts industries 
to be judged recently by the Connecticut 
Industrial Editors Association. The 
award is based on effectiveness of de- 
editorial content, 


sign, excellence of 

quality of production and achievement 
of purpose. The Columbian scored 96 
out of a possible 100 points. A twelve- 


page magazine printed in two colors, it 
is edited by Frank L. Shoring. 
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Home Life of New York 
Shows Gains for 1951 


NEW BUSINESS WAS $129,287,847 





President Cameron Reports Insurance in 
Force at $994,198,061 and Assets 
Totalling $253,050,074 





Home Life of New York established a 
new company record for the production 
of Ordinary and Group insurance last 
year, William J. Cameron, president, an- 
nounced in his annual report. He stated 
that the total amount of new business 
was $129,287,847, consisting of $113,738.- 
347 of Ordinary insurance and $15,549,500 
of Group life insurance. 

The amount of Ordinary insurance last 
year represents a 4% increase over the 
1950 total, the previous company peak. 
Despite Wage Stabilization Board re- 
strictions, Group insurance showed a 
gain of $10,836,500 in Home Life’s second 
full year in this field. 

At the end of 1951 life insurance in 
force totaled $994,198,061, a new all-time 
high. Of this figure, $964,174,844 was 
the outstanding insurance under individ- 
ual policies, and $30,023,217 was the out- 
standing Group life insurance. The net 
increase for the year was $83,114,196 or 
9%. In the last five years life insurance 
in force has increased 52%, and has more 
than doubled in the past ten vears. 

During 1951 a total of $18,355,186 was 
paid or credited in benefits to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries. These pay- 
ments took the form of death and dis- 
ability benefits, Group casualty bene- 
fits, policy dividends, endowments, an- 
nuities, cash values and income pay- 
ments to beneficiaries. 


Dividends Increased by 11% 


Assets of the company amounted to 
$253,050,074 at the end of the year. This 
is a record figure, representing an in- 
crease of $14,693,506 or 6% over 1950. 
Surplus and investment contingency re- 
serve funds combined, increased from 
$13,237,398 to $14,079,293 as a result of 
1951 operations. 

Policy dividends for 1952 will continue 
on the same scale as in recent years. 
The funds allocated for this purpose 
amount to $2,950,000 which is 11% more 
than the 1951 figure. 

For 1951 the net rate of interest earned 
on invested assets, before deducting Fed- 
eral income taxes, was 3.30%, a very sat- 
isfactory increase over the 1950 rate of 
3.15%. This rise was due, in some meas- 
ure, to the marked increase in the yield 
of fixed-income securities that followed 
the removal of Federal Reserve Board 
support of government bonds. The full 
results of this rise in interest rates are 
not fully reflected as they were largely 
offset by increased Federal income taxes. 
W hen taxes are deducted from invest- 
ment income, on which they are assessed, 
the net rate of interest earned reduces 
to 3.09% as compared with 3.30%. 

During 1951 the mortgage loan account 
reached a new high of $120,979,150, a 
10% increase over 1950. 

At the year end the total bond and 
preferred stock portfolio of the com- 
pany totaled $107,059,361 and now repre- 
sents 42% of the company’s assets. New 
security investments during the year 
Were largely in the bonds of privately 
owned utility companies, municipal 
revenue bonds and the obligations of 
Prominent American industrial concerns. 
These funds have aided in the develop- 
ment of gas transmission and distribu- 
tion lines, bridges, and utility services. 
They have also assisted in the industrial 
expansion to meet the large needs for 
national defense and civilian use. 

_ During 1951 notable progress was made 
in the continued development of the 
Home Life Field Organization resulting 
Ina net increase of 10% in personnel. 


ALBANY ASS’N SPEAKER 
Wallis Boileau Jr., Philadelphia, sec- 
ond vice president, Penn Mutual, was 
Principal speaker at the February lunch- 
eon meeting of the Albany Association 
of Life Underwriters. 


Dinner to Sidney Fried 

The David Marks agency of New Eng- 
land Mutual Life honored Sidney Fried 
on February 18 at a luncheon at the 
Brass Rail restaurant. The entire agency 
sales staff was present. 

The luncheon was in recognition of 
Mr. Fried having led the agency in 
production for 1951. The agency plans 
to make this an annual affair, at which 
associate will be 


its most valuable 


similarly honored. 


LESLIE SALT $6,000,000 NOTES 

The Leslie Salt Company has issued 
$6,000,000 of 4% notes, due in 1967, to 
Mutual Life of New York and the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life. Mutual Life has pur- 
chased $4,500,000 of the issue. 

Proceeds will be used to meet the 
sharply increased domestic and export 
demand for salt, for industrial purposes, 
and to retire $3,430,000 of 34% notes 
now held by the insurance companies. 
Leslie Salt, in business for 80 years, 
owns extensive salt producing areas and 
manufacturing facilities in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 


John P. Walker, Jr. Resigns 

John P. Walker, Jr., has resigned as 
vice president and secretary and as a 
board member of the Southland Life. 
His insurance career began in Dallas 29 
years ago and the positions he is re- 
linquishing he has held for past decade. 
He was active in Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association, on commit- 
tees of Life Office Management Associa- 
tion and in Bureau of A. & H. Under- 
writers. 








ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds ....... 


ome $ 99,162,150 


THE PHOENIX MUTUAL PRESENTS 
ITS 101° ANNUAL REPORT 

















All Other Bonds 153,270,001 
First Mortgages on Real Estate... 266,184,994 
Real Estate (Including Home Office ) ....... 6,418,423 
Stocks 6,900,031 
Policy Loans 24,588,016 
Cash 5,215,096 
Interest Accrued and Interest Due ............... 4,509,527 Bs 
Net Deferred and Outstanding Premiums 6,359,665 totaled $29,207,000. 
Total $572,607,903 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves for Insurance and Annuities ..... $427,669,628 
Policyholder Funds at Interest... 93,991,061 


Reserves for Dividends Payable in 1952 .. 


4,271,722 


1,803,135 





Incomplete Claims 


Reserves for Taxes and Mise. Purposes ... 


Contingency Reserve 


8,620,795 for 1950. 


8,073,200 





Total 


$544,429,541 





Surplus 


28,178,362 





Total 


Phoenix Mutual begins its second century of serv- 
ice to policyholders in a strong financial position. 
The year 1951 brought continued and substantial 
growth with new insurance paid for totaling $100,- 
800,000 and insurance in force showing a gain for 
the year of $50,100,000, bringing the total insurance 


in force to $1,167,400,000. Benefits to policyholders 


One of the most significant changes during the year 
was an increase in the supply of investments which 
meet the requirements of a life insurance company. 
As a result, the gross return on new investments made 


during the year was 3.99% as compared with 3.74% 


During the year, twenty-one managerial appoint- 


ments were made to provide supervision for new 


ae branch offices, to strengthen the management in exist- 


$572,607,903 








GROWTH IN TWENTY YEARS 


Year Income Assets 

1931 $35,604,816 $160,163,615 
1941 46,276,670 287,539,833 
1951 78,198,934 572,607,903 


Insurance in Force 
$ 636,865,917 
711,022,241 
1,167,401,427 





ing agencies, and to relieve from direct management 
a number of men who are approaching the retirement 
age. All appointments were made from the ranks of 
our own company. None of the managers appointed 
had ever sold life insurance for any other company. 
Each of them has had several years of sales experi- 


ence and management training with our company. 


Phonic Mutual Lifé Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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New French Mission On 
Education Trip Here 


HEADED BY GEORGES TATTEVIN 





U. S. Insurance Methods Explained; 
N. Y. City, Hartford, Philadelphia, 


Newark, Chicago Programs 





Another French insurance mission ar- 
rived in New York on Monday of this 
week, its purpose being to study meth- 
ods, procedures and eauipment used by 
United States insurance companies and 
to apply the knowledge thus gained in 
the U. S. to increase the efficiency and 
productivity of the French insurance 
industry. When the former French mis- 
sion (here several weeks ago) returned 
to France it organized the CAPA 
Comite d’ Action Pour La Productivite 
Dans L’Assurance. The president of 
CAPA is Georges Tattevin, who is 
chairman and president of Companie 
General D’Assurances and also is presi- 
dent of Confiance and Patrimoine—in 
brief one of top insurance men_ in 
France. He was also the leader of the 
former mission. Others who are here 
with Monsieur Tattevin are these in- 
surance men: 

Dominique Leca, chairman and president of 
Union Vie, largest life company in France. 

Pierre Bouveret, chairman and president of 
Mutuelle Du Mans. 

Pierre Depoid, president of the Commission 
des Tarifs, Grounement Technique Accidents. 
Tean-Raymond Fouchet, director of CAPA 
Gabriel Cheneaux de Leyritz, presi- 
dent of Federation Francaise des Socie- 


tes d’ Assurance, will join the mission 
here on March 10. The FFSA is the 
official and senior organization which is 


required by French law to represent all 
types of insurance companies operating 
in France and the French Union. 


First Sessions Held in New York 


The first session of the mission was 
in the assembly room of Institute of 
Life Insurances Arthur C. Daniels of 
the Institute has had the over-all plan- 
ning of the present trip, assisted by 


Charles J. Zimmerman, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, and 
Frank L. Rowland, managing director, 
Life Office Management Association. 
At the Institute of Life Insurance, 
Monday afternoon, the speakers were 


Mr. Daniels and Bruce E. Shepherd, 
manager, Life Insurance Association of 
America. On February 26 the mission 
heard fire insurance and casualty insur- 
ance discussed at the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. On 
Wednesday ‘the mission visited Insur- 
ance Society of New York where Dean 
Arthur C. Goerlich had a program in 
which employment and training of fire 
and casualty insurance personnel was 
discussed. Arriving in Chicago, Thurs- 
day (yesterday), host was Washington 
National of Evanston, IIl., under snon- 
sorship of R. J. Wetterlund, president 
and general counsel. Todav the French- 
men are guests of State Farm Compa- 
nies, Bloomington, Ill., Harold E. Curry, 
vice president. 


Next Week’s Program 


Program next week begins with a two 
days’ visit to Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association with a program 
covering selection and training of both 
managers, general agents and agents. 
On March 5 in Hartford there will be 
a morning program at Travelers, headed 
by Perry T. Carter, vice president, on 
recruiting and development of multiple 
agents, and in the afternoon there is to 
be discussion of devel ping agents for 
estate planning sales held at Connecti- 
cut General home office, with Robert 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Censulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 











A. Parish, 
in the chair. 

Arriving in Philadelphia, March 6. 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
Davis W. Gregg, dean, and American 
Institute for Property & Liability Un- 
derwriters, Dr. Harry J. Loman, dean, 
will conduct programs in the morning. 
After a luncheon with Malcolm Adams, 
president of Penn Mutual, there will be 
discussion of premium billing, collection 
accounting and controls by Charles H. 
Yardley, second vice president of Penn. 
A review of office machines used will be 
had. 

After a visit to Washington the Mis- 
sion returns to New York and has meet- 
ings March 10, 11, 12 and 13. They will 
be in offices of Life Office Management 
Association, National Association of 
Life Underwriters and Institute of Life 
Insurance and Metropolitan Life. At 
Metropolitan, March 13, the mission will 
meet in the office of Samuel Milligan, 
administrative vice president, and there 
will be a discussion of agency training 
activities of the company in the morn- 
ing and in afternoon the topics will be 
“Presentation of Orientation Program 
for New Employes” and “Work of the 
Standardization Department—Staff Plan- 
ning Work Measurement, Etc.” 

The final sessions of the mission will 
be in Newark. At Prudential in the 
morning the Frenchmen will meet in the 
office of Valentine Howell, executive 
vice president, where the topic will be 
a presentation of Prudential’s clerical 
expense control and budget technique. 
In the afternoon at Mutual Benefit Life, 
H. G. Kenagy, vice president, will pre- 
side at public relations activities of the 
company. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE DIVIDEND 

At the February meeting of the board 
of directors of Philadelphia Life, a stock 
dividend was declared of 5% (50 cents 
per share) of the par value of the stock, 
payable March 1. 


superintendent of agencies, 





Equitable Society Promotions 

The following promotions have been 
made by Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety: Alvin B. Dalager, agency vice 
president; Samuel A. Burgess, William 
E. Walsh, Merle A. Gulick, Henry 
Greaves, vice presidents; Charles F. An- 
dolsek, Oliver Swensen, R. M. Peterson, 
second vice presidents; John L. Mont- 


gomery, treasurer. 


ALLEN-PRATT AGENCY MEETING 





John Hancock Agency in New York Has 
Made Impressive Progress; Com- 
pany Leader for January 

Members of the Allen-Pratt agency, 
Tohn Hancock, 225 Broadway. New 
York, attended an agency luncheon 
meeting this week at the Bankers Club, 
at which time Edwin J. Allen, CLU, re- 
ported on the organization’s progress 
since its inception. Mr. Allen, with 
Harold G. Pratt, formed the agency on 
August 1, 1951. Both were associated 
with Harry Gardiner until his retire- 
ment last August. 

Mr. Allen announced that at the end 
of 1951, when the agency was inst five 
months old, it was in eighteenth place 
in Ordinary volume among all agencies 
of the company, and the number two 
agency in total credits for the same pe- 
riod. For January of this vear the 
agency was the company leader in Or- 
dinarv production with a total of $1,540.- 
000. Total production for the first six 
months was $5, 136,000. T-eading producer 
of the agency is John D. Howell, whose 
production from August through Janu- 
arv topped the half million mark. 

Representing the home office at the 
meeting was Charles Hoover, who ex- 
plained John Hancock’s Business Se- 
curity Manual. Mr. Hoover’s talk was 
followed by discussions on business in- 
surance and direct mail. 





from 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


New Paid Business Sats Record 


Outstanding performance by Fidelity’s 
Field produced a record high $74,750,000 


new business in 1951 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 


were also the largest in the Company’s 


seventy-three year history. 





The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 





Homans Heads Red Cross 
Committee For Agencies 


EIGHT COS. IN ITS MEMBERSHIp 





Prosser & Homans One of Equitable 
Life Assur. Society’s Leading Agen- 
cies; Eugene V. a Princeton Grad. 





Eugene V. Homans of Prosser & Ho- 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, 120 Broadway, New York, is head- 
ing the life insurance agencies commit- 
tee for the Greater New York Red 
Cross campaign which starts in March, 
On his committee he has appointed gen- 
eral agents or managers of eight life 


mans, 





Fabian Bachrach 
EUGENE V. HOMANS 


insurance companies. The chairman of 
the Greater New York over-all commit- 
all industries is Leroy A. Lin- 
Metropolitan Life. 
Devereux C. Josephs, 
York Life, is chairman of the 
surance companies committee. 
the leading insurance men of the city 
are participating in the campaign, the 
chairman of the property insurance di- 
vision being J. Victor Herd, executive 
vice president of America Fore Insur- 
ance Group. 

Mr. Homans, one of the most highly 
regarded agency managers in New York, 
is a graduate of Princeton, class of '31, 
and before that attended Choate School. 
As a personal producer he has long writ- 
ten substantial amounts of business. He 
entered the agency which was run by 
his father, the famous Shep Homans, 
and took over its direction when his 
father relinquished some of his activi- 
ties because of his desire to take life 
more leisurely. Prosser & Homans is 
one of the Equitable’s principal agen- 
cies. The Society’s metropolitan honor 
roll shows that in 1949 and 1950 Pros- 
ser & Homans was the leading agency 
of the Society here by honor roll re- 
quirements. One of the Society’s prin- 
cipal Group writers among the agencies, 
its total Group for 1950 having been 
approximately $250,000,000, its best pre- 
vious year for Group having been in 
1949 with approximately $134,000,000. In 
1951 the Group business of the agency 
exceeded that of 1950.. 
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Equitable Assets $6 Billion; 
Comments McCarthy Loans 


Assets of the Equitable Society passed 
the six billion dollar mark in 1951, 
Thomas I. Parkinson reported in_ the 
annual statement. New business written 
totaled $1,200,000,000 while new _ indi- 
vidual life insurance paid for was $781,- 
000,000, the largest volume in more: than 
two decades. 

One of the privately negotiated in- 
vestments discussed in the report was 
the Society’s loans to the McCarthy Oil 
& Gas Corp. The loans have not been 
in default as to interest but the Equi- 
table has been obliged to defer amor- 
tization payments due during the last 
couple of years. The Society holds first 
liens against the McCarthy Oil & Gas 
properties and against the Shamrock 
Hotel and much valuable land in its 
vicinity. During 1951 the Equitable pro- 
tected its security by taking over the 
management of McCarthy Oil & Gas. 
The company is now headed by the 
Society’s legal investment counsel, War- 
ner H. Mendel, and it is expected 
through the operation of the property 
to secure ultimately principal and inter- 
est due. 


Assistant General Agent 





BAKER 


CURTIS G. 


Baker has been appointed 
agent for the James 
H. Hamill Associates, Inc., general 
agent of Postal Life of New York at 
Rochester, N. Y. A graduate of Spring- 
field College, Mr. Baker has been with 
the Massachusetts Mutual for the past 
two and a half years. 

A pitcher in semi-professional base- 
ball, he was recently voted the most 
valuable player in the Monroe County 
League. He has been active in Polio, 
YMCA, Red Cross and Community Chest 
drives, is a member of the Life Under- 
Writers Association and the American 
Legion. 

_In his new post, Mr. Baker will assist 
General Agent Hamill in the handling 
of the agency’s expansion plans for the 
coming year. Last year, the Hamill 
Agency was 150% over its quota and is 
one of the leading agencies of Postal 


Life. 


Curtis G. 
assistant general 


HEAR FRANK B. ALBERTS 
Frank B. Alberts, secretary-treasurer 
of the New York State Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, recently addressed the 
Binghamton Life Underwriters Associa- 
ion. 





Bjurman Vice President of 


Occidental; Other’s Elected 


At the recent annual meeting of Occi- 


of California George D. 
3jurman, a member of the financial 
staff for six years, was elected vice 
president; Powell E. Smith, in charge 
of the company’s law department since 
1936, was elected counsel making him 
an executive officer but not changing his 
title which was heretofore appointive; 
and A. Parker Wraith, assistant counsel 
since 1946, was elected associate counsel. 

Sam Husbands, president of Trans- 
america Corp., was elected a director to 
fill the board vacancy left by the retire- 
ment this month of V. H. Jenkins, vice 
chairman of the board. 

Elected assistant secretaries were Tom 
Hession, an assistant counsel since 1947; 
and William M. Mark, assistant man- 
ager of the mortgage ‘loan department 
since 1950 with 27 years service with 
Occidental and Bank of America’s real 
estate loan department previously. 


dental Life 


Occidental Enters 3 States 


Occidental Life of California has been 
licensed in Florida, Georgia, and Wis- 
consin, The company now writes busi- 
ness in 38 states, District of Columbia, 
six provinces in Canada, the territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska, the Philippines, 
and in Hong Kong. 


G. L. Tompkins Transferred 


Glenn L. Tompkins, assistant regional 
Group supervisor for Occidental Life of 
California, has been transferred from 
the firm’s Houston, Tex., Group office to 
take charge of Occidental’s newly opened 
Group office in San Antonio, Tex., J. P. 
Dandy, Group vice president, announced. 


Oppose Section 213 Bill 

The New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters have gone on record 
in opposition to the Condon Bill—S. Int. 


2147—amending Section 213, the expense 


York 


limitation provision of the New 
Insurance law. 








U. S. LIFE 
A Better Life to Live! 


America’s faith in the future and desire for world 


progress are shown by our generous aid to many 


distant countries. 


In the search for international peace and individual 


prosperity, the people of the United States are helping 


the economic recovery of many countries (1) by raising 


standards of living, (2) by enabling free nations to pro- 


tect their independence, and (3) by assisting individuals 


to protect their liberty. By helping others we help our- 


selves make U. S. Life... A Better Life to Live. 


~~ F @ 


The United States Life Insurance Company in its 102nd year 
extends best wishes on the centennials of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. In 
the words of Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, “If a thing is old, 
it is a sign that it was fit to live. The guaranty of continuity 


is quality.” 
The 
United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
In the City of New York 


84 William Street, 
New York 38,N.Y. 
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Occidental’s Agency Head 
For Many Years Dies 





Lansing Brown 


JENKINS 


V. EL: 


Verne H. Jenkins, widely known 
agency head of Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia for many years, who was to re- 
chairman of the board on 


under the 


tire as vice 
February 29 
plan, 
Pasadena, on 


company’s re- 
Hos- 


Monday. He was 


tirement died in Memorial 
pital, 
connected with 


age 65 and had been 


Occidental Life for 38 years. 

Mr. Jenkins joined Occidental as an 
agent in 1914 and in six years rose to 
be field superintendent. In 1924 he be- 
came 
office 
1931 was made vice 


manager of the company’s home 
agency in Los Angeles and in 
president to head 
Elected a di- 


the entire agency force. 


rector in 1937, the board created the new 
office of senior vice eee ge for him 
in 1946 and when Dwight L. Clarke re- 
tired from the presidency in. December, 
1950, Mr. Jenkins was made yice chair- 
man of the board. 


Franklin Life Up 22% 

Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill, 
pushed well above the billion mark dur- 
ing 1951, to record the greatest year in 
its history. A net increase of $205,352,- 
982 in outstanding insurance exceeded 
by over $50,000,000 the greatest previous 
year—a gain of 221% over 1950. In- 
surance in force at year-end totaled $1,- 
135,385,687. 

Assets increased $25,903,266, to a total 
of $193,488,943. Surplus funds were in- 
creased by $2,000,000 to a total of $12,- 
000,000, excluding a special reserve for 
contingencies. Premium income for the 
year amounted to $40,827,516. Benefits 
paid during 1951 totaled $9,874,100, while 
total disbursements aggregated $25,685,- 
FES. 

Fifty-nine agencies of the Franklin ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 in net paid production 
for the year, the Philadelphia division 
winning first place nationally with over 
$13,000,000 net paid. Keith S. Smith, 
Springfield, Ill, again led the company 
in personal production with over $1%4 
million. His qualification for the Million 
Dollar Round Table during the past, year 
was his eighth consecutive qualifying 
year. 





You Will 


120 Boylston Street 





eee 


HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Are You on the Right Track? 
Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 


Be....1f You Represent — 
COMBINED INSURANCE CO. e AMERICA 


5316 Sheridan Road 





hicago 40, Ill. 





COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
2817 Maple Avenue 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 


Dallas 4, Tex. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Had Record 1951 Gains 


NEW BUSINESS $349,821,672 
President Kalmbach Reports Large Ex- 
pansion in Company’s Territory During 
Year;Earned Interest Rate 3.26% 








In his annual report to the directors 
of the 100-year old Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, President Leland J. Kalmbach 
called attention to the fact that during 
the past year the company expanded its 
operations to a nationwide basis. Li- 
censes were received to do business in 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, Texas and Utah, 
and the company is now authorized to 
and all 


write life insurance, annuities, 


forms of Group coverage in each of the 
48 states and the District of Columbia. 
New agencies were established in North 
Dakota and Texas during 1951, and 
the program of opening new sales and 
service agencies will be continued as 
suitable opportunity presents itself. 

Mr. Kalmbach noted that some meas- 
ure of the ever-increasing public ac- 
ceptance of the uses and benefits of life 
insurance may be ascribed to the wide 
diversification of types of policy con- 
tracts made available and to the im- 
provement and liberalization of policy 
provisions from time to time. He said 
that during its first 50 years the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual engaged solely in the 
issuance of life insurance payable in a 
lump sum at death or maturity. The 
wide variety of settlement options now 
available through Massachusetts Mutual 
policies, he said, has extended the useful- 
ness of proceeds becoming payable to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 


Production Record 


The field representatives of the com- 
pany set a new all-time high sales record 
in 1951, with combined Ordinary and 
Group sales amounting to $349,821,672, an 
increase of $1,953,773 over the previous 
high established in 1950. The Ordinary 
Department sold $303,233,540 of new busi- 
ness, an increase of $8,281,382 over its 
1950 production. This total also exceed- 
ed the $300,000,000 goal set for the year. 
Also placed were 2,629 individual annu- 
ities which will provide $1,134,988 in an- 
nual incomes. Group life insurance sales 
amounted to $46,588,132; Group accident 
and health coverages were written with 
estimated annual premiums of $1,136,455; 
and new Group annuity premiums 
amounted to $1,682,838. 

The year’s largest production month 
was January when 9.4% of the total 
new business was sold. Forty-five of the 
company’s 87 nationwide Ordinary agen- 
cies exceeded their 1950 production, and 
18 recorded the largest amount of new 
business in their history. 

Agency Leaders 

The 10 top agencies in production for 
the year were: the Lawrence E. Simon 
Agency, New York; Los Angeles; the 
Donald C. Keane Agency, New York; 


Atlanta; Detroit; the Earl C. Jordan 
Agency, Chicago; Rochester; Peoria; 
Cleveland, and the John F. Davies 


Agency, Baltimore. 

The Davies Agency showed the largest 
gain over 1950, increasing their produc- 
tion by $5,179,618. Cleveland, Syracuse, 


Wheeling, Newark, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Hartford, and Philadelphia 
each had an increase of more than a 


million dollars in new business. 

Life insurance protection in force in 
the Massachusetts Mutual now totals 
702,051 policies for’ $3,373,293,150, an- 
other all-time high. Included in this to- 
tal is Group life insurance of $188,388,- 
451, which covers 107,746 certificate 
holders. The year’s combined increase 
is 22,164 policies and $211,093,899 of life 
insurance. This growth also resulted in 
an increase in the amount of life insur- 
ance in force in 86 of the company’s 
87 agencies. 


The amount of $99,002,498 was paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. Death 
claims during the year amounted to 
$27,791,502; payments to living policy- 
holders were $44,468,610; and $26,742,- 
386 was paid from dividends left to 
accumulate and from funds previously 
left with the company to be disbursed 
in installments. Since the company was 


organized in 1851, policyholders and 
beneficiaries have received a total of 
$1,557,100,000. 


Dividends Increased 


The sum of $15,978,498 has been set 
aside for payment of dividends in 1952, 
an increase of $1,135,489 over the pre- 
vious year’s allotment. President Kalm- 
bach also announced that interest at 
the rate of 3% per annum will be paid 
during 1952 on dividends left to accumu- 
late and on policy proceeds left with 
the company for future distribution to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 

Heart diseases were the cause of 45% 
of the 4,596 death claims during 1951. 
Death due to cancer and other tumors 
ranked second with 17.2%, followed by 
apoplexy, 11.8% ; accidents and casualties, 
6.5%; other circulatory diseases, 4,2%; 
nephritis, 2.1%; pneumonia, 1.6%; tuber- 
culosis, 0.7%; all other diseases, 8.6%; 
and all other causes, 2.3%. Of the deaths 
due to accidents and casualties, 107 were 
a result of automobile accidents; 42, 
aircraft accidents; 29, accidental falls; 
and 26 were war casualties. 

Total assets at the end of the year 
were $1,471,844,452, an increase of $76,- 
615,488. The investment portfolio of the 
company includes bonds of $961,874,420; 
stocks, $80,929,527; mortgage loans, 
$306,194,402; real estate, $38,698,364; 
policy loans, $43,607,649; and among other 
items, cash of $11,029,471. Among the 


securities in the portfolio, $84,728,709 is 
invested in railroad bonds; $334,594,916 in 
industrial bonds and stocks; and $379,- 
903,528 in public utility bonds and stocks. 


Net Earned Interest Rate 3.26% 


The net rate of interest earned by the 
company on its assets during 1951 was 
3.26%. The corresponding rating in 1950 
was 3.16%. The improvement reflects 
the favorable yield on investments made 
during the year and the commencement 
of earnings and reduction in the invest- 
ment expenses on certain properties 
which were under construction prior to 
December 31, 1950. 

To further bulwark the company 
against unforeseen contingencies, $3,849,- 
646 was added to the surplus fund. A 
security valuation reserve was also es- 
tablished amounting to $1,024,128, and a 
security fluctuation fund is now being 
carried at $2,520,794. The unassigned 
surplus funds of the company at the 
close of 1951 amounted to $86,451,642, 
or almost 6% of the total assets. 

Mr. Kalmbach reported that during 
1951 a revision of the federal income 
tax formula applicable to life insurance 
companies was enacted by ‘Congress. 
The effect on the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual was to increase the federal income 
tax of $1,497,000 covering operations for 
the calendar year 1950 to $2,600,000 for 
the calendar year 1951. This tax in- 
crease, together with the continuing rise 
in prices and wages, resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the company’s cost 
of operation. The effect of the mount- 
ing expense level has been offset to some 
extent, the president said, by the con- 
tinued improvement in the efficiency 
of operations arising from the adoption 
of simplified procedures and the in- 
creased use of mechanical equipment. 







































“The constant growth of our business in all 
parts of Canada, in the United States and in 
other lands, is evidence that people everywhere 
clearly recognise the need of providing their 
personal and family security on an individual 
and independent basis . . .”’ From the President's 
address at Crown Life annual meeting January 25, 1952. 





Issued Total 
In 1951 In Force 
i Insurance $138,002,364 $821,114,727 
NY Annuities $ 5,126,424 $ 59,632,560 
N 3 $143,128,788 $880,747,287 
Assets —$148,719,432 


Surplus Funds —$11,332,473 


Paid or Credited to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries in 1951 —$23,536,372 


For a Sure Tomorrow... Insure Today 


ROWN LIFE 


Established JNSURANCE COMPANY 
1900 


Home Office 
Toronto,Canada 


Licensed in: Alaska, Arizona, California, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Puerto Rico, Texas, Virgin Islands, Washington. 






Speakers and Topics 
For N. Y. Sales Congress 


WILL BE HELD ON MARCH 33 





Association’s 65th Anniversary Dinner. 
Dance Will Follow Allday Event 
at Hotel Astor 





Three life insurance salesmen, two 
from retail sales fields and a home office 
expert on accident and health insurance 
will be featured at the 32nd annual all- 
day sales congress of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York. The meeting this year will be held 
on March 13 in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor. Harry K. Gutmann 
CLU, educational vice president, has an- 
nounced that the association’s 65th an- 
niversary dinner-dance will follow at 
6:30 p.m., in the same place. 

Frank Bettger, successful life agent of 

Philadelphia and author, will talk on 
“How I Raised Myself from Failure to 
Success in Selling.” 
_ Stanley C. Collins, CLU, debit agent 
in Buffalo for Metropolitan Life and a 
trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, will discuss “Endur- 
ing Success Through Selling.” 

Paul S. Craigie, manager of sales 
training for The Lily-Tulip-Cup Corp 
who is responsible for training all com. 
pany personnel and more than 12,000 dis- 
tributor salesmen, will talk on “Selling Is 
My Business, Too.” 

John D. Marsh, head of J. D. Marsh 
& Associates of Washington, D. C. 
estate planning organization and rep- 
resentatives there for Lincoln National 
Life, will speak on “Estate Planning 
Makes Sales.” 

Maxwell I. Schultz, executive vice 
president of Willmark Research and 
Willmark Service System, Inc., will dis- 
cuss “The ‘Reason Why’ of Selling.” 

Edwin H. Snow, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies of Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford and former general agent of that 
company, will tell how accident and 
health fits into a client’s personal insur- 
ance program in “A. & H. Can Help 
Life Sales.” 
_ Benjamin N. Woodson, CLU, manag- 
ing director of National Association of 
Life Underwriters, will act as moderator 
and will summarize the day’s proceed- 
ings. 

Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, man- 
ager, Home Life of New York, is gen- 
eral chairman for the event, Admission 
will be $1 and the presentation of each 
member’s membership card. Non-mem- 
bers may obtain tickets at $5 from the 
association offices in the Hotel Statler or 
at the door. 





Jefferson Standard Had 
Excellent 1951 Results 


_At the annual meeting of Jefferson 
Standard Life at Greensboro, N. C, 
President — Holderness reported 
assets at the end of the year ¢ 
$296,177,226, a new high and _ sales of 
new insurance at $127,150,721. Premium 
receipts in 1951 were the highest for 
any year for the company amounting to 
$4,145,500. The company continued to be 
outstanding for the high net earned in- 
terest rate on investments which was 
4.40% for last year. 

_ Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries in 1951 amounted to $13,306,294, 
exceeding 1950 payments by $1,500,000 
and the largest amount the company has 
ever paid in one year. The company has 
set aside for dividends to policyholders 


in 1952, $2,448,996. 


JOHN H. EDWARDS DEAD 

John H. Edwards, 85, president of the 
old Kansas Life Insurance Co. from 
1918 to 1929, died recently in Topeka. 
Mr. Edwards had also been vice presi- 
dent of the Northern States Life of 
Hammond, Ind., and the Security Life, 
Chicago. He had been a candidate for 
Kansas Insurance Commissioner in 1934 
and 1936. 
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Mutual Life Business 
Up 11% Last Quarter 


PREMIUMS CUT IN SEPTEMBER 





President Dawson Reports New Busi- 
ness Last Year Totaled $279,000,000; 
Large Benefit Payments 





Following the reduction in September 
of gross premiums on new policies, new 
life insurance issued by Mutual Life 
of New York in the last quarter of 1951 
spurted 11% above the volume in the 
same period of 1950. But for the year 
as a whole, volume dropped 4.4% to 
$279,000,000 from $292,000,000 in 1950, ac- 
cording to a summary of the company’s 
insurance operations, by Louis W. Daw- 
son, president, following a meeting of 
the company’s trustees. 

Mr. Dawson pointed out that while 
the net cost of old and new policies was 
expected to be about the same, the new 
gross premiums, which average about 
4% lower, provide a given amount of 
protection at a smaller initial outlay by 
the buyer. Concurrently with the cut 
in premiums, Mutual of New York made 
other improvements in new policies, in- 
cluding revised guaranteed income pay- 
ments under the life income option, lib- 
eralized double indemnity and waiver of 
premium provisions, liberalized juvenile 
policies, and a new and more liberal 
series of special class policies for appli- 
cants having physical impairments or in 
hazardous occupations. 

Insurance In Force $4,516,000,000 

At the end of 1951, the report con- 
tinued, policyholders of Mutual of New 
York owned 1,372,000 policies with the 
company for a total of $4,516,000,000 of 
life insurance protection, compared with 
$4,419,000,000 of insurance in force at 
the end of 1950. 

Benefit payments to policyholders and 
their families went out at the rate of 
$2,400,000 a week last year and totaled 
$125,800,000 for the year. This compared 
with $121,500,000 in 1950. Of last year’s 
payments 53% were “living” benefits in 
the form of dividends, endowments, an- 
nuity and other income payments. 

Death benefits of $58,700,000 accounted 
for 47% of the total benefit payments 
last year. More than 99% of all the 
death benefits were paid within 24 hours 
after the company received completed 
papers. In 45% of the cases, benefici- 
aries were able to get immediate over- 
the-counter payment at agency offices 
in exchange for final papers. 





District Managers Meeting 

The United Insurance Co. has just 
comnleted a five-day district managers 
convention in Chicago to celebrate the 
company’s outstanding Industrial record 
for the year 1951. There were 115 mana- 
gers in attendance. ' 

The company’s yearly record in the 
Industrial department was an increase 
in debit of $108,986, of which $52,000 or 
$1,000 of increase a week was made by 
the agency force, and the balance of 
$56,986 was acquired through the con- 
solidation of two companies purchased 
by the United. 

The United also had its best year in 
the commercial department, as well as 
the Ordinary department, increasing its 
life insurance in force to $260,000,000. 


Ibarguen at Waterville 
For Union Mutual Life 


Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., 
has appointed Alfonso R. Ibarguen dis- 
trict manager in Waterville, Me., suc- 
ceeding Theodore J. Richards who be- 
came manager at Burlington, Vt. Mr. 
Ibarguen has been a member of the 
home office agency force since October, 
1949. He formerly was manager of the 
export department and later sales man- 
ager for the Foster Manufacturing Co. 
Graduate of Tufts College, he is promi- 
nent in civic activities being past presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club, active in the 
Executives Club and member of the 
oard of Franklin County Memorial 
Hospital, 


Union Mutual Reports 
Notable Gains in 1951 


New business of Union Mutual Life 
of Portland, Me., last year showed an 
increase of 11.7% and assets and insur- 
ance in force stood at new highs in the 
104-year history of the company, Presi- 
dent Rolland E. Irish reported at the 
recent annual meeting. Assets stood at 


force was $280,685,035, an increase of 
$31,258,423. 
_Highly satisfactory operations in the 
sickness and accident and Group depart- 
ments were reported with an increase 
in sickness and accident premium in- 
come of 39.8% and the premium gain in 
the Group life department was 35%. 
The company’s entry into Kentucky 
brought to 44 the number of states in 
which it is writing business and it also 
operates in District of Columbia, Ha- 





Opposes Kilday Bill 


The insurance committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. is oppos- 
ing the Kilday Bill (5594) that provides 
a fourth layer of life insurance benefits 
for families of the Armed Forces. Three 
existing gratuitous plans already provide 
life insurance protection to them, rang- 
ing in amounts as high as $40,000 in case 
of a private. The National Chamber re- 





$61,355,437 at the close of the year, an waii, Puerto Rico 
increase of $4.2 million while income agency offices were established during 
for the year was $16,049,290, an increase the year in 3rooklyn, Hartford, Miami 
of more than a million. Insurance in and Dallas. 


and Canada. New gards the bill as a direct 
private enterprise and a major inroad 
by the Government into the life insur- 


ance field. 

















Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

*& $5,526,702.98 was paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1951, of which 45% was 
paid to living policyholders. In fact, the 
total paid or credited to policyholders and 
beneficiaries was in excess of total premium 


income. 


Insurance in Force 

* During 1951 the Company passed the 
quarter-billion dollar mark. Insurance in 
force now exceeds $254,000,000.00. 


Net Interest Earned 

* The interest rate on investments increased 
during 1951 to 3.25%. After allowing for the 
greatly increased Federal Income Tax on 
investment income, the rate was reduced 
to 3.07%. 


CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 


Highlight of 4994 











Financial Strength 

* Assets of $71,068,336.42 exceed liabilities, 
except capital funds, by 8.5%—a more 
than ample margin of safety by the usual 
standards of financially strong life insurance 
companies. 

Large Average Policy 

* As a result of a quality field organization 
and a quality clientele, Continental Amer- 
ican again achieved one of the very highest 
averages in the life insurance business for 
size of new policies and for size of policies 


in force. 
* Average size of new policies, $8,077. 
* Average policy in force at end of year, 
$5,741. 
* 89.4% of all new insurance issued in policies 
of $5,000 or over. 


44th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 
Bonds: 

U.S. Government . « + + $19,433,541.71 27.4% 
308,995.89 A% 
State, County and Municipal . 589,952.31 8% 
Ui) aren nara Sie Mer ay coe 8,954,184.49 12.6% 
285,885.51 4A% 


182,497.04 3% 


Total Bonds. - $29,755,056.95 41.9% 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 1,295,195.00 1.8% 
Common Stocks . . . . 79,705.00 1% 
First Mortgage Loans. . . . . 33,119,099.97 46.6% 
Home Office Property. . . . . 674,838.57 9% 
Liens Secured by Policy Reserves 4,678,269.26 6.6% 
Cash in Banks and in Office . 1,466,171.67 2.1% 


TOTAL . . . . . $71,068,336.42 100.0% 


Canadian Government . 


MIRON a eas ete te 


WINE Goins os a bee 8 








LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserves . . . . . $64,298,277.22 
Reserve for Policy Dividends . . .... 779,430.51 
Reserve for Taxes. .... ne Ce aa 223,000.00 
PO Wer GRINS 5d tt 174,307.11 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL. . $65,475,014.84 
Capital Stock . . $ 637,530.00 





Reserve for Contingencies 870,619.73 
Sep se 3k co SOCRATES 5,593,321.58 
ONE ool aire, humic Me te $71,068,336.42 











CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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On Union Central’s Sales Promotion Staff 


Harry Carlson 

ROBERT W. ASHBROOK 
Union Central Life has appointed 
Robert W. Ashbrook 
William A. Pogue as editor of 
Bulletin, it is 
Jones, assistant superintend- 


director of sales 


art and 


The Agency announced 

Myron 
ent of agencies and director of sales 
promotuon. 

Mr. Ashbrook has been a member of 
the agency department for 21 years and 
is responsible for its distinctive sales 
literature. In addition to his other duties 
he will develop new visual sales presen- 
tations. Former newspaperman and ad- 
vertising copywriter with the Ralph H. 
Jones Co. and J. Walter Thompson Co., 
he served in the Army in World War II. 

Mr. Pogue Union Central 


from the Cincinnati advertising 


came _ to 
agency 


Lincoln Income’s New Home 
The Income Life, Louisville, 


has purchased 


Lincoln 
a four-story building on 
the edge of Louisville’s expanding busi- 
ness district for use as a home office. 
Action was taken, according to John T. 
Acree, Jr., president, following consid- 
eration of a number of possible 
and involves an overall expenditure of 
$500,000. 


sites 


Agency Manager in Penna. 

Jefferson National Life of Indianapolis 
has appointed George W. Breniser as 
agency manager covering the following 
Pennsylvania counties: Bucks, Delaware, 
Chester, Montgomery and Philadelphia, 
with offices in Havertown. He formerly 
was associate general agent with Central 
Standard Life and prior to that was with 
Metropolitan Life. 


Roy F. Trossett Dies 

Roy F. Trossett, assistant treasurer of 
Colonial Life of New Jersey, died Febru- 
ary 16 after a short illness. He joined 
Colonial in 1940 after long experience 
as security analyst, and in syndicate 
and sales management, part of that time 
with Harris, Forbes & Co. 


New Social Security Bill 

Washington—A new omnibus Social 
Security bill including long-term dis- 
ability benefits, rehabilitation services, 
temporary cash sickness benefits, and 
extending coverage to an estimated 11 
million additional people was introduced 
in both Senate and House last week. 

The bill would provide an average in- 
crease of 35% in benefit levels for both 
present future beneficiaries, with 
the minimum benefit from $20 
to $25 a month and the maximum family 
benefit raised from $150 to $200. The 
wage base would be increased from 
$3,600 to $6,000 and the 1% increment 
would be restored. 

Contributions rates would climb to 
54%4% of annual earnings for self- 
employed in 1961 and thereafter and for 
others would reach 4% to be collected 
from both employers and employes, a 
total of 8% in that year. 


and 
raised 


Actuarial Club Meeting 

The regular winter meeting of the 
Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club is being 
held today, February 29, in the board 
room of Acacia Mutual Life in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Eugene M. Thore, gen- 
eral counsel of Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, speaking at this meet- 
ing, has for his topic “Insurance Matters 
of Current Interest.” Club president is 
George E. Immerwahr, actuary, Monu- 
mental Life of Baltimore. 


Harry Carlson 
WILLIAM A. POGUE 
of Guenther, Brown & Berne and he 
has had considerable experience in ad- 
vertising and marketing research with 
Opinion Research Corp. and Gallup & 
Robinson, Inc., of Princeton, N. J. He 
is a graduate of Princeton and served 


in the Navy in World War II. 








describes the relationship between 
the Company and its policyholders 
and Field Force. This relationship 
has been built on: 

. A purely mutual operation. 

. A General Agency foundation. 

. Net level premium reserves. 

. Very low net cost. 

. A strong surplus. 

. Flexible settlement options. 

7. Its stable territory: 


Hl. . Ind. . la. . Mich. . Minn. . N.D. . Ohio . Wash. . Wis. 
N.Y. . Conn. . Me. . Mass. . N.H. . N.J.. Pa. . Rt, . Vt, 


Exceptional Field Opportunities available... 
Write to the Agency Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Mutual Benefit Life 
$59,000,000 Assets Gain 


EARNED 3.16% INTEREST IN 195] 


Paid for $259,000,000 Last Year; Insur- 
ance in Force $3,098,126,080; Large 
Surplus Gain 


Total assets of Mutual Benefit at end 
of 1951 were $1,358,383,000, a gain of 
approximately $59,000,000. The interest 
rate of 3.16% earned on investments in 
1951 indicates an increase of 0.11% over 
the corresponding rate for 1950 com- 
puted in accordance with the require- 
ments of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in the new 
form of annual statement first used this 
year, Board Chairman W. Paul Stillman 
reported. 

Dividends paid to policyholders jn 
1951 totaled $13,687,015. Other payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries (in- 
cluding matured endowments, life an- 
nuities, death claims and disability bene- 
fits, surrender values), with dividend 
payments, totaled $70,280,730, an in- 
crease of $1,158,615 over 1950's pay- 
ments. 

Mortality Rate Best in 25 Years 

The mortality experience for 1951 was 
the most favorable in the company’s 
experience of the past 25 years. This, 
and other elements of company exoperi- 
ence for 1951, led the company to con- 
tinue the 1951 dividend scale for another 
year. 

The serious effect of the increase in 
Federal Income Taxes in recent years 
is indicated, company officers pointed 
out, by the fact that such taxes incurred 
in 1951 amounted to $2,600,000 as com- 
pared with $825,000 in 1949. 

Surplus increased $3,415,232 to a total 
of $44,507,114, a gain of 8% as compared 
with an increase of 4% in liabilities. 

New insurance for the year amounted 
to $259,000,000, the largest total in the 
company’s 107-year history and an in- 
crease of $6,058,908 over 1950. The in- 
surance in force totaled $3,098,126,726 on 
December 31, 1951, compared with $2,- 
956,067,256 at the beginning of the year. 
Income from premiums paid by policy- 
holders was $108,655,649, an increase of 
$4,729,374 over 1950. 


Investment Trends 


(Brought Page 18) 


which reached its peak in 1932 and 1933, 
at the depth of the depression. 

The authors concluded their statement 
with this conclusion: 

During the ’20’s there came to be al- 
most universal recognition that earning 
power was at least as important as 
physical security in judging the invest- 
ment quality of a corporate obligation. 
Judged by the experience of the de- 
pression, this recognition came none too 
soon. The trend now seems to give 
more and more recognition to the impor- 
tance of responsible management in 
judging the quality of investments of all 
types. In a system, dedicated as the 
American system is, to the principle otf 
free institutions and competitive selec- 
tion, this seems to be a most salutary 
trend. When legislatures consider the 
investment problem they might well take 
into account the remarkable accomplish- 
ments that have been achieved in the 
fields of medicine, science, technology, 
and industrial organization and produc- 
tion, where research, analysis and in- 
genuity have been fettered by external 
restrictions, 
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You 


120 Boylston Street 





Are You on the Right Track? 


Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 
Will 


HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Be....1f You Represent — 


COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
5316 Sheridan Road Chicago 40, Ill. 


COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
2817 Maple Avenue 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 


Dallas 4, Tex. 
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You can satisfy the needs of most of 
your clients with Life contracts from 
most companies. But when you place 
your business with The Travelers you 
get something more! 

You get the personal satisfaction of 
filling your clients’ needs with the 
right policy or combination of policies 
at attractive premium rates. 


You are always sure of complete 











Something More than Good Life Policies 





cooperation and help from Travelers 
Life brokerage men at no cost. 

You give your clients the assurance 
of Travelers outstanding record of 
service to policyholders. 

You have Travelers national ad- 
vertising and sales aids doing a smart 


selling job for you. 


For further details, consult the nearest 
Travelers Life Manager or General Agent. 
He’s as handy as your telephone. 


The Travelers INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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ANALYZE LIFE INSURANCE 
INVESTMENT TRENDS 
Among the articles which have been 
reprinted and circulated by Duke Uni- 


versity School of Law, Durham, N.C., 


from its “Institutional Investments,” 
published as the Winter, 1952, issue 
of Law and ‘Contemporary Problems, 


is a contribution which was made io 
legal framework, trends and develop- 
ments in investment practices of life 
insurance companies. Authors are Hough- 
ton Bell, vice president and general 
counsel, Mutual Life of New York, 
and Harold G. Fraine, professor of 
commerce, University of Wisconsin, and 
former assistant director of investment 
research, Life Insurance Association of 

America. 

Many changes have taken place—still 
are—both in the laws governing the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds and in 
the practices of the companies making 
such investments. The changes in prac- 
tice, in turn, not only result from the 
changes in laws but are also, possibly 
to an even more important extent dur- 
ing the past quarter of a _ century, 
changes which have been made by the 
companies within the framework of ex- 
isting statutory provisions. 

It was the purpose of Messrs. Bell 

. and Fraine to trace for Duke University 
School of Law these changes, especially 
those occurring since the late ’20’s, and 
also to assess them in the light of 
what appears to be the interest of the 
public and particularly that of the life 
insurance policyholders who can now 
number 55% of the people of this na- 
tion, and with their beneficiaries cover 
a much larger proportion of the popula- 
tion. 

The changes in the legal framework 
which have taken place in the past 
quarter of a century are briefly described 
by Messrs. Bell and Fraine as follows: 

The inclusion within the legal areas of 
80% and 90% mortgages insured by the 

HA. permitted during the middle ’30’s 
and ’40’s, and mortgages guaranteed by 
the VA, permitted during the "40's ; 

Some relaxation in the earnings’ tests 
for corporate securities, permitted during 
the late ’30’s; 

The inclusion of investments in large 
scale rental housing projects for low and 
moderate income groups, in some cases 
with maximum returns roughly com- 
parable to those earned on mortgage 





loans permitted during the late ’30’s 


and '40’s; 

The inclusion of a limited amount of 
investment in income-producing real es- 
tate, frequently excluding that used pri- 
marily for agricultural, ranch, mining 
and amusement purposes, initiated by a 
Virginia statute in 1942 and widely per- 
mitted during the middle ’40’s; 

Other special types of investments, 
such as obligations of the International 
Rank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, liave been added to possible in- 
vestments. The very significant amend- 
ments which have opened up to a limited 
but increasing extent such as _ invest- 
ments in common stocks, now legal in 
36 states, 12 having been added to 
this list since 1946, and investments 
subject to no legal restrictions; 1.e., in- 
vestments within the discretion of man- 
agement, permitted in a series of amend- 
ments in 14 states, commencing in 1945. 

In the main, however, from 1906 to the 
present time, life insurance investments 
have been confined, with relatively minor 
exceptions, to corporate debt, real estate 
mortgage debt, and, to a lesser extent, 
public debt obligations. 

The greatest changes both percentage- 
wise and dollarwise have taken place in 
the holdings of U. S. Government bonds 
and in the holdings of industrial and 
miscellaneous corporate bonds; and it is 
the latter, the authors say, which pro- 
vide the most interesting story. Pub- 
lic utility bonds slightly more than 
doubled percentagewise but increased al- 
most nine-fold dollarwise. The dollar 
holdings of railroad bonds increased 
slightly, but percentagewise they repre- 
sent little more than one-quarter of the 
1927 investment. The percentage hold- 
ings of real estate mortgages also de- 
clined substantially, but the dollar vol- 
ume increased approximately two and a 
half times. Although the dollar hold- 
ings of real estate increased approxi- 
mately four times since 1927 (with a 
larger bulge during the foreclosures of 
the ’30’s, and early ’40’s,) they still rep- 
resent only about 2% of assets. In- 
vestments jn stocks have increased from 
the relatively small figure of $102 mil- 
lion to $2.1 billion (of which only about 
one-fourth consists of common stock), 
they still constitute only about 3% of 
assets. There has been a slight increase 
in the dollar volume of policy loans and 
premium notes, but percentagewise they 
have fallen from over 12% to less than 
4%, with, again, a bulge during the ’30’s 

(Carried Forward to Page 16) 
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ALFRED C. SINN 


Alfred C. Sinn of Clifton, N. J., presi- 
dent of the Alfred C. Sinn, Inc., agency, 
celebrated on Monday the opening of 
enlarged offices at 1195 Main Avenue. 
A second story has been put on the 
building with the agency, which repre- 
sents over 20 companies, occupying both 
floors. More than 100 company men and 
agents attended the reception. Mr. Sinn 
this year also marks his 30th anniver- 
sary in the agency field though he has 
been in insurance close to 36 years. He 
started in New York City with the Ham- 
ilton and later served with the Great 
American and Union of Canton. Mr. 
Sinn is one of the best known agents in 
New Jersey, is a past president of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents and presently a director of the 
Excelsior Insurance Co. He has served 
also as a director of banks in the Clif- 
ton area. Vice president of the Sinn 
Agency is Henry A. Franz. A new 
member of the staff is Martin O’Mal- 
ley, who has been appointed an under- 
writer. 

* * * 

Richard T. Washburn, assistant mana- 
ger of the Travelers’ branch office in 
New Haven, Conn., was one of the re- 
cent successful candidates in the Con- 
necticut Bar tests and has been sworn 
in as a full-fledged attorney. Mr. Wash- 
burn, who received his law degree from 
the University of Connecticut Law 
School last year, served with the U. S. 
Marine Corps in World War II and rose 
to rank of maior. He won two Silver 
Stars and the Bronze Star for bravery 
in combat. Mr. Washburn is the son 
of Cyrus C. Washburn, Banning, Calif., 
one of the best known A. & H. mana- 
gers on the coast in his prime. The 
elder Mr. Washburn started with the 
Travelers many years ago. 

* x * 


James S. Kemper, chairman of Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty, former treas- 
urer and chairman, finance committee, 
Republican National Committee, is now 
a candidate for delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention to be held July 
7 in Chicago. Mr. Kemper’s name will 
be on the primary ballots, April 8, and 
his sponsors hope he will be the choice 
of the 13th Congressional District where 
he resides. 


e + * 
Davis Douthit, who has joined the 
public relations department of Farm 


Bureau Insurance Companies, Columbus, 
O., as a special writer, was for seven 
vears on foreign news desk of Chicago 
Tribune. 






















JOSEPH H. COLLINS 


Joseph Howland Collins, general coun- 
sel of the Metropolitan Life, has joined 
the 1952 fund raising effort of the Legal 
Aid Society as chairman of the life in- 
surance division. It is estimated that 
50,000 persons, unable to afford even 
a modest fee, were given assistance by 
the Legal Aid Society during 1951. The 
Society must raise a minimum of $325,- 
000 in 1952 to meet the ever increasing 
demand for equal justice for those New 
Yorkers unable to pay for the services 
of a private attorney. 

* * * 

William D. Winter, chairman of execu- 
tive committee of The Atlantic Compa- 
nies (Atlantic Mutual and Centennial), 
decorated two officers and some crew 
members of the American Counsellor 
this month at Pier 74. He did this in 
his capacity of president of Life Saving 
Benevolent Association of New York. 
Those decorated included Captain Ed- 
win T. Fletcher and Chief Officer 
Domenic A. Galicchio. Their ship, the 
American Counsellor, spotted the hull 
of the Duc de Normandie off the Coast 
last February and a lifeboat commanded 
by Mr. Galicchio picked up two sur- 
vivors. 

* * * 

W. J. McGettigan, vice president, Se- 
curity Life & Accident of Denver, Colo., 
was the guest speaker recently of the 
Denver Accident & Health Association, 
his topic being “Compulsory Health In- 
surance and Socialized Medicine.” Mr. 
McGettigan is also serving on the 1952 
annual meeting committee of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference of 
which G. A. L’Estrange, vice president, 
United American Life of Denver, 1s 
chairman. i, ee oe 


W. Clement Stone, president, Com- 
bined Insurance Co. of America, and 
Mrs. Stone will take prominent parts in 
the four- act play, “Lady and the Cow- 
boy,” which will be staged April 18-19 
by ‘the Couples Club of First Presby- 
terian Church, Evanston, Ill. Mr. Stone 
has the role of “Pedro,” a Mexican 
handyman, and Mrs. Stone will be “Ab- 
bey,” a spinster lady. 

x * 


Donald H. Fitzwater, assistant Group 
manager, Aetna Life, 151 William Street, 
New York, was with the Amphibious 
Forces of the Navy for three years dur- 
ing the war, serving 23 months in the 
Southwest Pacific area. A native of 

Sandpoint, Idaho, he attended Lafayette 
College where he majored in economics. 
He joined Aetna in 1936 upon his gradu- 
ation from Lafayette. He is a member 
of the Life Supervisors and the local 
life underwriters association. 
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National Board of Fire Underwriters Public Relations Staff 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters is the logical place where the maga- 
zines and the daily press can go in order to gather material about property insur- 
ance matters, or to run down tips which reach the press relative to developments 
of over-all interest to the public respecting fire insurance and some of its allied 
lines. At the National Board, its public relations department has a wide open door 
for the writers. This is in contrast to the situation some years ago when these 
editors and writers had difficulty in locating sources capable of providing such 
material accurately and in a professional manner. That situation began to change 
and at the present time the department is a large and efficient one. If the informa- 
tion sought is not available at the National Board and personal interviews in the 
business are wanted, the public relations department gladly tells where such inter- 
views can be obtained and it cooperates in their arrangement. 

The public relations department reports to the public relations committee of 
the National Board. Manager of the department is George G. Traver. Its other key 
people, alphabetically given include: Larry Aasen, Theodore Warren Budlong, 
Ronnie Halkenhauser, Elliott W. Robbins and J. Wendell Sether. A summary of 


their careers follows: 


George G. Traver 

Manager Traver of the public relations 
department has held that post since June 
12, 1947. that he served seven 
months as acting manager. 

He joined the department’s staff on 
November 1, 1944, to undertake expan- 
sion of the department’s educational ac- 
tivities. Practically all of his career has 
been devoted to public relations, public 
organization 


3efore 


service and community 


work. 

Born in Buffalo and spending his boy- 
hood in a New Jersey suburb of this city 
and in East Cleveland, O., he was grad- 
uated from Shaw High School, of that 
city. A graduate of Dartmouth with a 
B.S. degree he majored there in Eng- 
lish literature, was active in many cam- 
pus activities as well as class and frater- 
nity organizations and was on “The 
Daily Dartmouth” staff. For two years 
after graduation he was in sales promo- 
tion field traveling widely through the 
country. In 1927 he was with Paperboard 
Industries Association in Chicago, main- 
taining liaison between the headquarters 
of that organization and its widely scat- 
tered membership. A year later he be- 
came manager of Greater Chicago Safety 
Council, holding that position until Sep- 
tember, 1942, and building the organiza- 
tion into one of the largest community 
safety organizations. In that field he 
enlisted the support and cooperation of 
leaders in business, industry, municipali- 
ties and government in accident preven- 
tion of all phases, including home, indus- 
try and traffic safety as well as fire pre- 
vention, getting a fine background for 
handling the National Board’s work later. 

W hile with the Greater Chicago Safety 
Council, he was secretary of several traf- 
fic, Safety committees for Chicago, ap- 
Pointed by the Mayor or fire chief. This 
included being secretary of a statewide 
committee which worked for enactment 
of a drivers’ license law at several ses- 
sions of the legislature, and he was on 
tm committees which cooperated 
closely with the state industrial commis- 


sion. During that time, he also served 
a number of years as a member of Na- 
tional Safety Council executive commit- 
tee representing the community safety 
councils which were affiliated with it. 

As an extra-curricular activity, he 
served for the last three years of his 
residence in Chicago as executive secre- 
tary of the Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion of Chicago, a local group of person- 
nel and industrial relations executives 
affiliated with the American Manage- 
ment Association. This brought him into 
close contact with personnel and indus- 
trial relations problems in the Chicago 
metropolitan area, particularly with the 
intensive employe training programs 
which accompanied the expansion of in- 
dustrial activity in the years prior to 
the country’s entry into the war. 

While in Chicago, he was also active 
in college and fraternity organizations, 
and became president of the Dartmouth 
Alumni Association of Chicago, a group 
with more than a thousand members. 

In September, 1942, he secured an in- 
definite leave of absence from the 
Greater Chicago Safety Council to go to 
Washington to assist an old personal 
friend, Dr. Joel Dean, who was appointed 
to organize the Gasoline and Fuel Oil 
Rationing Division of Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. He spent two years with 
that wartime agency in charge of liaison 
work with the oil industry in connec- 
tion with the rationing program. His 
work entailed widespread travel through- 
out the country to meet with oil com- 
pany officials and dealer groups, as well 
as oil burner manufacturers and other 
related industries. He edited a bulletin 
which had widespread circulation among 
these organizations for the purpose of 
interpreting the rationing regulations 
and enlisting their cooperation. 

In the nearly six years that George 
Traver has served as head of the Pub- 
lic Relations Department of the Na- 
tional Board, its activities in all areas 
of its work have been greatly exnanded 
and many new projects initiated. He has 
devoted a great deal of his time to work- 
ing with the regional associations, field 
clubs. national, state and local agents’ 
associations, and other organized groups 
within the industry in the expansion and 
development of their public relations 


work. Throughout his business career, 


he has done a great deal of public speak- 
ing, and talks before various organiza- 
tions in the fire insurance business have 
been an important part of his work with 
the National Board. 

His outside interests include travel 
and the theater. He has made a num- 
ber of trips to Europe since his first 
visit there in 1924 for a month in Eng- 
land as an exchange student guest of 





in 1944 to recruit personnel, he stayed 
in England until mid 1945, preparing 
propaganda and intelligence reports for 
the U. S. military forces. In 1945 he 
became chief editor of ABSIE, the 
American Broadcasting Station in Eur- 
ope. 

Returning to the U. S., he worked for 
the State Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Information in New York in a 





Left to right—J. Wendell Sether, Ronnie Halkenhauser, Theodore W. Budlong, 


George G. Traver, Elliott 


the English Speaking Union. His last 
five vacations have been spent abroad. 
He is a bachelor. 


J. Wendell Sether 


Directing the National Board’s public 
information efforts is J. Wendell Sether. 

The National Board prepares informa- 
tion on insurance, on public services, fire 
prevention and fire protection for news- 
papers, magazines, house organs, radio 
stations, television stations, film libra- 
ries, and local insurance agencies. Seth- 
er’s job is to see that the information 
must be accurate, factual and adapted to 
the needs of the people who use it. 

Born in Northern Minnesota, he ob- 
tained his high school and college educa- 
tion in Southern California. At Polv- 
technic High School in Long Beach, 
California, he was editor of the school 
paper, art editor of the literary maga- 
zine, and a 100-yard and 220-yard dash 
man. Winning a scholarship in journal- 
ism, he went to the University of South- 
ern California, where he worked on the 
Daily Troian for four years and hecame 
its editor in his senior year. At U. S. C., 
he was elected to four honorarv socie- 
ties, was a founder-member of the local 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
iournalism fraternitv, and a member of 
Kappa Alpha (Southern) social frater- 
nity. 

After graduation he worked on a coun- 
try weekly for several months before 
taking a job with the Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald and Express, a Hearst pic- 
torial evening paper, where successively 
he was reporter and picture editor. His 
job of editing three picture pages daily 
took him into photography as a hobby. 

In 1941 a few days after Pearl Harbor, 
he was called to dutv with the Coor- 
dinator of Information, a government 
agency headed by General William 
Donovan and predecessor of two other 
wartime agencies—OSS and OWT. Seth- 
er’s first iob was helping to set up a 
radio monitoring station in San Fran- 
cisco to study and analvze Tapanese 
nronaganda broadcasts in the Far Fast. 
Sether then was transferred to New 
York, where he became chief of the 
OWT propaganda analvsis section, work- 
ing on German and Italian propaganda 
and intellisence. 

Tn 1943 he went to England to estab- 
lish an intelligence and liaison office with 
the BBC. Except for a trip to the U. S. 





W. Robbins, Larry Aasen. 


public information capacity. In 1946 he 
joined the public relations staff of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Since joining National Board, the pub- 
lic informational activities of the organi- 
zation have increased greatly. Service to 
magazines and newspapers in answerine 
inquiries, supplying facts and figures, and 
news about insurance and fire preven- 
tion has been expanded. A library of 
fire photos and fire prevention pictures 
was established; this library is now the 
source of a majority of fire photos pub- 
lished by national magazines. A lending 
library of fire films was developed, and 
now is one of the department’s leading 
activities. 

Some of the films have been produced 
by Sether himself. In 1948, while making 
a trip to Texas City, Texas, he got a 
photo story of the rebuilding that had 
been done there with fire insurance loss 
payments. The camera he used was 
loaned to him at the last minute bv Boyd 
Lewis. executive editor of NEA Service, 
Inc., Scripps-Howard svndicate. and a 
wartime friend. Sether shot 1,500 feet of 
16 mm. film which later was edited into 
2 10-minute sonnd film. “Texas Citv 
Comes Back.” which has been shown in 
schools and over television stations 
throughout the countrv. Since then he 
has sunervised production of other Na- 
tional Board films, including “These Are 
the Facts,” “Stop Fires—Save Tobs” 
“The Torch,” “Fire on the Farm,” and 
“Tonv Learns About Fire.” He is now 
working on a film for hospitals and a 
series of TV shorts. In the still nhotor- 
raphy line, he carries a Rolleiflex on 
every trip and makes many pictures that 
are used in “Fire Insurance Facts and 
Trends.” which he edits, and by news 
syndicates. 

He also finds time to write many of 
the news releases, bulletins and pamph- 
lets issued by the National Board and to 
conduct the annual Gold Medal Awards 
competition for public service on the 
part of newspapers, radio and television 
stations. 

As a sideline, he has designed and is 
building a model fire-safe home in T.arch- 
mont, N. Y. While not being built en- 
tirely of non-combustible materials, it 
will contain many features that will help 
draw attention to the need for building 
fire safety into new housing. Since the 
open staircase has long been known to 
spread fires, Sether’s house will be one 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group Gained in 1951 


ASSETS, SURPLUS, PREMIUMS UP 





President North Reviews Year’s Re- 
sults; Comments on Rates, Expenses, 
Government Intrusion 
President John A. North of the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group has issued 
the annual report for 1951, stating that 
the year was marked by the substantial 
increase of premium writings of $8,294,- 
394 for the group, making a total of 





JOHN A. NORTH 


$63,562,086, an increase of 15% over 1950 
premiums. It also represents a new rec- 
ord high for the companies. The un- 
earned premium reserve stands at $60,- 
492.825, a gain of $7,240,695. 

Consolidated assets of the group on 
December 31, 1951, were $154,057,291 
against $141,920,367 the previous year. 
Policyholders’ surplus is $76,579,277 com- 
pared with $71,471,872 at the close of 
1950. The company last year increased 
its market fluctuation and contingency 
reserve, which is part of the policyhold- 
ers’ surplus, from $15,000,000 to $17,- 
000.000. 

Companies in the group include the 
Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford, Con- 
necticut Fire, Equitable Fire & Marine 
of Providence, R. I., Minneapolis Fire 
& Marine, Central States Fire of Wich- 
ita, Kans.. Atlantic Fire of Raleish. N. 


$50 Deductible Clause 
On Auto Comprehensive 


OPTIONAL FORM IN NEW YORK 





Cost Will Be About One-third Less 
Than Full Coverage; Agents Com- 
mend NAUA for Cooperation 
New York motorists beginning Febru- 
ary 25 will be able to purchase a new 
form of comprehensive automobile cov- 
erage written on a $50 deductible basis 
at a reduced rate, according to Alfred 
J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of Insur- 

ance. 

The new form of comprehensive cov- 
erage will cost most owners of private 
passenger cars one-third less than the 
full coverage policies which will still 
be available to motorists who desire to 
pay the additional premium. 

No Deductible on Fire Loss or on 

Theft When Entire Car Is Taken 

Under the new coverage motorists 
will pay small losses up to $50, as well 
as contribute $50 toward any larger loss 
sustained on their own automobiles. The 
insurance carrier will be liable for 
losses in excess of $50, as well as for 
all losses caused by fire, lightning 
or transportation or by theft, larceny, 
robbery or pilferage which involved the 
taking of the entire automobile. 

Comprehensive insurance covers any 
direct and accidental loss or damage 
to the automobile except losses caused 
by collision or upset. Generally speak- 
ing, such coverage includes breakage, 
fire, theft, explosion, windstorm, water 
damage, vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief. 

President David S. McFalls of the 
Association of Local Agents of the City 
of New York, which last year spon- 
sored this form of deductible to get 
rid of a host of minor claims that con- 
tribute to higher costs for auto insur- 
ance, stated this week: 

“The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association is to be complimented 
upon the adoption of the $50 deductible 
clause applying to the comprehensive 
automobile coverage. This proposal, 
which was sponsored by the New York 
City Agents Association and _ widely 
supported by producer organizations, is 
a positive approach to a serious situ- 
ation in the metropolitan area. The use 
of this deductible form should be sup- 
ported by agents, brokers and compa- 
nies in a concerted effort to avoid fur- 
ther restriction of the market and its 
attendant hardships. upon all concerned. 

“Experience with the deductible on 
collision insurance has shown us that 
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attempts are often made to circumvent 
the deductible by inflated claim figures. 
It is likely that similar attempts will 
be made under the new form and we 
urge adjusters to be cautious in han- 
dling claims under the new deductible 
coverage in order that the intended 
benefits will not be lost to the industry. 

“The adoption of this recommended 
form by the NAUA is another illustra- 
tion of the power for good that lies in 
the hands of industry associations when 
they choose to cooperate. Problems of 
similar nature are now receiving the 
attention of our association and with 
like cooperation we feel certain they 
will meet with equally successful re- 
sults.” 

Full coverage automobile physical 
damage comprehensive rates were in- 
creased sharply earlier this year by the 
New York Insurance Department after 
it was demonstrated that severe loss 
ratios were reducing the general mar- 
ket for this insurance. This new de- 
velopment provides a lower cost market 
for car owners who reveal a readiness 
to accept a deductible clause on com- 
prehensive losses as well as on collision 
claims. For many years very few as- 
sureds have bought full cover collision, 
due to the high cost of such protection. 
The vast majority of car owners buy 
$50 deductible collision, with a fair vol- 
ume of business being done on $100 
deductible policies. 


Scottish Union Group 
Reports 1951 Figures 


The Scottish Union & National and 
the affiliated American Union of New 
York had combined net premiums last 
vear of $9,042,665 and a trade gain of 
$509,147 after losses and expenses. How- 
ever, with an increase in unearned pre- 
mium reserve of $650,587, due to an in- 
crease in net premiums of $1,193,887, 
there was an underwriting loss of $141,- 
440. John Newlands is general attorney 
of the Scottish Union and president of 
the American Union. 

The Scottish Union reports assets on 
December 31, 1951, of $11,120,736, un- 











American Group Shows 
Large Premium Gains 


FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFIT 
President Vitt of American Reports 
Underwriting Loss in Casualty; Group 
Assets Are $$139,922,911 
The American Insurance Group wrote 
net premiums of $75,100,009 in 1951, B. 
C. Vitt, president of the parent Ameri- 
can Insurance Co., has announced. This 
is an increase of $10,517,418 over 1950, 
“In its fire operations, including allied 
lines and marine insurance, the group 
recorded an underwriting profit of $1,- 
844,013 despite the new national all-time 
high record of fire losses established in 
1951, and the carry-over in extended cov- 
erage losses from the Northeast storm 

of November, 1950,” Mr. Vitt stated. 

In the casualty lines the group showed 
an underwriting loss of $2,649,478, chiefly 
a reflection of the unprecedented ex- 
perience in automobile bodily injury and 
property damage liability insurance. The 
underwriting result for the year on all 
classes of business was a loss of $805,- 
465. 

At the end of 1951 admitted assets of 
the American Insurance Group stood at 
$139,922911, an increase of $11,777,498, 
and surplus had advanced by $3,772,382 
to $41,932,501 a new record for the 
group. 








earned premium reserve of $6.387,730 and 
policvholders’ surplus of $3,086,937. Net 
premiums last year were $4,704,137. 

The American Union reports assets of 
$8,706,035, unearned premium reserve of 
$3,510,214 and, policyholders’ surplus of 
$4,251,931. Net premiums in 1951 to- 
taled $4.338,528. 

Mr. Newlands states that “the indi- 
vidual underwriting results of the two 
companies are not strictly comparable 
with previous years because we are 
throwing a greater load into the Ameri- 
can Union partlv because it is producing 
an increasing share of our business and 
partly because its capital and surplus 
position will enable it to absorb the lia- 


































































C., Great Eastern Fire of White Plains, bility.” { 
N. Y., and Reliance of Montreal, Can- : | 
ada ' 
e e 
North on Losses and Expenses H f d F Fig 
= ms 
Reviewing results for last year Mr. art or ire Igures 
North said in part in his report: M M L (Continued from Pa 1 

‘i be e age ) ( 
“Losses incurred amounted to $28,056,- ARSH & < ENNAN i 2 | 
244 and included a carry-over of claims INCORPORATED ord and the management is again in- | 
originating in the November, 1950 storm debted to our producers and staff for 
The loss ratio to written premiums is Insurance Brokers their lovalty and for their devotion to 
44.2% and to earned premiums 49.8%. the welfare of the company. ; 
The loss adiustment expense incurred CONSULTING ACTUARIES “The income from investments was 

was $2,701,443, or 48% of earned pre- $6,977,861. Loss from miscellaneous ac- 
. : : y 4 ? / IST 3 Ss bs ( 
minms. AVERAGE ADJUSTERS counts amounted to $7,921. These items , 
“Onerating expenses of $26,835,566 pro plus our statutory underwriting profit ( 
duced a ratio of 42.2% to written pre produce a total gain of $16,949,514 4 | 

miums: and while the increase over 1950 Chic Toes) V7 ne, ee . . fore Federal income taxes. After Fed- 

° 2 Chicago ~NewYork SanF sco Minneapolis Detroit Bost “ * 

was $3,923,422, it should be noted that mee = 3 cairn ai aia vi : ; asgemuesap eral income taxes it was $12,382,941. 
certain non-recurring items were ab- Los Angeles Pittsburgh — Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth “As of December 31, 1951, the my * ! 

sorbed. New furnishings and equipment ae, ) Day = + : ; of the corporation stood at $323,209.25 
Jclgot ee ydianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo Columbus seraae 1 
for the new building and a large initial - : a si as compared to $304,136,933 as of De- | 
printing expense in connection with Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London cember 31. 1950. an increase of $19.072,- 4 
launching our casualtv department were 317. The liabilities increased from $156.- : 
included in the foregoing expense figure. 253.963 to $164.974,054, leaving on De- ; 
State and municipal taxes of $2,419,645 cember 31. 1951, net surplus funds of 
reflect the larger premium volume and $142.235.197. This ficure at the end of { 

(Continued on Page 21) 1950 was $131,882,970.” 
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National of Hartford 
Group Reports on 1951 


TOTAL ASSETS ARE = $115,603,000 


Consolidated Net Premiums at New High 
of $58,402,196; Combined Net Sur- 
plus Up to $29,161,243 


Total assets of the National of Hart- 
ford Group on December 31, 1951, pre- 
sented on a consolidated basis, were 
$115,603,210, with unearned premiums 
$57,839,365 and surplus to policyhoiders 
$40,161,243. The latter figure includes 
both a reserve for contingencies and 
capital stock. Net premiums written by the 
group were $58,402,196, with an incurred 
loss ratio of 44%, adjustment costs 
incurred 5.4%, taxes 3.6% and general 
expenses incurred 37.7%, leaving an un- 
derwriting gain of $5,454,493. The sur- 
plus shows an increase for the year of 
$1,436,603. 

Included in the National of Hartford 
Group are the National Fire of Hartford, 
Mechanics and Traders of Hartford, 
Franklin National of New York, Trans- 
continental of New York, United Na- 
tional Indemnity of New York. 

Results of group operations in 1951 
are presented by Frank D. Layton, 
chairman of the board, and H. Bacon 
Collamore, president, in part as follows: 

roup Treatment of Business 

“In our report of a year ago, we an- 
nounced that the entire business of our 
group of companies for all classes of 
insurance, beginning with the year 1951, 
would be treated as a unit and then 
distributed on a stipulated percentage 
basis among the five companies of our 
group. This improved method of han- 
dling our business was made_ possible 
when by statutory changes all of our 
companies became eligible to write fire 
and casualty business instead of being 
limited, as was formerly the case, to 
either fire and allied lines or casualty 
insurance. This plan, which was put into 
operation beginning January 1, 1951, as 
contemplated, facilitates the presentation 
to our stockholders of a complete and 
concise statement of results on a con- 
solid ated basis as hereinafter shown. 

“In effecting this change, it was neces- 
sary first to reapportion the outstanding 
business of our five companies on the 
new basis. The adjustment of reserves 
to accomplish this result and the dis- 
tribution of the current business of all 
classes on a percentage basis among 
the companies of the group brought 
about changes in the assets, reserves and 
surpluses as well as in the premiums, 
losses and expenses of the individual 
companies of our group, making imprac- 
ticable a comparison of the showings of 
the individual companies of the group 
for the years 1951 and 1950, since the 
figures for these years are on different 
bases. The consolidated figures for all 
of our companies as a group will give 
our stockholders a more comprehensive 
picture of our results for the year 1951. 

Premium Income 

“Consolidated net premiums written in 
1951 reached a new high, amounting 
to $58,402,196, an increase of 11.9% over 
1950. This increase in net premiums 
written produced a large increase in our 
unearned premium reserves. Therefore, 
while we had a trade underwriting gain 
of $5,454,492, nevertheless, after increas- 
ing our unearned premium reserves in 
the amount of $6,029,672 and making 
other accounting adjustments of a minor 
character, we had a statutory net under- 
writing loss of $575,132. With the in- 
creased volume, losses and expenses in- 
curred increased, with ratios shown in 
the statement of consolidated earnings. 
Combined investment income amounted 
to $2,693,481, an increase of $217,096. 
“Consolidated operating earnings, in- 
cluding investment income, less statutory 
net underwriting loss, amounted to $2,- 
118,349; after deducting a net loss from 
the sale of securities in the amount of 
$108,846 ; our total consolidated operating 
earnings were $2,009.503: but of this 


amount $421,955 was absorbed by Federal 
Income and 
taxes incurred, 


Connecticut investment 
reducing our net oper- 


French Mission Visits 
Companies and Society 

SPENDS FULL DAY IN NEW YORK 

School, 


Royal-Liverpool and Home; Hears 
Talks on Personnel, Education 


Sees Library and _ Insurance 


Members of the Second French Insur- 
ance Mission, who are making a threc 
weeks’ visit to the United States on be- 
half of the Committee on Action for the 
Productivity of Insurance, were guests 
of the Insurance Society of New York, 





ating earnings, after Federal income and 
Connecticut investment taxes incurred 
to $1,587,548. The appreciation in secur- 
ity values amounted to $2,416,424. _ 

“The combined surplus of the five 
companies of our group on December 3], 
1951 amounted to $29,161,243, an increase 
of $1,436,603 over December 31, 1950. 
The combined contingent reserve fund 
for the group now amounts to $6,000,- 
000, an increase of $1,477,889 over the 
combined total as of December 31, 1950. 
Consolidated assets now aggregate $115,- 
603,209, an increase of $9,751,633 over 
1950. 

Underwriting Results 

“Our over-all underwriting results in- 
clude both fire and casualty business. 
Fire and allied lines produced favorable 
results in 1951; but our casualty business, 
in keeping with the experience of other 
companies writing casualty classes, was 
not profitable; and our underwriting 
gain on fire and allied lines was not suf- 
ficient to offset the statutory net under- 
writing loss on casualty business, taking 
into account the large increase in un- 
earned premium reserves on both fire 
and casualty lines. 

“Concerning casualty business, espe- 
cially in the case of liability coverages 
for automobiles but also in respect of 
certain other classes, recent experience 
has in general been unprofitable, due to 
the high frequency of accidents, the in- 
flationary conditions prevailing and the 
tendency of costs to award heavy dam- 
ages. These conditions still confront us, 
but efforts are being made to alleviate 
them through campaigns for more care- 
ful driving and accident prevention, 
which should help. In the last analysis, 
however, increased losses must be cov- 
ered by increased rates. Steps are being 
taken to secure these on the more un- 
profitable classes. Our own casualty op- 
erations are being held under close 
supervision; but it is important that we 
maintain a position in casualty business 
as a necessary and desirable adjunct 
to our valuable fire insurance business 
and agency plant. We believe that in 
due time, with adequate rates, our casu- 
alty business will be placed on a profit- 
able basis.” 
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. but no change in the friendly, dependable 
service you've known so many years 


the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
and the Home Insurance Co. on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Methods of recruiting, training and 
educating property insurance personne} 
formed the basic topic of the day, and 
included a description of the licensing 
requirements of the State of New York. 
A visit to the Home Insurance Co. con- 
cluded the day’s activities. 

The library of the Insurance Society 
at 107 William Street was the meeting 
place for the group. The society’s li- 
brarian, Mabel B. Swerig, explained the 
scope of the 65,000 items in the collec- 
tion, and the library’s value in the fields 
of education, current information, and 
research. Dean Arthur C. Goerlich of 
the Insurance Society’s School of In- 
surance briefly outlined the school’s 
work and its place and significance in 
the insurance business, particularly in 
the New York area. 

The visitors were taken to the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group’s offices at 
150 William Street by Dean Goerlich, to 
hear talks by Graham L. Russell and 
Frank D. Eubank. Mr. Russell, super- 
intendent of personnel, discussed the 
problems and methods of recruiting, 
plecement, and testing of both high 
school and college students, and training 
activities. Mr. Eubank, head of the 
Royal’s educational department,  ex- 
plained the training program for the 
special agent and the role he plays in 
the property insurance field. 

Insurance Dept. Described 

Walter Brooks, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of New York; Clarence 
R. Rauter, director of education and re- 
search for the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and J. H. Washburn, 
assistant vice president of the Home, 
were invited to join the group at the 
Royal-Liverpool offices. 

Mr. Brooks made the journey espe- 
cially from Albany. He explained the 
State Department’s requirements, stand- 
ards set for agents and brokers, and 
tvpe of examinations that applicants for 
licenses are required to pass. 

Mr. Rauter briefly described the Na- 
tional Association as an_ organization 
made up of insurance agents who are in 
dependent contractors—small business 
men banded together to (1) encourage 
and stimulate proper business practices 
in the insurance industry; (2) foster fire 
safety and accident prevention, and (3) 
conduct an educational program includ 
ing a correspondence course) that serves 
approximately 15,000 students through- 
out the United States as well as many 
individuals in South America, others in 
England, and a considerable number it 
Hewait. 

\fter luncheon at the Drug and 
Chemical Club, the visitors were con- 
ducted through the Home _ Insurance 


Co.’s offices by Robert Bodet, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Home’s 
department, 


foreign 


and Mr. Washburn. 
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Phoenix 1951 Report 


(Continued from Page 20) 


higher property values. Likewise, sal- 
aries climbed to a total of $4,607,266 in 

951. 

“To summarize the underwriting op- 
erations, there was a gain of $5,930,981, 
and, after $7,240,695 was added to the 
unearned premium reserve, there was a 
net statutory underwriting loss of $1, 
309,714. 

Loss Experience 

“Total claims handled, both in Can- 
ada and the United States, were $179,- 
724. This was 4,782 fewer than in 1950. 
The home office claims department had 
a decrease of 15,385 largely on account 
of the fact that the previous year in- 
cluded claims of the November, 1950 
storm. Hail storms in the Midwest, 
particularly in Wichita, Kan., and the 
Kansas City flood were the only catas- 
trophic losses in 1951. These two events 
together produced about $1,000,000 in 
losses of one kind or another to our 
companies. Our fire loss experience was 
very satisfactory with a written loss 
ratio of 39.7%. 

“Casualty and bonding department. 
This new department started off very 
well in 1951 during a period of adverse 
experience in the automobile liability 
and workmen’s compensation classes. 
Our writings were purposely conserva- 
tive; in the eight months of this opera- 
tion we wrote $373,248 in premiums with 
a favorable loss ratio. However, the 
small volume and short period hardly 
make these results significant. 

Inflationary Problems 

“There has been no lessening of the 
economic inflationary impact on our op 
erations during 1951; nor do we see any 
immediate reversal of the trend! It be 
comes particularly apparent to us 
through the increase of insurable values 
reflected in the large rise of premium 
writings, in the increase of expenses, 
and, very pointedly, in the higher loss 
cost. We would also like to observe that 
much needed rate increases for the 
windstorm peril under the extended cov- 
erage forms and for automobile cover- 
ages of all kinds have tagged too far 
behind the experience of these classes. 

“Rates have not kept pace with in 
creased losses on classes most sensitive 
to inflationary influences. However, such 
rate adjustments as the business was 
able to obtain in 1951 should begin to 
affect the figures in 1952. Barring catas- 
trophes—always a threat in this business 
—the year ahead should see premiums 
and losses in better balance if claim fre- 
quency can be reduced, or, at least, held 
to the 1951 level. On the other hand, 
the problem of rising expenses has be- 
come more important than losses in our 
operating results, and the total of oper- 
ating cost, taxes, and lost adjustment 
expense more often than not exceeds 
loss payments. 

“One of the serious aspects confront- 
ing the future of this business is the 


rapidly growing socialization of insur- 
ance by government, both Federal and 
state. While more prominent in life 


insurance, it is spreading to our field in 
the automobile, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and employe disability insurance 
classes. In addition, legislation is fre- 
quently proposed in some states to es- 
tablish security funds by a tax on pre- 
miums to enable the state to guarantee 
claims to policyholders who, unfortu- 
nately, may have picked a company un- 
able to meet its obligations. The strength 
and character of a company like the 
Phoenix thus would be reduced as fac- 
tors in competition and policyholder ap- 
peal. Stockholders need to be on the 
alert to oppose such types of socialistic 
legislation wherever they arise. 

“In spite of rate and agency commis- 
sion problems within the business and 
socialistic legislative attempts from 
without, we believe the industrv. gen- 
erally, is in sound condition. We do 
not want to lull you into a complacent 
sleep. but confidently reaffirm our state- 
ment of last vear as to the wholesome 
position of this company and its future 
prospects.” 
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Six National Fire Group Executives 
Are Advanced to Vice Presidents 


Bachrach 
R. A. DWYER 


Among the many promotions § an- 
nounced by the National Fire of Hart- 
ford Group last week were several new 
vice presidents. They are R. A. Dwyer, 
S. H. Ashton, E. H. Clarkson, W. O. 
Minter, F. F. White and A. J. Wyatt. 

R. A. Dwyer, newly elected vice presi- 
dent and secretary, joined the National 






E. H. CLARKSON 


at the home office in 1929 after attend- 
ing Worcester Academy and Yale Uni- 





January Fire Losses Show 


8% Rise Over a Year Ago 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during January were $74,155,000, 
it is announced by Lewis A. Vincent, 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This is an in- 
crease of 8.7% over losses of $68,206,000 
reported for December, 1951, and an 
increase of 7.9% over losses of $68,686,- 
000 for January, 1951. 


NEW YORK BOARD LOSSES UP 


The New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters committee on _ losses and 
adjustments was assigned 852 losses 


for $2,178,182 in January, compared with 


504 losses for $1,535,357 in the first 
month of 1951. This shows, says Secre- 
tary E. C. Niver, an increase of 69% 


in number of claims and a rise of 


42% in the amount of loss. 









Fabian Bachrach 


S. H. ASHTON 


versity; he was made special agent in 
Pennsylvania in 1932, recalled to the 
head office in 1939, made assistant sec- 
retary in 1940 and secretary in 1944. He 
was made assistant vice president and 
secretary in 1949. 

Vice President and Secretary S. H. 
Ashton joined the National in 1926 as 
special agent in New England after 
experience with the Michigan and Wis- 
consin Inspection Bureaus. He was 
elected a secretary in 1944, 

Vice President and Secretary E. H. 
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Clarkson is a native of Oklahoma and 
came with the National as special agent 
in Oklahoma in 1938, became assistant 
secretary in 1940, served in the Navy 
from 1944 to 1946 and was made secre- 
tary in 1946. 

Vice President and Secretary W. O. 
Minter joined the National as special 
























W. O. MINTER 


agent in Virginia in 1920 and after ex- 
perience in other fields was transferred 
to the head office in Hartford in 1928 








Policyholders 
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Special Risk Underwriters 


Underwriting all lines of 
insurance (except life) for 
industry, business, financial 
institutions and the home. 





a NEW SERVICE to 


American Universal Insurance Co. 


WESTERN UNION 


OPERATOR 25 


No matter where our policyholders travel in this 
great land of ours — and no matter at what 

time their immediate problem may arise — they 
may feel sure of speedy, efficient claims handling at 


A simple call to Western Union by number, 
operator 25, will give them the name of the nearest 
American Universal claims representative .. . 

2, Another service — another mark of progress by a 













all times in the event of accident. 


progressive company. 
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INSURANCE “SS” COMPANY 


Providence 6, Rhode Island 
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and became assistant secretary in 1929, 
secretary in 1940. 

F. F. White, new vice president and 
secretary, was born in Texas and joined 
the National in 1923 as special agent, 
later state agent in Baltimore. He was 
called to the head office in Hartford to 
be superintendent of the loss and rein- 














F. F. WHITE 


surance department and was made as- 
sistant secretary in 1945, secretary in 
1947. 

Vice President and Secretary A. J. 
Wyatt joined the National in 1936 and 
served in various field positions in Penn- 
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sylvania until 1943 when he went to the 
head office as general agent and in 1945 
was made an assistant secretary becom- 
ing secretary in 1947. 


CAMDEN COUNTY AGENTS MEET 

The Camden County Insurance Agents 
Association held a luncheon meeting 
February 25 at Kenney’s with R. C. 
Klebart of the Factory Insurance As- 
—- speaking on “The Story of the 
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The Horseshoe.House 





CCORDING to an Indian myth, a mighty giant who 
A used Cape Cod for his bed flung his moccasins into 
the sea because they were full of sand. The one 
nearest the mainland became Martha’s Vineyard and the 
other Nantucket which in the Indian tongue meant the 
Far-Away Island. 

The first white settlement on Nantucket was formed by 
a group who in 1659 bought the island from Thomas 
Mayhew of Martha’s Vineyard; his price was thirty 
pounds and “two Beaver Hatts, one for myself and one 
for my wife.” Leader of the settlers was Tristram Coffin 
of Salisbury, Massachusetts, whose family became one of 
the most prominent on the Island. 

For a time the island was torn by a feud between Tris- 
tram Coffin and John Gardner, but the breach was healed 
by the marriage of Tristram’s grandson Jethro Coffin and 
John Gardner’s daughter Mary. As a wedding present, 
Mary’s father gave land and Jethro’s gave lumber for a 
home. Built in 1686, this house is now Nantucket’s oldest 
and gets its name from the odd-looking chimney ornament, 
believed by some to be meant for a horseshoe. 

One night in Jethro’s absence a drunken Indian who 
had hidden in the attic fell through the loose board floor 
to a closet beneath. The crash awakened Mary who saw 
him emerge from the closet and squat on the hearth 
where he began sharpening his knife. In terror, she seized 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


of Farslway 
Island 


her baby and fled in search of help. The Indian was in 
close pursuit but he plunged headlong down a flight of 
stairs to the hall below where Mary’s rescuers found him 
lying in a stupor. As Nantucket Indians never made 
trouble except when under the influence of liquor he was 
released. 

In the 19th century Nantucket became the country’s lead- 
ing whaling center and, though its population never 
reached 10,000, at one time it was the third richest munici- 
pality in Massachusetts. Whaling ships from the Far-Away 
Island girdled the globe, their hard-won cargoes bringing 
wealth to most of the island’s families. 

In the possession of the Coffin family for many years, 
the Horseshoe House is now owned by the Nantucket His- 
torical Association. 
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Neumann, Ackerman, Doremus, Cahill, 


Farrer on Eastern Agents’ Program 


Cowles, Jr., of Hartford, 
astern Agents Confer- 
ence of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, has announc eda tenta- 
tive program for the meeting which will 
take place at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., on April 6-8. 

Principal speakers at the Eastern 
Agents Conference will include Laur- 
ence J. Ackerman, dean, School of Busi- 
Administration, University of Con- 
necticut; Richard Farrer, educational di- 
rector, National Fire Insurance Co.; 
Frederick W. Doremus, Eastern Under- 
writers Association, and James M. Ca- 
hill, National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. 

National 
will include 
ber of the 
and Washington Representative 
ice G. Herndon. 

Report of the conference 
will be handled by Chairman Morton 
V. V. White assisted by Mr. Doremus. 

Conference Starts Sunday 

The conference will get under way on 
Sunday, April 6, with the registration 
desk opening at 4:00 p.m. A buffet sup- 
per and get-together will welcome those 
that arrive on Sunday. 

There will be three general 
two on Monday and one on Tuesday 
and the meeting will conclude with a 
luncheon on Tuesday. The banquet and 
dance will be held on Monday night 
with the “Colgate-13” providing the en- 
tertainment. 

The theme 


Edwin S 
chairman of the E 


ness 


Association representatives 
Joseph A. Neumann, mem- 
NAIA executive committee, 
Maur- 


committee 


sessions, 


of this year’s meeting, the 
fourth annual meeting since the start 
of these territorial conferences, will be 
Prog Through Cooperation.” 

Applications for registration and hotel 
accommodations have been sent to each 
member of the National Association in 
the Eastern territory. Additional appli- 
cations may be secured from state asso- 
ciation secretary-managers or by writ- 
ing direct to the Eastern Agents Con- 
ference, 1033 Federal Trust Building, 
Newark, N. J. 

The program follows: 

Monday—April 7, 1952 

10:30 a.m.—State officers’ meeting, Ed- 
win S. Cowles, Jr., presiding; open 
meeting—all invited. 

11:00 am—General session: 
Secretary J. Vernon Coblentz, 
tion of conference committee; 


xress 


report of 
introduc- 
report ot 








To duties Producers on 
Office Procedure March 4 


Office procedure for agents and brokers 
will 53 the subject of a talk to be 
given by Richard J. Layton, vice presi- 
dent of the Rough Notes Co., Inc., on 
Tuesday, March 4, at. twelve noon, ip 
the board room of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street. The meeting is being sponsored 
by the Insurance Society of New York, 
and will be open to the public. 

Mr. Layton will illustrate his address 
by projecting sample forms on a screen. 
He will explain bookkeeping methods, 
time studies, and other means of devel- 
oping utmost efficiency. 


special committee on amendment to con- 
stitution and by-laws; report of Treas- 
urer Preston H. Hadley. 

2:00 p.m.—Second general session: re- 
port of conference committee, Morton 
V. V. White; remarks, Fred W. Dore- 
mus, secretary Eastern Underwriters 
Association, and casualty manual 
changes, James M. Cahill, secretary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 


Problems of 1952,’ 
swers, Laurence J. 
School of 3usiness, 
necticut—moderator. Fire and_ allied 
lines, Richard Farrer, educational di- 
rector, National Fire; automobile insur- 
ance, Winslow H. Arnold, vice president, 
Aetna Insurance Group; fidelity and 
surety bonds, Ashby C. Taylor, vice 
president, Fidelity and Deposit. 

4:00 p.m.—Grass Roots Help, Maurice 
G. Herndon, NAIA. 

7:00 p.m.—B anquet (dinner dance), 
entertainment by the “Colgate—13.” 

Tuesday—April 8, 1952 

10:30 a.m.—Third general session: re- 
ports: budget committee, resolution com- 
mittee, nominating committee, election 
of officers, time and place of 1953 meet- 
ing 


questions and an- 
Ackerman, dean, 
University of Con- 


11 -00 am.—‘Your National 
tion”—Joseph A. Neumann, 
committeeman, NAIA, Jamaica, N. Y. 
_ 11:30 a.m.—Information as to forma- 
tion of catastrophe committees at state 
and local levels, Donald Sherwood, gen- 
eral adjuster, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

12:30 p.m.—Final luncheon, induction 
of newly elected officers by Mr. Neu- 
mann. 


Associa- 
executive 


Paul J. Kennedy Agency, Inc. 
Moves to 80 John St., N. Y. 


The Paul J. Kennedy Agency, Inc., is 
moving its offices from 59 John Street 
in New York to 80 John Street, as of 
March 1. The agency commenced busi- 
ness at 10 Gold Street in 1934, and 
moved to 59 John Street in 1940, where 
it has been located for the last 12 years. 
The agency accepts risks anywhere in 
the United States and Canada. 

Paul J. Kennedy in addition to his 
agency business has been active in the 
affairs of the Insurance Society of New 
York; first as a lecturer on the Standard 
Fire Insurance policy of the State of 
New York; later as a member and chair- 
man of the educational committee; and 
still later as a vice president of the 
Society. He is a director of the Society 
and one of its Life Members. 

Thomas J. Cunningham, the vice presi- 
dent, was born in New York City, and 
after completing his primary education 
attended Cathedral Preparatory School 
and Cathedral College of New York 
City. Prior to entering the insurance 
business he was engaged in the invest- 
ment field. His entire insurance experi- 
ence has been spent with the Paul J. 
Kennedy Agency, which organization he 
joined in November, 1941. Mr. Cunning- 
ham has wide experience in fire and al- 
lied lines, and in addition to that field 
he is in charge of inland marine and 
automobile underwriting. 

Raymond A. Hoffmann, the secretary 
and treasurer, after completing his pri- 
mary education attended Fordham Pre- 
paratory School and New York Univer- 
sity School of Civil Engineering and 
then transferred to Fordham University 
School of Law from which institution he 
holds a degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
For three years he was mining interests 
in Alaska. From 1920 to 1943 he was in 
the practice of law in New York City, 
specializing in real estate, estate and 
corporate matters. In 1943 he joined the 
Paul J. Kennedy Agency, Inc. 


Maine Women Meet 


About 150 attended the annual Bosses 
Night of the Insurance Women of 
Southern Maine held at the Lafayette 
Hotel at Portland. Pins denoting mem- 
bership in the National Insurance 
Women’s Association were presented to 
the four past presidents of the local 
organization, including Katherine Wer- 
ner, Portland; Ulrica West, Biddeford; 
Annie Sullivan, Portland, and Florence 
Bibber, Lisbon Falls. 

Guests included State Insurance Com- 
missioner George F. Mahoney and Dep- 
uty Commissioner Guy R. Whitten. 
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Effective March 3rd, 
We will be located in our new and larger quarters at 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK (38) 


ROOM 1607 
Telephone Number WHitehall 3-5152 
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Pacific Fire Honors 


Griffiths-Van Duzer Agency 


Frank A. Van Duzer and Russell S. 
Van Duzer of the Griffiths-Van Duzer 
Company, Inc., Albany, N. Y., were re- 
cently honored at a silver anniversary 
dinner at Keelers, Albany, by their com- 
pany and agency associates in com- 
memoration of the agency’s 25th year 
as representative of the Pacific Fire of 
New York. 

On the occasion, a 25-year certificate 
was presented by Special Agent Bernard 
A. Rassman and Frank J. Rieder, agency 
superintendent. Also attending the din- 
ner were Robert E. Ten Eyck and 
Allston Headley. 


Daytime Broker’s Course 
Has Appeal for Women 


Although women students have been 
well represented in all previous semes- 
ters, the Daytime Insurance Broker’s 
course given by the Adult Education 
Division of Brooklyn College has always 
been of special interest to many women 
who are unable to attend classes while 
their children are at home. 

The course which begins on March 
10. will prepare students for the brok- 
er’s license examination to be given by 
the Insurance Department in June. 
Classes meet every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
Tuition for the complete course is $50, 
and registration is now open. 

To register, or for further informa- 
tion, call at room 1150 Boylan Hall or 
telephone or write the Office of Adult 
Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
10, N. Y. GEdney 4-9437, 


Cleveland Board Honors 


Eleven Past Trustees 


testimonials of appreciation 
are cherished possessions of 11 past 
trustees of the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland as recognition of their serv- 
ices and tokens of friendship. Signed by 
Hugh K. Dawson, president, and Joseph 
H. Bishop, Jr., secretary, the testi- 
monials were presented at the board’s 
dinner-dance meeting at Hotel Cleve- 
land. 

Seven of the last trustees were pres- 
ent. They were L. S. Asling, A. F. Gold- 
enbogen, C. G. Hale, C. M. Johnson, 

. W. Lenihan, W. Levering and 
E. A. Pabody. Honored in absentia 
were B. P. Gale, G. A. Gouder, D. L 
Murray and Ellis W. Ryan. 

The 106-year-old board is one of the 
oldest trade organizations in the coun- 
try. Cheif speaker was James F. Van 
Vechten of Akron, president of the Na- 
tional Assoication of Insurance Agents 
and president of McIntosh-Bowers-West 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


* 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1853 


2 


NATIONAI BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1866 
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MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 


wy 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


kd 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J 


ORGANIZED 1909 


A 


PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Canadian Departments: 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C. 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Bis Bill 
(Continued from Page 19) 


of the first private dwellings in America 
to have an enclosed staircase, protected 
by an approved fire door, equipped with 
a fusible link to close it. The house will 
also be sub-divided into two sections by 
a fire resistant partition, also protected 
by an approved fire door. The home will 
be open to the public in June. 

At present, he lives in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., with his wife, the former Hallie 
Fairbank of Pelham Manor, N. be and 
three daughters, Jo Ann, 9; Bonnie, 7; 
and Nancy 3. 





Theodore Warren Budlong 

Theodore W. Budlong, advertising 
manager of National Board’s public rela- 
tions department, has an extensive in- 
surance background. It includes not only 
the position of director of publicity for 
the Loyalty Companies and other pub- 
licity work but he has had varied experi- 
ence with agency problems, with field 
work in production, as executive special 
agent for the Middle West working out 
of Chicago and again for the Pacific 
Coast, and in addition had experience in 
handling claims in branch office and 
field, as agent and as underwriter. 

Born in Denver, Ted Budlong was the 
son of E. C. Budlong, a leader in A. & 
H. field, who died five years ago. E. 
C. Budlong was executive vice president 
of Bankers Accident of Des Moines and 
then became vice president of Federal 
Life of Chicago. For two vears he was 
president of the A. & H. Underwriters’ 
Conference. 

A graduate of Grinnell College, Ted 
spent all of his business career in in- 
surance, with an interruption of two 
years in the Armed Forces overseas. His 
first insurance job was with Bankers 
Accident as state agent for Minnesota 
and then as branch manager of the 
Omaha office. When the company 
merged with Federal Life, Ted moved to 
Chicago for a year to organize the Fed- 
eral’s monthly premium accident and 
health department in that city. Then fol- 
lowed a year as local agent with Gen- 
eral Accident in Denver. 

His first job with a multiple line com- 
pany was as underwriter in the A. & 
H. department of the Commercial Casu- 
alty of Newark. He started and was 
editor of the first house organ of that 
company, called “Accident and Health 
Fieldman.” While with Commercial Casu- 
alty and the Loyalty Group of which it 
is a member Ted handled special assign- 
ments in the field which included one 
year in Chicago and six years in San 
Francisco. In the latter assignment he 
served as executive special agent, A. & 
H. department, for the Pacific Coast. 

In 1936 he was promoted to the home 
office in Newark as assistant to Vice 
President J. Schofield Rowe, in charge 
of publicity and advertising and as edi- 
tor of the Loyalty Group house organ. 
Next he became director of publicity and 
advertising for the Loyalty Group Com- 
panies. That was in 1939. In Septem- 
ber, 1944, he joined National Board’s 
public relations department. 

Mr. Budlong was president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference for the 
term 1946-47. For six years he was on 
the Conference’s executive committee. 
He lives in Port Washington, Long Is- 
land. His wife, Ware Torrey Budlong, 
is a successful writer of fiction. They 
have a son and a daughter. 
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Ronnie Halkenhauser 

Ronnie Halkenhauser, a native New 
Yorker, came to National Board in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, to assist in publicizing 
women’s activities in fire safety and fire 
insurance trends of interest to women. 
When 10 years old she won a Fire Pre- 
vention Essay medal offered to New 
York City public school children by the 
New York Board. At about age 7 she 


had published a neighborhood newspaper 
with wide circulation among her parents 
and brothers. Ignoring the obvious sign 
that writing about fire safety was her 
call, she first explored the possibilities 


of journalism per se, French teaching 
and all-purpose scholaring which later 
was abandoned when no great need for 
such was noted in the “Help Wanted” 
columns. 

From George Washington High School 
where she was feature editor of a school 
paper, “The Cherry Tree,” she went to 
Hunter College and got a B.A. in Eng- 
lish. She went out for fencing, swim- 
ming, the school paper, presidency of the 
YWCA and other clubs. 

While at college she worked during 
the day in the advertising department of 
the New York Times. Trying to spell out 
Halkenhauser over the telephone con- 
sumed too much of the day and she be- 
came “Miss Evans” for a spell. At the 
end of a year she left to resume her 
own name and take over the classified 
department of Kelly-Nason Advertising 
Agency for another year. Then one 
day, she managed to convince the city 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle that there 
was another young woman who could 
handle a man’s job. For five years she 
did all-round news reporting and fea- 
tures. One of these was a quite solemn 
crusade against Noel Coward for his 
mocking reference to the courage of 
Brooklyn soldiers which had Congress 
for a time seriously considering barring 
the British playwright from American 
shores. The crusade was unsuccessful 
from the Eagle standpoint, but resulted 
in Coward’s getting a lot of publicity 
which he didn’t need, being next to Ber- 
nard Shaw the world’s best known writer 


of plays—best known except Shake- 
speare. 
After a five-month trip to South 


America in 1947 fire prevention once 
again bubbled to the surface. 

At the National Board Ronnie meets 
many editors of women’s magazines, 
newspaper syndicates, radio and televi- 
sion personalities with news of fire 
safety and trends in fire insurance of 
importance to women. She suggests story 
ideas, either writing them herself or 
helping the assigned writer to dig up 
the material, helps edit fact sheets for 
Fire Prevention Week, Christmas and 
Spring Clean-Up and makes herself 
available to those needing information 
on services of the capital stock fire in- 
surance industry. 

She is married to a newspaperman, 
Robert Wacker, Jr. They live in New 
York’s Greenwich Village where the res- 
taurants are not fireproof but none of 
them ever catches fire. 


Elliott W. Robbins 

Elliott W. Robbins, National Board’s 
director of Employe Information, joined 
the public relations department in 1950 
to set up an employe informational serv- 
ice for the use of board member compa- 
nies, insurance associations and special 
purpose groups within the business. He 
is editor of “Facts for Employe Informa- 
tion,” a bi-monthly bulletin of informa- 


tion about the business for employes. He 
keeps in touch with house organ edi- 
tors, personnel and training directors of 
member companies which utilize this ma- 
terial in their own publications or adapt 
it for dissemination among employes in 
other ways. 

Before joining National Board, Robbins 
was manager of publications of Sylvania 
Electric Products. There, he was one of 
the first members of the industrial re- 
lations department which was organized 
at Sylvania in 1941 when that company 
began a remarkable expansion based on 
orders for war-time equipment. At Syl- 
vania, Robbins, edited a company-wide 
magazine, the prize-winning “Sylvania 
Beam,” developed a management news- 
letter and handled plant town publicity. 
One of the features on which he worked 
was the article “Big Stuff in Small 
Towns” in Reader’s Digest telling about 
the decentralization of Sylvania’s plants. 
Robbins’ first job after graduating from 
Harvard in 1933 was as managing editor 
and director of the Athol Daily News in 
Massachusetts. While in college, he had 
been a by-line correspondent with In- 
ternational News and Hearst’s old Uni- 
versal Service at the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics in the summer. After 
building the circulation of the Athol 
paper to one-fourth the population of the 
community, he returned to Boston as 
New England public relations director 
for the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. Following repeal of the NRA, he 
joined the Boston office of Doremus & 
Company, financial advertising agency. 
Broadening his field to include commer- 
cial and product as well as institutional 
publicity, he joined the Boston office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son handling publicity 
for a number of large New England 
accounts. In 1938, he left Ayer to set 
up his own agency, specializing in pub- 
licity and company employe plant papers. 
Some clients were Sprague Electric Co., 
Economy Stop and Shop Grocery Stores 
and Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Co. In 1941 he came to New York to 
join Sylvania. 

Interested in civic and church affairs, 
he was elected a delegate to two Re- 
publican state conventions in Massachu- 
setts and has held various other local 
offices. He also conducted courses for 
several years for Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education Night School on 
Modern Publicity and Public Relations 
and on Vocational Guidance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robbins have four chil- 
dren. They live in Rye, N.Y. 


Larry Aasen 

Larry Aasen, most recent addition to 
National Board public relations staff, 
who has had a variety of editorial ex- 
perience, is one of the few men who have 
a Masters degree in Public Relations. 
His task at National Board is to help 
edit “Fire Insurance Facts and Trends,” 
the three annual newspaper fact sheets 
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N. Y. STATE EXAMS 


INSURANCE 
ig COURSE 


Consecutive Term by the Pohs Method 
Starts Mon., March 10, for 
Brokers’ Examination on June 12, 1952 
NOTARY Pusuic COURSE 
Consecutive Term by the Pohs Method 
Starts Wednesday, March 19 


for Exam. April 22 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
BROKERAGE SCHOOL 
Write, phone or call for Booklet 
INSTITUTE OF 
INSURANCE 
132 Nassau Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Near City Hall 
Tel. COrtlandt 7-7318 
POHS, Founder-Director 


Approved by N. Y. State Dept. of 
Education and Department of Insurance 




















and other publications. He also writes 
magazine articles, radio and newspaper 
material. ck et 

Aasen was born and raised in East- 
ern North Dakota. After graduating 
from Hillsboro, N. D. high school, he got 
a journalism degree from University of 
North Dakota. This took six years be- 
cause of a “break” between his sopho- 
more and junior years to serve three 
years in the army airborne infantry. 
During this time, he worked as a 
cryptographer, reported for army news- 
papers, tried to enjoy the glider rides 
and served in France. 

Returning to University of North 
Dakota, he became managing editor of 
the school paper, president of his senior 
class, was named to Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and was elected to 
Sigma Delta Chi, journalism honorary 
and Blue Key, a national honorary fra- 
ternity. ae 

Larry’s first newspaper job was editing 
a high school newspaper, written in 
Latin. From this he went to country 
weeklies, house magazines, shoppers’ 
guides and editing a monthly supple- 
ment in a daily newspaper. His first 
public relations job was with AGSCO, 
Inc., a wholesale company operating in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 
In 1948 he attended Boston University 
where he received a Master of Science 
in public relations. Most of this work 
was done at night because during the 
day he was News Editor of “Hunting 
& Fishing,” a magazine. He was in 
charge of the magazine’s public rela- 
tions program. In summer of 1949 he 
did some “hitch-hiking” through Eng- 
land, Norway, Sweden. Denmark. Ger- 
many, Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

His first job in New York City was 
with the “Journal of Accountancy” as 
assistant editor and publicity head. He 
replaced Myrick Land on the National 
Board public relations staff in March, 
1951. Aasen, a bachelor, lives in Green- 
wich Village, New York City. 


Grange Mutual Fire Shows 


Gains in Assets, Surplus 
Policyholders of the Grange Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, at their an- 
nual meeting at Rochester, N. H., heard 
Charles W. Varney, Jr., president, list 
gains in assets, surplus, policies written 
and premiums written. He predicted fur- 
ther gains in 1952. 

President Varney reported assets of 
the company December 31, 1951 were 
$544,193, highest in the company’s his- 
tory, with a gain of more than $50,000 
over the previous year. Assets have in- 
creased more than 50% the past four 
years, he said. He added, “During the 
year we issued 6,297 direct policies. 
These include 1,092 new policies. Our di- 
rect premium writings for the year were 
$285,655, a gain of more than $34,000 
over 1950, which was our previous 
highest year.” 
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Agents know that quick action on underwriting 
problems and the acceptance of new or unusual 
risks often make the difference between keeping 
and losing profitable business. That’s why they like 
North America’s Service Office system, which 
provides easy-to-reach Head Office service. 


There are 42 of these Service Offices, strategi- 
cally located throughout the United States and 





PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO 








How to keep grass from growing under new or unusual risks 


Canada. Each renders valuable underwriting 
assistance. Each makes immediate decisions. 


Wouldn’t it help you to be associated with an 
organization that makes your job easier? Learn of 
the advantages of doing business with North 
America Companies. Get in touch with the Service 
Office Manager nearest you. If you don’t know him, 
write us. We’ll be happy to introduce you. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the old- 
est American stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads the North America 
Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and 
Casualty insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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idan ‘Gentiles of sn ——= = = FIA Names Stevens in 
Security Companies Charge at Pittsburgh 


LLOYD IS CHIEF ACCOUNTANT EXECUTIVE SPECIAL AGENT 


Ladner Joined Group in 1944 as Chief Lopaus Transferred From Syracuse to 
Accountant; Lloyd Bates Graduate Hartford jn the Nationwide Dept. 


With Phi Beta Kappa Replacing Stevens 













































George A. Stevens has been appointed 
executive special agent in charge of the 
Factory Insurance Association’s Pitts- 
burgh office. H. R. Lopaus, special agent 
in the Syracuse, N. Y., office, is being 
transferred to the Hartford office as 
executive special agent in the nationwide 
are you forgetting department, replacing Mr. Stevens. 

With the growth of new business in 
the Pittsburgh area, Mr. Stevens’ years 


of experience will enable the FIA to 
continue servicing the fire insurance in- 
terests of local industry as fully as it 


has in the past. 

A graduate of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in 1934, Mr. Stevens joined the 
FIA in July of that year as an inspector. 
For several years he handled field in- 


and 
spection work and was then located in 
Philadelphia. In 1938 he was transferred 
‘ to the Hartford office as an underwriting F 
supervisor. Appointed executive special 


agent early in 1950, he assisted in the 
supervision and handling of nationwide 
accounts in the broadened program de- 
partment. 


e 
business? 
A graduate of the University of 


UJ : | 

rie 0 328 van 68 business. ape _ Maine, Mr. Lopaus went with the FIA 
ee vertising Maciel agents will use in in 1937 and spent several years in the 
attracting profitable clients... NOT ONLY underwriting department, later going 
THE FACTORIES but stores, restaurants, hos- into the field as an inspector. He re- 
pitals, hotels, schools, apartment houses, public turned to the Hartford office as an 
GEORGE R. LADNER utilities, canneries, laundries, banks, bakeries, undewriting supervisor and in 1947 was 
dairies, flour and steel mills. appointed special agent in Syracuse. 


“Will you blow up or break down?” is the a 


George R. Ladner, formerly chief ac- 
countant, has been elected controller of 
the Security of New Haven and Con- 
necticut Indemnity. Mr. Ladner joined 
the Security- Connecticut Insuri ince Com- 


panies as chief accountant in 1944, which 


















































position he has held until his election 












as controller. Prior to joining the Se- 

curity Mr. Ladner had a number of years type of folder you can send to SFSIyOUS,; the FIRE RATES REDUCED IN VA. 

experience in both home office and type of material that pays. Just as it’s wise to — 

branch office insurance operations. read our ‘Boiler and Machinery True or False.”’ Bowles Estimates That Policyholders 
Mr. Ladner graduated from Notre Samples of each available on request to our Will Save Over $1,000,000; Coin- 

Dame in the class of 1929. He has been Advertising Department. surance Amount Now 80% 


Another reduction on fire insurance 
rates in Virginia was ordered by the 





in insurance organizations in the 
field and is now chairman of 






accountil 










the uniform accounting committee of State Corporation Commission. Com- 
and a vice president of the Insurance missioner of Insurance George A. 
Accountants Association, a c ountry -wide Bowles estimated the reduction will save 






Virginia policyholders more than $1,- 
000,000 during 1952 alone. 

The cut was the fifth ordered by the 
SCC since it took over the regulation 
of fire insurance rates in 1928. SCC 
member W. Marshall King estimated 
the five cuts will have resulted in accu- 
mulated savings on fire insurance pre- 
miums of $76,000,000 by the end of this 
year. 

Two important over-all changes in 
policies were included in the SCC order. 
One involves a change in the automatic 
reinstatement of loss clause. In the past, 
the total amount of insurance was auto- 
matically reduced by the amount paid 
in case of a loss due to fire, but the 
original amount of the policy could be 

ted with the account reinstated by paying an additional pre- 

“Mr, Lloyd graduated from Bates Col- mium. The new clause provides that 
lege in 1942 magna 2 laude with Phi the amount of any policy will not be 
Beta Kz = honors Following his grad- reduced by the amount of loss paid. 


uation, he entered a United States ’ Another involves co-insurance. Rates 
Army and upon his release from the & : are usually computed on commercial 
service with uc rank of captain he fe a buildings on the assumption that 1576 of 
joined the Security staff. , the value is insured, whereas 80% is 


Mr. Lloyd is a fice ae of the New : used in some states. The order aieen a 
Haven Chapter of the National Associa- o on ' Croup special credit to policyholders insuring 
tion of Cost Accountants, the Insurance ee een! f for 80% of value. 

Aces Associa in which or- pee Through another rule change, small 


suntants ition, in which ort 
ization he serves on the taxation apartment houses will not be charged 
premiums higher than rates on dwell- 


and an associate member of 
yn of Casualty Accountants ings housing one or two families. The 


yrganization. He has membe rship in the 
Associ ation of Casualty and Surety Ac- 
countants and the Insurance Ac ‘countant 
id Stati stical Association, in which or- 
lization he serves as a member of 
the statistical committee. For a num 
ber of years he has been active in the 
New Ha of the National 
Association of Ae ‘countants and is 
currently serving as director ed assist- 
ant secretary. 
— Chief Accountant 
With election of Mr. Ladner as con- 
troller, pinnennetaaiat is made of ap- 
pointment of John E. Llovd as _ chief 
iccountant. Mr. Lloyd joined the Secur- 
itv-Conneciicut Insurance Companies in 
ep and since that time has been asso- 
] g department 
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and Statisticians. ROYAL INSURANCS COMPANY, LIMITED © ROYAL & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE order provides 2 as many as = 
— BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. ANY © QUEEN INSU! families can inhabit one house at the 
WINS FIRE SCHOLARSHIP THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO.. EMNITY coarser > sum Sonar en same fire insurance rates as apply to a 
lohn W. Everett, January, 1952, grad OF AMERICA © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE | © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY single family residence. 
uate of Von Steuben High School at ? The reduced rates apply to brick pro- 
Chicago, has been awarded a James S. tected mercantile buildings, and con- 
Kemper Foundation scholarship in fire tents; brick bakeries and _ contents; 
protection engineering at Illinois In- farm and country property that is brick; 
stitute of Technology, it was announced brick and frame apartment buildings; 
by H. L. Kennicott, secretary of the brick hospitals; brick and frame board- 
foundation. The scholarship covers all eres ee ee keer et idee: Sing houses, and public and private gar- 












tuition and academic fees for four vears. : = ages. 
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CLEVELAND 
320 Bulkley Bldg. 

















175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


PEARL AMERICAN GROUP 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


1423-1424 Carew Tower 


SAN FRANCISCO 
369 Pine St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
436 Walnut Street 

















Assets 


*Bonds 
GOverMMBeNt! Seeeisas ihe ss StF ani etals 
POPC OAC. ois ces CR Eien cocci see baad me 
Industrial and Miscellaneous .......... 


*Stocks 
BPN sistent Va asebis vie ndeteue ianals 
Pe CICS oo yas 6 aaa s Hos venga 
MPA ROANG STISURANCE 04.66 6c.6.0.0)s 9.8 See sl 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ........... 


Cash atid: Dani GENOSITS: i. diese sae cso 


Premium balances receivable not more than 
90 days past due, less reinsurance pre- 
miums due to other companies ......... 


Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses due 
iram-other Companies ....... ocean ok ae 


ERET SaaiTited “ASSCUS Ts 4s de soe cs Sedan sees 


Total Admitted “Assets®...2. 5... 222... 


saan 


19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1951 
| 








Assets 


*Bonds 
MAMOTTMON Cs 5.550. Soe aceinie.giaicueels ead stenipiotoues 
APRON ACEN cyte co Ss citar axa saeriue eave Dene 
Industrial and Miscellaneous........... 


*Stocks 


PRICIER A scien cs cio oreo an ae Reals an Sas 
[agi c lt ome OP 0) 22 i ee eee 
Bam ANG: (Stans o5 5 ob Lolencseaes's 
Industrial and Miscellaneous........... 


Cashvand bank Geposuss sc2:.60%0 85 te oe 


Premium balances receivable not more than 
90 days past due, less reinsurance pre- 
miums due to other companies......... 


Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses due 
frOni GtNer COMIDAMIOS.:. ...ce ct sccinceces 


OUbeGr Admitted) ASSOFS 6s os.oics. 5 5 oda cese 


Total Admitted Assets........ 














Assets 
*Bonds 
OO REC To | a A ees RR 


SAS ae ea srg io aot s SaaS 


*Stocks 
ROTOR ie hein hoch Sistah oe eee eR ee 
PPT HE yO CIERRE Stoel atic cline wae Rasa eee 
PRAT Perec s coat, esi ed an areal seis aioe 
Industrial and Miscellaneous........... 


Gasly and ‘bank: deposits... : 6.0.05 0% .ic8ee 


Premium balances receivable not more than 
90 days past due, less reinsurance pre- 
miums due to other companies......... 


Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses due 
EOIN “Olner COMPANIES <2. 6.6 i caleviacs cece 


Other.adimitteds Assets soc cick ecco eee 


Total Admitted Assets........ 








Monarch Fire Insurance Company 


Corporate Office: 320 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1951 (New York Basis) 














Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. (United States Branch) 





} Liabilities 
| Unearned premium reserve ............. $ 9,296,192.82 
~~ o | TS sien cess of adjustment........... 1,370,737.00 
69,690.00 $ 8,881,079.88 | RECEIVE HOR tAROSG. canes Sacles Gers shcsste'w as 237,016.85 
Reserve for all other liabilities............ 542,705.02 
$ 202,400.00 COMURGCERCY TESETVE. ..5co< Bikwek ocd derscon die $ 117,799.88 
2,692,406.00 | Statitory Denes ss hse eo adds dds 850,000.00 
2,811,186.98 le 
1'242-770.00 6,948,762.98 | SSERPMSES A Srp SHS eg ea oes Serena tnt ales 6,598,221.09 
1,334,861.02 | Surplus to Policyholders............. 7,566,020.97 
D017. See eer AN eee $19,012,672.66 
880,494.93 | 
883,878.53 *Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
83,595.32 Securities carried at $960,000.00 are deposited as required by law. 
$19,012,672.66 


The Eureka-Security Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1951 (New York Basis) 





Liabilities 
Unearned premium reserve................ $ 8,038,723.35 
sae Losses in process of adjustment........... 1,187,356.00 
65,860.00 $ 9,180,883.13 RCSEE GER TOT | CERO cine ess iernn cae ese o's 219,339.08 
—————— Reserve for all other liabilities............ 208,972.19 
$ 26,500.00 COMEMGENCY TESENVE 5. 5.o5 S03 obs eke ele dee $ 104,556.63 
2,402,492.00 DM ite Scale Sees Calin el crc ee ale Ciara vias ars 1,000,000.00 
yoyo salle BRON hich id gst etd ednd sk vc 3,469,691.18 
639,833.39 Surplus to Policyholders............ 4,574,247.81 
GHP A LEE Mera ene en ek es $14,228,638.43 
228,060.60 
320,270.71 
68,310.25 *Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
x Securities carried at $651,512.67 are deposited as required by law. 
$14,228,638.43 





Liabilities 
$3,014,481.53 Unearned premium reserve................ $2,446,366.52 
93,600.00 $3,108,081.53 Losses in process of adjustment........... 360,720.00 
MOSEL VE) FOES ANOS]. ooo ales oc mar ncaroucees 65,372.86 
$. . 22,200.00 Pee soatasalt- otter hahiiiiies 64,895.88 
815,114.00 Reserve for all other liabilities............ 895. 
159,512.00 COMUNGENCY TESCEVE oe cn ccc nceemneens $ 65,020.03 
361,474.00 TN aa eS) eeciwn ea dectes 819,336.00 
PURER L SUDONIS so ooo 2 hn cos Seen e so ows seine 5 1,317,767.85 
Surplus: fo. Policyholders: «.....:..0.... wie _2,202,123.88 
6,217.57 ed ew se $5,139,479.14 
355,134.99 
*Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
22,694.45 Securities carried at $317,862.08 are deposited as required by law. 
$5,139,479.14 
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English Cargo Policy Texts Applied 
By Swedish Marine Insurance Cos. 


Gunnar Bomz in, manager- director ol! 


che Sjoassurans Kompaniet, discussed the 
use of English texts in cargo policies on 
exports when he addressed a 
group of the 
His re- 


Swedish 
meeting of the marine 
Swedish Insurance Association. 
marks were reported in the Scandinavian 
Insurance Quarterly and extracts, trans- 
lated by Hans von Heijne of the Svea- 


Nornan Insurance Co. of Gothenburg, 


follow: 

“When covering export shipments from 
Sweden the Swedish marine underwrit- 
have their policies made 
out in English. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the policy text adopted in 
these cases does not consist of a trans- 
lation of the ordinary Swedish cargo 
policy but, on the contrary, of a text 
drafted some years ago by the Associa- 
tion of Swedish Marine Underwriters. 
This text is practically identical with 
the ordinary English Lloyd’s policy. 

“In fact two different texts are used, 
one of which is intended to cover ship- 
ments to England and the British Em- 
pire, whereas the other text is intended 
for goods with destinations outside the 
British Empire. That type of policy 
differs from the Lloyd’s form. Some 
companies restrict themselves to the 
use of the first-mentioned type of policy 
irrespective of the port of destination.” 


ers generally 


Lloyd’s and Swedish Forms Compared 


In his lecture, Mr. Boman gave a 
detailed description of the L st policy 
as it stands today, and an analysis ot the 
Institute Cargo Clauses F.P.A. and W.A. 
In this digest, however, the policy con- 
fines itself to the discrepancy between 
Lloyd’s form of policy and the Swedish 
onx 

“First of all it should be kept in mind 
that Swedish and British marine insur- 
ance differ in one very essential respect. 
Whereas in England the insurer is 
liable only for the risks specifically 
mentioned and included in the policy, the 
Swedish marine underwriters are liable 
for all and every Sag which is not spe- 
cifically excluded. Therefore the Swedish 
cargo policy ce one clause where 
certain risks are excluded, if an agree- 
ment has not been made to the contrary 
and an additional premium has been paid. 
Another clause enumerates the risks 
which are excluded under all circum- 
stances. 

“A natural consequence of the use of 
the English text adopted by the Swedish 
insurers is that their policies are sub- 
ject to English laws and not to Swedish. 
From a Swedish point of view this is 
remarkable but this fact has not been 
disadvantageous to the underwriters. 

“The amount insured is computed in 
different ways in Sweden and in Eng- 
land. In England a 10% imaginary profit 
is generally added to the sum arrived 
at by application of the rules mentioned 
in the Marine Insurance Act. This 
often means in practice that 10% is add- 
ed to the cif.-value, whereas according 
to Swedish cargo clauses this 10% is 
added to the fob.-value. 

“In England cargo claims are 
settled as a constructive total loss. 
so in Sweden, 
policy contains 


often 
Not 
since the Swedish cargo 
a clause stating that the 
mere fact that the goods are damaged 
does not entitle the assured to refuse 
acceptance. In practice, however, it often 
happe ns that the underwriters pay for 


a total Joss and agree that the assured 
abandons his goods to the insurer. 

“According to the Swedish F.P.A.- 
clause a loss in order to be recoverable 
from the underwriter must be approxi- 
mately caused by ‘a case of stranding’ 
and the policy defines what is ‘a case of 
stranding.’ In England the essential 
point is that the warranty is broken. 

“When granting cover for export cargo 
the Swedish marine offices often apply 
the Institute Cargo Clauses (Wartime 
Extension), thus accepting the extensive 
liability for deviations, transshipments, 
detainments, etc. provided by these 
clauses. Other special clauses such as 
for the inclusion of breakage, leakage 
and theft, as well as the clauses usually 
inserted in policies covering particular 
sorts of cargo, will also from time to 
time appear in the Swedish c cargo poli- 
cies in their true English versions.’ 


RESOLUTE SHOWS GAINS 


Assets and Premiums Earned in 1951 
at New Peak; Company Specializes 
in Auto Finance 
Assets of the Resolute Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford as of December 31, 
1951, upon completion of the company’s 
25th anniversary year, reached the peak 
figure of $16,204,783. Premiums earned 
for 1951 were $14,771,468 representing an 
increase of $806,032 over 1950, A. W. 
Kkerch, vice president and treasurer, an- 

nounces. 

The reserve for unearned premiums on 
December 31, 1951 amounted to $10,805,- 
145. In 1950 the Resolute ranked fourth 
in physical damage insurance premium 
writings in the United States, excluding 
major finance companies’ wholly owned 
insurance subsidiaries. 

Premiums earned for the five years 
from 1947 to 1951, showed an over-all 
increase of 345% 

The company derives its premium 
income from a producer group of 1,500 
representatives of independent finance 
and loan companies, banks and automo- 
bile dealers financing their own time 
sales. To cover its liabilities, including 
the entire reserve for unearned pre- 
miums, investments are confined entirely 
to U. S. Government Bonds. Such hold- 
ings, together with cash, comprise in 
excess of 89.43% of the assets on De- 
cember 31, 1951. 


Pass Tests for Insurance 


Dept. Cost Accountants 
Ernest L. Hirst, Kew Gardens, has 
passed an open competitive civil service 
examination to qualify for appointment 
to the position of associate cost accoun- 
tant (insurance) State Insurance Depart- 
ment. The position pays an annual 
salary (including emergency compensa- 
tion) ranging from $5,774 minimum to 
$7,037 maximum. 

The State Civil Service Commission 
also announced names of three candi- 
dates who have passed an open com- 
petitive examination to qualify for ap- 
pointment to the position of cost ac- 
countant (insurance) State Insurance 
Department. The position pays an an- 
nual salary (including emergency com- 
pensation) ranging from $3,846 minimum 
to $4,639 maximum. 

Those who passed in order of their 
standing are: Murray J. Landau, Brook- 
lyn; Frank Hauser, Saint Albans; Fred 
N. Lowe, Jamaica. 











SILAS R. FRANZ CO. 


INLAND MARINE REPORTS, SURVEYS and 
PERSONAL PROPERTY APPRAISALS 


110 Fulton St., New York 38 


WOrth 4-6141 











APPLETON & COX BANQUET 


Twenty-five Year Club Meets at Wal- 
dorf; President Cox Presides; New 
Officers of Club Are Elected 
The fifth annual banquet of the 
Twenty-five Year Club of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., of New York, managers for 
inland and ocean marine, yacht and air 
cargo insurance, was held Thursday, 
February 28, in the Perroquet Suite of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The dinner, 
preceded by a cocktail party, was ten- 
dered by the officers and directors of 
the corporation who were in attend- 
ance, with President D, Farley Cox, Jr., 

presiding. 

Eight new members were inducted 
into the club, bringing the total living 
membership to 58, which includes one 
associate member and one_ honorary 
member. The new members are Helen 
E. Bradbury, Richard O. Olsen, Law- 
rence R. Carlo, Frank Pansini, Richard 
G. Hulbert, Victor Pines, Kenneth C. 
Maines and John F. Campbell. 

After receiving their membership pins 
which have a distinctively marine motif, 
the new members were presented with 
appropriately inscribed sterling silver 
trays. 

On March 1, George D. Hoffman, 
chairman of the board of Appleton & 
Cox, will retire as president of the club. 
He will be succeeded by Lydia C. Selby, 
treasurer and director of the corpora- 
tion. Gustave H. Kahres will assume the 
duties of vice president, Margaret B. 
MacLellan those of secretary, and Mary 
A. Gauld those of treasurer. These four 
newly-elected officers who will serve 
two-year terms represent a_ total of 
138 years of service to the corporation. 
Only four officers of Appleton & Cox 
have not as yet served a quarter of a 
century with the organization. 


TEXAS COMPANIES’ FIGURES 


Gulf and Atlantic of Dallas, Republic, 
Superior, Southwestern F. & C. 
and Insurors Corp. Gain 
Successful operations during 1951 by 


Texas fire and casualty companies are 
being reported at annual meetings of 
stockholders. Some of the highlights 
follow: 

Gulf and Atlantic of Dallas—net pre- 
ere of $12,284,826, an increase of 

1%; assets, $21,485,815, up 11.5%, and 
seer ol to policyholders, $6,557,853, up 
13.9%. Profit margin on earned basis 
under new accounting procedure, 3.45%. 
Stockholders approved increase in capi- 
tal to $1,750,000 and addition of $225,000 
to surplus by issuance of 5,000 new 
shares. 

Republic of Dallas—assets increased 
$2,413,891 to $23,512,365; fire and marine 
premiums, $12,232,150, a gain of $1,038,- 
587; surplus to policyholders, $9,317,612, 
a gain of $846,348. The combined ex- 
pense and earned loss ratio was 87.5%. 

Superior of Dallas—assets at end of 
1951 amounted to $5,242,422, an in- 
crease of $723,542; policyholders sur- 
plus, $1,724,524; up $331,949; written 
premiums, $5,427,307, an increase of 
$849,922. Stockholders approved an in- 
crease in capital to $1,000,000 by declara- 
tion of a $75,000 stock dividend and is- 
suance of 75,000 new shares. 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty, Dallas 
—assets increased 22.5% to $2,937,204; 
gross premiums jumped 39%. The three- 
year-old company, already licensed in 
nine states, plans further expansion. 

Insurors Corp. of Dallas—in fisrt year 
of operation written premiums amounted 
to $1,544,671. Assets increased about 
35% to $1,963,962. 


Automobile Collision 
Rates Up 20% in Illinois 


MADE EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 18 


Conference With Director Day Followed 
Rejection Earlier of General Rate 
Revision Program 


The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association announces a 20% in- 
crease in rates applicable to collision in- 
surance on private passenger cars in 
Illinois, effective February 18. A _pro- 
posed adjustment of collision rates was 
part and parcel of a general rate revi- 
sion program filed in Illinois last year, 
based upon statistical data up to the 
twelve months ended September 30, 
1950. This filing was disapproved by the 
Illinois Insurance Department during 
January with a request for more recent 
figures. 

Subsequently the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association appointed a 
subcommittee of two company execu- 
tives who had a conference with Di- 
rector of Insurance J. Edward Day 
earlier this month. At that time figures 
were produced which indicated that the 
experience of companies has been grow- 
ing steadily worse during the last year 
and a half and this trend is continuing, 
with the losses on the collision cover- 
ages being the heaviest. 

Accordingly, on the basis of the over- 
all figures produced at this conference, 
immediate relief on the collision cover- 
ages was sought and obtained, with the 
understanding that a further review of 
experience on all coverages on the basis 
of detailed statistical data for the year 
ended September 30, 1951, would be un- 
dertaken as soon as these become avail- 
able. 

The February 18 revision will become 
effective for National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Association members and 
subscribers on all new and renewal poli- 
cies written on or after February 18, 
and on all policies effective on or after 
April 1, regardless of when written. 


Would Make Insurers Liable 
For Covering Illegal Drugs 


A bill to make marine insurance com- 
panies liable for importation into the 
United States of illegal drugs seems at 
this writing to be in no danger of 
pigeon-holing. House Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Robert L. Dough- 
ton (D., N. C.) is expected to call for 
hearings on the measure, if for no other 
reason than that Rep. Adolnh J. Sabath 
(D., Ill.), author of the bill, has been 
pushing hard for early hearings. 

Sabath calls the approach in his bill, 
designed to make the insurance com- 
panies, banks and ship and plane op- 
erators responsible for eliminating the 
international drug traffic, “a radically 
different approach to the problem of 
effective control.” 

Insurance companies, under the bill, 
would be subject to fines of up to $50,000 
whenever illegal drugs were found in 
the cargo of a ship or plane after ar- 
rival in this country with cargoes insured 
by the company. A second conviction 


would carry with it a fine of $100,000. 


HOME OFFICE IN TAMPA 
The Home Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced the opening of a field office 
in the Lykes Building, Tampa, Fla. The 
office, managed by special agent Robert 
O. Brooks, will be under the supervision 
of state manager S. E. Myrick. 
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Rutherford Reports 1951 
Volume of $143,865,848 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT & INDEM. 





Total Assets of Company Up to $245,- 
840,418; Statutory Underwriting 
Loss Was $7,770,552 





Paul Rutherford, president of Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, in his an- 
nual report to stockholders points to to- 
tal net premiums written in 1951 of 
$143,865,848, an increase of $23,223,827 
over the previous year or 19.25%. All 
classes of business contributed to this 
increase, he said, and the premiums on 
bonds exceeded for the first time $10,- 
000,000. 

Total assets of Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity reached a new high of $245,- 
840,418 at the close of 1951 compared 
with $222,132,158 the previous year-end. 
Despite the difficulties experienced: in 
1951 on certain classes of business the 
company added $531,388 to its policy- 
holders’ surplus to bring the total as of 
last December 31 up to $72,154,496. A 
break-down indicates $10,000,000 in capi- 
tal, $35,000,000 in surplus and $27,154,- 
496 in voluntary reserve. 


Net Investment Gain of $4,636,924 


Reporting on the 1951 operations 
President Rutherford said: “Statutory 
underwriting loss amounted to $7,770,- 
552. The gain from investments was 
$4,636,924 and there was a net gain in 
the other income accounts of $553,985 
which reflects interest amounting to 
$558,032 on an income tax refund. The 
total net loss before Federal income tax 
was $2,579,643 but due to the income 
tax refund of $2,078,805 which exceeded 
income taxes paid during the year and 
a reduction of income tax reserves, there 
was $2,579,643 but due to the income 
amounting to $2,245,925. This loss was 
thereby reduced to $333,717 after Fed- 
eral income taxes incurred. 


Underwriting Loss Substantial 


“The underwriting loss was substan- 
tial and reflected the generally unsatis- 
factory results experienced by compa- 
nies engaged in writing automobile lia- 
bility and compensation business al- 
though some of the other lines added to 
the underwriting loss. The large in- 
crease in premium volume resulted in an 
increase in the reserve for unearned 
premiums of $11,450,182 which also con- 
tributed to the underwriting loss. 

“The unsatisfactory underwriting re- 
sults are due to the increase in the num- 
ber of cars in service and the greatly 
inflated claim costs. Many states have 
approved rate increases, as yet not fully 
realized, and others are in the process 
of doing so. However, substantial im- 
provement in the underwriting results 
for these lines is largely dependent upon 
greater stability in our national economy 
and much improved traffic conditions. 

“The ratio of expenses incurred to 
premiums written was 43.62% as com- 
pared to 45.83% in 1950. The ratio of 
expenses incurred to premiums earned 
was 47.39% as compared to 47.74% in 
1950. The ratio of losses incurred to 
Premiums earned was 58.48% as com- 
pared to 50.35% in 1950.” 













Governor Dewey Signs Bills 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York has approved two new compensa- 
tion measures. The first is the Curto 
bill as Chapter 41 of the laws of 1952, 
adding new Section 150-A, to the work- 
men’s compensation law to provide that 
a non-resident employer who has or 
shall have employed persons entitled to 
workmen’s compensation benefits in 
New York State, shall be deemed to 
appoint the secretary ot the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board as agent for ac- 
cepting process in any workmen’s com- 
pensation procedure. 

The other measure is the Lupton bill 
approved as Chapter 42 of the laws of 
1952, amending Sections 15 and 25-A of 
the workmen’s compensation law, to 
strike out the provision that the Tax 
Commissioner, as custodian of the spe- 
cial disability fund and fund for re- 
opened cases shall furnish to the chair- 
man of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board a statement of sources of all in- 
come and may include only a summary 
of payments out of the fund for reim- 
bursements, instead of actual payments. 


American Reinsures Lines 


Of Bankers Indemnity Co. 


The American Insurance Co. has re- 
insured the entire business of Bankers 
Indemnitv Co., in force on December 31, 
1951, and will continue automatically 
hereafter to reinsure all premiums writ- 
ten by this casualty affiliate. 

At the end of 1951 Bankers Indemnity 
had admitted assets of $16,259,704 and 
surplus of $6,009,449, an increase of $1,- 
746,264 


Platell Named Special Agent 

FE. O. Platell has been appointed spe- 
cial agent at the Cleveland branch of- 
fice of the American Surety Co., where 
he was employed April 8, 1946. After 
his graduation from Miami Universitv 
and Cleveland Law School, Mr. Platell 
served in the U. S. Army for three 
years. 





S. L. Dunseith 50 Years 

With New Amsterdam 
GIVEN LUNCHEON PARTY 
Has Spent His Entire Career With 


Company in New York Office; Mahon 
and Owens Extoll His Qualities 








Samuel L. Dunseith, vice president of 
New Amsterdam Casualty in New York 
in charge of underwriting and produc- 
tion, was honored on Wednesday at the 
Lawyers Club in recognition of his 50th 
anniversary with the company. A felici- 
tious occasion, the luncheon party was 
attended by 47 of Mr. Dunseith’s office 
associates whose aggregate service with 
the New Amsterdam adds up to the im- 
pressive total of 1,183 years. Mr. Dun- 
seith has the distinction of being the 
first employe of the company to reach 
the half century mark in continuous 
service. 

The home office in Baltimore was 
represented by J. D. Mahon, New 
Amsterdam’s president. On behalf of 
the company Mr. Mahon presented the 
guest of honor with a television set. 
He extolled his qualities of loyalty 
and devotion to the company’s business. 
Walter D. Owens, a vice president, also 
spoke. 

Mr. Dunseith’s official anniversary day 
will be March 11 but due to the fact 
that he and Mrs. Dunseith are leaving 
March 3 for a month’s vacation in Or- 
lando, Fla., it was decided to give him 
the testimonial luncheon prior to his 
departure. 


Started as Office Boy at $13 a Month 


Starting as an office boy in the oo 
York office at the lowly salary of $13 < 
month, Mr. Dunseith has spent his en- 
tire career in the metropolitan New 
York area. Over the years he has served 
in practically all departments with the 
exception of the claim department. He 
was made assistant secretary in 1925, 
advanced to resident vice president in 
1928, and elected vice president in 1932. 
Further recognition was given to him 
on October 27, 1949, when he was elected 
to New Amsterdam’s board of directors. 

Universally well liked and a_ well 
posted casualty executive, Mr. Dunseith 
has been a member of the Casualty 
Managers Association of New York 
since 1930 and has served on various 
committees. He is also a member of the 
Drug & Chemical Club, the Insurance 
Federation of New York State, Inc., 
Insurance Society of New York and 


A. & H. Club of New York. 
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WHAT COMPANY IS INTERESTED? 


Established agency seeks casualty general agency or man- 
agement contract with a multiple line casualty company. NEW 
YORK CITY TERRITORY EXCLUDED. Automobile fa- 


Here’s an opportunity to prove that your Management is 
still interested in making good agency appointments for profita- 
ble business. Address Box 2075, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Casualty Rate Study 
Disclosed by Leslie 


QUASHES FALSE IMPRESSIONS 





Overall Stock Company Rates Rose Only 
13% From Prewar Period Through 
1951; Consumers’ Prices Up 89% 





Contrary to general public belief, over- 
all casualty insurance rates of stock in- 
surance companies rose an average of 
only 13% from the prewar period to 
the close of 1951 on an equivalent cov- 
erage basis, as compared with an in- 
crease of 89% in consumers’ prices dur- 
ing the same period, it is disclosed by 
William Leslie, general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers. 

Between 1939 and the end of 1951, 
countrywide average insurance rates 
were 39% lower for workmen’s compen- 
sation on ae equivalent coverage basis 
and were 2% lower for burglary, theft 
and robbery, according to a study of 
rates for six major casualty lines just 
completed bv Mr. Leslie. Insurance rates 
for automobile liability—bodily injury 
and property damage combined—rose 
35%, general liability 9%, boiler and ma- 
chinerv 13%. and glass 78%, the study 
showed. Weighted on the basis of pre- 
mium volume, the changes in rates for 
the six casualty lines resulted in an aver- 
age rate increase of 13% over the 12- 
year period. 

The figures indicate, Mr. Leslie said, 
that stock insurance companies have 
been writing a large part of casualty in- 
surance coverage below or close to the 
rates prevailing before World War II. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

On the average, workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance rates, for all the states 
where private insurance carriers write 
this coverage, were the equivalent of 
39% below the prewar level on the basis 
of the same benefits to workers then 
prevailing, according to the survey. 
However, in 1951 benefits payable by in- 
surance companies to workers covered 
by compensation insurance were approxi- 
mately 30% higher than before the war, 
the study pointed out, and even taking 
these increased benefits into considera- 
tion the rates paid bv business and in- 
dustry still averaged 20% below the pre- 
war level. 

For all states combined where private 
insurance carriers write workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage, the average rates 
were steadily reduced year after vear 
from 1939 through 1950, despite higher 
benefits that were provided for workers 
by legislative action. In 1951, rates 
turned upward but they still remain well 
below prewar, according to the studv. 
The rate reductions since 1939 were pri- 
marily attributed to a marked decline 
in industrial injury frequency and sever- 
ity and to higher payrolls. 

Automobile Liability 

The rise in automobile liability insur- 
ance rates since 1939 was attributed 
largelv to the inflation-induced increases 
in claim costs for both bodilv injuries 
and property damage. This unfavorable 
situation was further aggravated, the 
study = by a marked upturn since 
1949 in claim frequency, that is, the num- 
ber of claims per given number of in- 
sured cars. 

The increase in hospital fees over the 
past decade and the marked rise in the 
size of verdicts rendered in liability suits 
during the same period have naturally 
helned to raise the average cost of 
claims for bodily injury, the study 
pointed out. Hospital rates in some in- 
stances rose as much as 174%, it was 
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Are You on the Right Track? 
Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 


COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


You Will Be....1f You Represent — 
re INSURANCE 68. OF MASS. 
120 Boylston Stre ton 16, Mass. 5316 Sheridan Road 


Chicago 40, Ill. 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 
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New French Insurance Mission Here 





& 


The second mission of French insurance men visiting this country to study Ameri- 

can insurance procedures is shown in accompanying cut taken at Institute of Life 

Insurance on their first day in New York. Reading left to right they are Louis 

Bougenot, Pierre Depoid, Georges Tattevin, Dominique Leca, Pierre Bouveret and 
Jean-Raymond Fouchet. 


Tuesday 
National 


they 


The French mission spent 


morning of this week with 
Be ard ot Fire 


met by 


Underwriters where 
A. Vincent, 


addressed by 


were Lewis general 
manager, and Bruce 
Bielaski, assistant general manager; J. 


counsel, sad 
head of Na 


elations 


Raymond Berry, general 


George Gregory Traver, 


tional Board’s public 1 depart 


After that the visitors were es 
corted through the 


nent 


actuarial bureau 


On Tuesday afternoon first visit was 


to Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, Dewey Dorsett, managet 
Mr. Dorsett and William Leslie, mana 


1 Bureau of Casualty Under- 
tions of their or- 
asked 
insur 
Stell- 
Indem- 


ger, Nationa 
writers, described opera 
ganizations at which questions 
by the visitors relative to casualty 
were answered by H. P. 
wagen, executive vice president, 

nity Insurance Co. of North America; 
George E. Peterson, vice president, Trav- 
elers; Frank E. O’Brien, vice president, 
Fidelity & Casualty, and James B. 
Clancy, and comptroller, Royal- 
Liverpool. 

On Wednesday the 
Insurance Society of 
they were addressed by Arthur C. Goer 
lich, dean of its Insurance School, and 
Mabel Swerig, librarian. They also vis 
ited the Home and Royal-Liverpool. At 


atter 


ance 


secretary 


Frenchmen visited 
New York where 





Donovan Heads 


ABA Committee 
Donovan of Watters and 
York lawyers, has been 
automobile insur 


James B 
Donovan, New 
named chairman of the 


ance law committee of the Section of 
Insurance Law, American Bar Associa- 
tion. Mr. Donovan is also general coun- 


sel for National Bureau of Casualty Un 
derwriters and is chairman of the Insur 
ance Section of the New York Bar 
Association. This year he is serving as 
chairman of the Committee on Casualty 
Insurance of International Association 
of Insurance Counsel. The Automobile 
Insurance Law Committee is preparing 
he annotating on the standard provi- 

automobile liability policies 
published by the Insurance 


sions for 
ee ein’ f 
which are 
Section 


DEY OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 

Frederick Dey, manager of the com 
pensation and liability department in the 
New York office of the Hartford Acci 
dent & Indemnity Co., will celebrate his 
25th anniversary with the Hartford or- 


ganization on February 16. 


Vice Presi- 


Home they were greeted by 
dent Herbert A. Payne and heard talks 
by Robert G. Bodet, vice president and 


secretary, and John H. Washburn, 
Home’s officer in charge of personnel 
\t Royal-Liverpool Harold C. Conick, 
U. S. manager, introduced Graham Rus- 


sell, manager of personnel and_ public 


relations, and Frank Eubank, director 
of education, both of whom talked on 
those topics. Also speaking at Royal- 


Insurance Super 
who dis 
allied 


Liverpool was Deputy 
intendent Walter F. 


licensing of 


Bri Ti ks, 
cussed agents and 


subjects. 


M. J. O’Brien Retires 


From America Fore Group 
President Frank A. Christensen of 
the America Fore Insurance Group an- 
nounces that effective February 29, Vice 
President Martin J. O’Brien is retiring 
at his request 
Fore retirement plan. 
Vice President O’Brien, 
with the organization for 38 years, was 
agencies for the Fidelity 
& Casualty Co. of New York, a member 
company of the group. 
Philadelphia, Mr. 
public schools there 


own under the America 
who has been 
in charge of 
O’Brien 
and 


Born in 
attended the 


later Pierce Business School and Drexel 
College. In 1914, he entered the service 
of F. & C. and was assigned to the 


engineering department of the Milwau- 
kee office. A year later, he was trans- 
ferred to the Detroit office and entered 
the sales end of the organization as a 
special agent in the Michigan and In- 
diana territories. 
Shortly afterward, he 
the Pittsburgh office, covering West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania territories. 
In 1918, he was made assistant resident 
manager at Pittsburgh and two years 


was shifted to 





American Surety Appoints 
Dabrowski at Cleveland 


Walter J. Dabrowski has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of casualty at 
the Cleveland branch office of the 
American Surety Co. He was employed 
June 17, 1948 as pavroll auditor at the 
Cleveland office and, on June 7, 1951, 
was made casualty underwriter. 

Mr. Dabrowski is a graduate of Cleve- 
land College of Western Reserve and 
alin ated in an automobile and gen- 


eral liability course of the Cleveland 
NAIA Insurance Board. He served in 
the Army Air Force for three years. 


Mr. Dabrowski is married. 
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later, returned to Detroit in the same 
capacity. In 1923, Mr. O’Brien came to 
New York as assistant manager of the 
Metropolitan office until he was made 
resident manager at Philadelphia in 
1929. In 1931 he returned to the home 
office as superintendent of agencies. 

On his 20th anniversary in 1934, Mr. 
O’Brien was elected vice president in 
charge of agencies for F. & C., and in 
1949 vice president of all companies in 
the group. 


Malah Retires From Bureau; 
Fuller Is Succeeding Him 


The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters announces the retirement 
ot Peter Malah as manager of its Chi- 
cago branch office. Mr. Malah has been 
with the bureau for 33 years, having 
been manager of the Chicago office for 
the past 27 years. 

Harry H. Fuller, now 
cial representative of the bureau, will 
succeed Mr. Malah as manager of the 
Chicago branch office. It is anticipated 
that within a short time this office will 
be made the headquarters of a regional 
branch office of the bureau which will 
embrace Illinois and other surrounding 
states. The set-up and functioning of 
the regional office will be similar in 
pattern to that followed by the Pacific 


serving as spe- 


Coast and southwest regional branch 
offices. 
RODNEY J. BROOKS IS_ DEAD 


Senior Partner of Tongue, Brooks & 
Co., Baltimore, Second Oldest General 
Agency of Maryland Casualty 

Rodney J. Brooks, senior partner of 
Tongue, Brooks & Co., Baltimore, died 
suddenly at Union Memorial Hospital, 
February 23. Mr. Brooks’ firm was the 
second oldest general agency of Mary- 
land Casualty Co., having represented 
the company continuously since 1898. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. 
Brooks joined his father’s agency, Jo- 
seph W. Brooks & Co., in 1918 and 
became head of the firm less than a 
year later when his father died. He re- 
tained his post as senior partner and 
general manager of the agency when 
the name of the firm was changed to 
Tongue, Brooks & Zimmerman in 1929 
and to Tongue, Brooks & Co. in 1947. 

In addition to being a director of sev- 
eral banks, Mr. Brooks was a vice presi- 
dent and director of Seaboard Insur- 
ance Co., director of Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland, president of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society (a charitable or- 
ganization), treasurer of the Maryland 
Historical Society, a trustee of Jolins 
Hopkins University and a member of 
numerous clubs in Baltimore. 

Mr. Brooks is survived by his wife, a 
daughter and six sons, most of whom are 
members of the agency. 
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Annual 


Group Meeting 


of Health & Accident 





Conference 





Panel on Rising Hospital Costs 
Throws Light on Major Problems 


Inflation and Increased Payrolls Considered Biggest Factors; 
Companies Lauded for Checking Socialized Medicine; 
Pauley Moderator; Four Experts Compare Notes 


By Wattace L. Ciapp 


C. O. Pauley, managing director, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, can feel well satisfied over the 
experiment conducted at its annual 
group insurance meeting last week in 
Chicago in staging a panel discussion 
on hospital and medical costs in which 
the medical profession, the Blue Cross, 
the hospitals and insurance companies 
compared notes with each other on rea- 
og for the rise in such costs. Sensing 

he keen interest of conference member 
comes in getting realistic answers 
on this question, Mr. Pauley brought 
together on the platform February 19 
four experts in their respective fields— 
Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, a Chicago ortho- 
pedic surgeon who is now chairman of 
President Truman’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation; Richard 
Vanderwarker, superintendent, Passa- 
vant Memorial Hospital, Chicago; Rich- 
ard Jones, director, Chicago Blue Cross 
Commission, and secretary, Health Serv- 
ice, Inc., and John W. Joanis, chairman, 
Health Insurance Council, who is assis- 
tant secretary, Hardware Mutual Casu- 
alty Co. 

W. J. McGettigan, vice president of 
Security Life & Accident, Denver, Colo., 
presiding officer at this session, intro- 
duced Mr. Pauley as moderator. Ad- 
dressing the over 300 A. & H. men and 
women attending, Mr. Pauley promised 
that the panel experts would discuss 
perplexing hospital cost problems in a 
frank, non-controversial manner and 
would welcome audience participation. 
Then, for the next three hours the 
meeting room was alive with a running 
flow of comments and. give-and-take 
observations as the panel speakers took 
their turns at pin-pointing reasons for 
hospital cost difficulties in a period of 
inflation and with the end not yet in 
sight. 


Dr. Magnuson Tells About Truman 


Because of his national importance 
Dr. Paul B. Magnuson’s views were 
given more than usual attention. He 
made a hit when he said that “insurance 
companies are doing more to stymie 
socialized medicine than any other group 
I know of in this country.” Having al- 
ready felt the pressure of criticism from 
American Medical Association that the 
President’s health commission is “just 
another adjunct of the Truman-Ewing 
propaganda machine,” Dr. Magnuson 
put the following facts on the record: 

“T went to see President Truman at 
his request. When he told me about the 
commission he had in mind and _ that 
he had always been interested in the 
nation’s health, I said: ‘Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I think you have been getting 
some very bad advice. tela le asked me to 
set up an impartial commission to study 
the nation’s health needs, which would 
have a free rein, and to make a report 
within a year’s time. I told him that I 
would have nothing to do with the 
Government’s or with Oscar Ewing’s 
plan. Furthermore, I emphasized I 
would never sign my name to anything 
that advocated an extension of bureau- 
racy, nor would I stand for political 
maneuvers. I am giving full-time serv- 
ice to the job...no remote control 
for me. 

“In fairness to the President I have 
had no evidence of political maneuver- 
ing since I have been in Washington. 
Walter Reuther, head of the CIO auto- 


mobile workers, was persuaded with dif- 
ficulty to join the commission. He has 
been a_ splendid worker. When the 
member of the medical profession (Dr. 
Gunnar Gundersen of Wisconsin) re- 
fused to accept his appointment I asked 
if we should leave the place vacant. The 
labor people instructed me to replace 
him with another doctor. We _ have 
seven professions represented on the 
commission in addition to the chairman, 
comprised of Persons of ‘good will and 
different opinions.’ 

Dr. Magnuson said that the commis- 
sion is determined to do a genuinely 
constructive job, and will be honest and 
earnest in its study. “We will turn in 
a better report than any one has done 
to date. The job facing us is to find 
the facts, lay them on the line. We are 
not promoting any one particular method 
in solving the nation’s health problem 
but, in the final analysis, will produce 
a program that will be for the best 
interests of the people.” 


John W. Joanis Lead-off Speaker 


As the lead-off speaker on the panel, 
John W. Joanis posed some searching 
questions. He wanted to know why hos- 
pital costs have increased at the rate 
of 1% per month during the past ten 
years. Richard Vanderwarker responded 
that the rise in payrolls (representing 
about 70% of hospital costs) was the 
biggest reason for the increase. “We 
deal in personal services in hospitals 
and cost of same has mounted, due to 
inflation and the new demands upon 
hospitals in recent years as result of 
the amazing advancement in medical 
care, new wonder drugs, etc. Previously 
hospitals were poor employers but with 
competition for trained personnel in- 
creasing we have been forced to in- 
crease our payrolls.” 

When Mr. Joanis asked if there is 
not some leveling off in sight he was 
assured to the contrary by Richard 
Jones of the Blue Cross. “When you 
talk about reduction and control,’ he 
said, “you are talking about the tail of 
the kite instead of the kite.” 

Mr. Joanis then asked how commer- 
cial A. & H. companies and their hos- 
pital admission plans are regarded. Mr. 
Vanderwarker voiced his complete ap- 
proval of such plans and said he would 
be delighted to work with the compa- 
nies on any feasible plans to bring hos- 
pital costs down. 

The audience was particularly inter- 
ested in Mr. Vanderwarker’s comments 
on more efficient hospital administra- 
tion. He said that 12 universities now 
train students for careers in this field 
and that in the past five years 600 have 
been graduated from hospital adminis- 
tration courses. 


Allocation of Hospital Charges 


As to whether hospitals are properly 
allocating their charges to the actual 
source of the cost; whether room 
charges pay for room upkeep, and 
whether the hospitals are charging all 
users of their facilities equally, Mr. 
Vanderwarker made the following re- 
sponses: “Hospitals are not allocating 
charges properly. Room charges are 


generally less than the actual cost for 
servicing the room. Our budgets are 
balanced by making more than cost on 
certain services other than rooms.’ 
Likewise, Mr. Vanderwarker said that 


users are not equally charged. The in- 
digent patient does not pay his way. 
State and county welfare authorities 
allow no more than $4.50 daily for hos- 
pitalized indigents. “This is far from 
right,” he said, “because the paying 
patient is being charged more than his 
share.” Asked what hospital adminis- 
trators can do to hold down doctors’ 
charges, Mr. Vanderwarker said: “A 
well managed hospital should imbue its 
medical staff with the philosophy of 
self-government and self-discipline.” He 
did not think that hospitals are going 
along with doctors who increase the 
hospital load unthinkingly. Reason: 
shortage of hospital beds. 


Insurance People Should Take a 
Greater Interest 


One definite conclusion reached at 
this point in the panel discussion was 
that insurance company people in the 
A. & H. field should take a personal 
interest in hospital administrative prob- 
lems in their own communities. A show 
of hands, for example, indicated that 
only one company executive present— 
FE. J. Faulkner, Woodmen Accident—is 
now serving on a local hospital board. 
About 12 hands went up when the ques- 
tion was put: How many of you are 
acquainted with your local hospital ad 
ministrator and his staff? And an equal 
number indicated that they are ac- 
quainted with the medical societies in 
their area. 

Mr. Pauley’s recommendation, well 
timed, was that A. & H. neople should 
take an active interest in hospital work 
at the local level; that they should 
help in the problem of getting proper 
management: that they should be ac- 
quainted with the administration de- 
partment and the registration clerks. 
“Definitely,” he said, “our relations 
need improvement at the local level.” 


Some Blue Cross Questions Posed 


Further along Mr. Joanis put some 
pointed questions to Richard Jones, the 
Blue Cross representative. He asked if 
it is true that the Blue Cross receives 
reductions in its bills from the hospitals. 
Mr. Jones admitted that this was the 
case in some areas, explaining that the 
discount is based on the hospital’s col- 
lection experience. There are also spe- 
cial relationships between the Blue 
Cross and the hospitals, he said. by 
which they benefit if the American Hos- 
pital Association’s standards of ap- 
proval requirements are met. 

Giving facts and figures on Blue Cross 
growth, Mr. Jones cited the 1951 rec- 
ord. “Countrywide a total of 41% mil- 
lion people, or 26% of the population, 
were enrolled in Blue Cross plans in 
the United States and Canada. Total 
income was $575 million, most of which 
was paid to the hospitals. Thus, from 
the hospital viewpoint, the Blue Cross 
represented the largest single source of 
revenue.” 

In endeavoring to solve the problem 
of limiting increased outgo, Mr. Jones 
said the Blue Cross has had three al- 
ternatives: To increase subscriber rates 
—the most popular procedure; to limit 
benefits and to control the over-use of 
hospitals. 

Mr. Jones then indicated that non- 
Blue Cross patients receive a_ better 
break on their hospital bills than Blue 
Cross subscribers. Challenged from the 
floor on this statement, he said: “In 
those cases where a Blue Cross plans 
pays its contract with the hospitals on 
the basis of costs, and considering that 
costs exceed charges in most areas, non- 
Blue Cross patients are benefiting. 
However, there are 88 Blue Cross plans 
in the U. S. and as many methods of 
pavment.” 

The one question which Mr. Jones 
did not answer was as follows: “Why 
is there a discrepancy between a direct 
payment to the hospital and the Blue 
Cross payment?” He replied in the af- 
firmative when C. O. Pauley asked him 
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Pres. Farley Opens Meeting 
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Chicago, Feb. 19—In an address of 
welcome to the annual group insurance 
meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, President Jarvis 
Farley referred to the uppermost thought 
in the minds of all underwriters as “the 
need... to write enough good insurance 
the voluntary way so there can be no 
justification for the compulsory way.” 

Discussing the role of group under- 
writing in reaching for this goal, he 
said, “The basic group business has 
reached a stage of relative maturity. I 
don’t mean stability—you have problems 
to solve and large markets yet to sell; 
new coverages will develop, and the 
process of competitive evolution will go 
on and on—but you have formed work- 
ing patterns which have passed their 
tests and which have already brought 
good insurance protection to many mil- 
lions of our fellow-countrymen. 

“Meeting such as this are important 
factors in the further evolution of that 
pattern. To one who is not engaged in 
group underwriting it appears that your 
biggest job today is to find a working 
balance in a highly competitive field. On 
the one hand there are the obvious 
dangers of all-out cutthroat competition, 
with its invitation to by-pass essential 
underwriting principles. On the other 
hand are the dangers of undue restraints 
on competition by agreement or monopo- 
listic pattern— dangers which are no less 
serious because they are more subtle and 
slower to work their harmful results. 

“The problem is especially important 
in the semi-group types of coverage 
without common employer. I suggest 
most strongly that the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole could be seriously hurt 
if inadequate premiums, inadequate re- 
serves, or just plain bad experience 
should make it necessary to terminate 
large groups, and I trust that the urge 
for premiums—important as it is to 
cover many people—will not result in 
paying too high a price as the result of 
departures from sound underwriting.” 


INTRODUCED AT LUNCHEON 

Among guests of the conference in- 
troduced at its annual group insurance 
luncheon in Chicago, February 19, were 
Ralph Heller, second vice president of 
The Prudential, in his capacity as presi- 
dent of International Claim Association; 
James Andrews, Jr., director of health 


insurance in the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, and Robert L. Hogg, 
executive vice president and general 


counsel, American Life Convention, who 
was the guest speaker. R. C. Knoblock, 
third vice president, Washington Na- 
tional, presided. 
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Milliman on Entry Into Group Field 


Describes New York Life’s Studies Prior to Decision to Enter; 
Advises Companies Planning to Write Group to Weigh 
Advantages and Disadvantages 


Chicago, Feb. 20—Wendell A. Milli- 
man, vice president of the New York 
Life in charge of group insurance, made 
a deep impression upon his hearers 
when he spoke on “Getting Into the 
Group Insurance Business” before the 
group meeting of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference today. 

Mr. Milliman addressed his remarks 
primarily to the managements of com- 
panies not now actively in the group 
insurance field who are considering en- 
trance into it, basing his conclusions on 
the experience of his own company in 
entering the field. He said that before 
the decision was reached, New York 
Life made a careful study of group 
insurance which developed factual in- 
formation concerning group insurance, 
its historical developments, the market, 
and experience of other companies. 

The advantages and disadvantages to 
the company which might result from 
its entry into group insurance were ex- 
plored from the standpoint of present 
policyholders, agents and the public at 
large. Among the advantages listed 
were 

Benefit of General Economies 

From the policyholders’ viewpoint— 
the indirect bench of general economies 
resulting from larger scale operations 
and social benefits accruing to present 
policyholders as members of the com- 
munity. 

From the social point of view—exten- 
sion of needed protection at low cost 
and preservation of the proper position 
for life insurance companies in the 
national economy. 

From the company’s point of view 
added prestige, aid in maintaining a 
healthy rate of growth and attraction 
to and retention of additional high 
quality agents. 

From the agents’ point of view—op- 
portunity to earn additional commis 
sions and to sell ordinary business to 
personnel of group client organizations 

As to the disadvantages, Mr. Muilli- 
man quoted from a former talk of his 
in which he had outlined the problems 

which included the following: The 
adeees is highly competitive; diver- 
sion of effort; the expense of establish- 
ing an aggressive group operation; dif- 
ficulty in obtaining competent experi- 
enced personnel. 

The company’s study underscored the 
following conditions believed to be most 
important to success: Establishment of 
an independent group department with 
competent home office and field person- 
nel; offering of all coverages to meet 
competition and the demands for a com- 
plete “package policy”; acceptance and 
actual seeking of brokerage business; 
officers and directors must enthusias- 
tically support the group operations. 

Must Make Decisions Boldly 

“T consider this last point to be most 
important,” Mr. Milliman said. “If it is 
to be successful in the field a company 
cannot enter the group insurance busi- 
ness in a_ half-hearted way. It must 
make its decisions boldly. It must  se- 
lect an executive with proper back- 
ground, one in whom management has 
confidence, and give him authority to 
do a job. 

‘The management of New York Life 
was well aware of the difficulties which 
would be involved in getting established 
in the group field before the decision 
to enter the field was made. Having 
such an appreciation management was 
in a good position to attract competent 
personnel to head up the new group 
operations, and was in a mood to give 
broad authority to that personnel. 

“IT commend to any of you who are 
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ancing sales and underwriting objectives 
is divided, then responsibility for suc- 
cess or failure of the group venture is 
likewise divided. It was largely for these 
reasons that it was decided to establish 
a completely self-contained operation in 
our group insurance department. All 
sales, administrative and actuarial func- 
tions affecting group insurance, with 
certain minor exceptions, are handled 
in the one department. 
Must Be Consistent 

“While we believe that it is vital to 
the successful operation of our group 
department that it be a separate, and 
substantially self-contained, department, 
we are also conscious of the fact that 
the policies of the group department 
must be consistent with the policies of 
the other departments of the company, 
and that the methods adopted in the 
group department must be acceptable to 
the top management of the company. 

“In order to establish proper inter- 
change of ideas, and in order to obtain 
the advantage of the advice of the of- 
ficers responsible for the operation of 
the ordinary departments of the com- 
pany, a group insurance committee was 
established on which such departments, 
as well as the group insurance depart- 
ment, are represented. All basic ques- 
tions of policy affecting group premium 
rates, policy forms, dividends, under- 
writing standards and commission rates 
are submitted to this committee for 
approval. This procedure has _ the col- 
lateral advantage of keeping officers not 
otherwise responsible for the group in- 
surance operations posted on the de- 
velopment of this new branch of the 
business.” 

Mr. Milliman described the responsi- 
bilities of the three major subdivisions 
of his company, actuarial, administra- 
tive and sales. He said that one major 
function of the administrative division 
is prompt payment of legitimate claims 
which is nothing more than the policy 
at work. 

Good Administration Important 

“No company planning to enter the 
group insurance field,” he said, “should 
do so without carefully considering the 
problems of administration. Good ad- 
ministration is what keeps business on 
the books. Good administration, there- 
fore, is just as important as the initial 
sale.” 

As to the problem of recruiting and 
training an adequate staff of field group 
specialists, Mr. Milliman said: “While 
we have established a definite procedure 
for training new group men to take 
care of expansion and replacements, we 
felt that it was essential for a company 
the size of New York Life to have a 
fairly substantial staff of experienced 
group fieldmen at the outset. There was 
only one way for us to get them—hire 
them from other companies.” 

It was necessary, said Mr. Milliman, 
to go out and survey the field to find 
in each area the men who had the 
capacities for which the company was 
looking. These men changed jobs, he 
added, either because they could tele- 
scope several years of advancement by 
making the move or because they be- 
lieved that they were joining a more 
dynamic and powerful organization. 

Manner Was Appropriate 

Mr. Milliman reiterated his point that 
the particular situation of each com- 
pany entering the group field should 
determine the manner in which it goes 
about entering the field and said: “The 
manner in which we, in New York Life, 
entered the group business was appro- 
priate at the time we entered for a 
company of the size and strength of 
New York Life. It might not be ap- 
propriate for the next company which 
undertakes this venture.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Milliman offered 
this “capsule” of advice as to how to 
get into the group business: 

“Be sure you know the problems in- 
volved. Define your objectives. Find a 
man who sympathizes with those objec- 
tives and in whom you have full con- 
fidence, then let him do the job his way. 
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Thaler on Group Major-Medical Exp. 


Tells of Prudential’s Entry Into Field; Says Many Hidden Pit- 
falls Exist; Permanence of Plans Depends on Cooperation 
of Employers, Doctors and Hospitals 


Chicago, Feb. 20.—Alan M. Thaler, as- 
sistant actuary, Prudential Insurance Co., 
spoke on “Group Major-Medical Expense 
Insurance” at the annual group meeting 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference here this afternoon. Mr. 
Thaler said that when his company 
decided at the beginning of 1951 that it 
should do something about getting into 
the field of catastrophic coverage on a 
group insurance basis, there were only a 
few companies which were experiment- 
ing in this field. He explained how his 
company had sought information through 
a questionnaire directed to its employes 
in the higher income brackets. Under 
its plan, the company offers maximum 
amounts from $2,000 to $10,000 but maxi- 
mums beyond $5,000 are not offered to 
small groups. The Prudential’ s definition 
of a “major illness” is one which in- 
volves expenses of more than $25. 

“Since entering this business last sum- 
mer, we have encountered some very real 
problems in the sale and administration 
of this business and I thought it would 
be worthwhile to devote a portion of 
this talk to those experiences. If anyone 
in the audience has the feeling that this 
is a product which people are lining up 
to purchase as soon as it is available, let 
me hasten to say that this has not been 
our experience. Everyone is interested 
and we have found a willing audience 
wherever we have told our story. We 
may yet sell a large volume of this busi- 
ness, but the actual sales have been slow 
in developing,” he said. 

Wage Stabilization Control 

“It is difficult to measure at this time 
how much of this is due to wage stabili- 
zation control. During 1951 it was impos- 
sible for many employers to purchase 
this coverage on other than an employe 
pay-all basis. Even under current regu- 
lations, this type of coverage is not per- 
mitted and until it is clarified by the 
board, we will not know just where we 
stand. It is to be hoped that a plan un- 
der which the employes are contributing 
at least 40% of the cost would meet with 
wage stabilization approval. Of course, 
any plan written on an employe pay-all 
basis is satisfactory. Perhaps some com- 
pany represented here today has had 
some recent experience which would 
throw some light on this question. 

“On an employe pay-all basis the cost 
of this coverage is so high that it tends 
to become unsalable, especially to the per- 
sons in the lower income groups. In a 
recent enrollment we had of a rather 
large corporation, we were successful in 
enrolling 100% of evervone’ earning 
$7,000 or more. We enrolled 90% of those 
eligible who earned between $6,000 and 
$7,000, 78% in the income group between 
$5,000 and $6,000 and only 45% of those 
earning less than $5,000. Another reac- 
tion we have had from some employers 
is that our plans tend to be too complex. 
I hope that the answer to this problem is 
that as thése plans become better under- 
stood and better known, these so-called 
complexities will not present so much of 
a problem. 

Plans Have Few Controls 

“The plans as they are being written 
today have few enough controls. Natur- 
ally each control introduced into a plan 
is in the nature of a complexity. On the 
whole we have found that while it is 
more difficult to get the story across to 
management and employes, if you are 
Willing to take the time it can be done. 
Our group policyholders service division, 
which has been in charge of enrolling 
this type of case, has offered a few 
pointers to be used as a guide in con- 
ducting an enrollment of major-medical 


expense insurance. They say the first 
objection encountered will be that of cost 
and you must be ready to try to con- 
vince the man who can afford this cov- 
erage the least, that he can least afford 
to be without this protection. This can 
only be done by painting word pictures 
for him and giving examples, examples 
and examples. We have used blackboards 
at each employe-management meeting 
and they are certainly necessary tools 
for such meetings. 

“We have found it a great help to 
use someone the employes actually know 
about as an example, either someone 
presently out with a major disability or 
someone who recently had major ex- 
pense, then show on the blackboard what 
the major-medical expense plan would 
have done for him. We have not found 
it difficult to uncover such examples and, 
in fact, our representatives reported that 
they themselves were somewhat dis- 
turbed as to the possible effects on claim 
experience by the actual case histories 
which they were able to use as exam- 


es. 

“We have found it advantageous to 
preface the introduction of an enrollment 
meeting with a short talk on the devel- 
opment of major-medical expense insur- 
ance and some introductions to the gen- 
eral concepts before reviewing the bene- 
fits and throwing the meeting open to 
questions. 


Pre-existing Conditions a Plague 


“The problem of underwriting pre-ex- 
isting conditions continues to be the one 
which most plagues our underwriters. 
Since this is a group insurance coverage, 
we have tried to take the position that pre- 
existing conditions which are non-disabl- 
ing in nature are not excluded. In the 
underwriting of a large group this pro- 
cedure is probably all right. Where a 
smaller group is involved, anti- selection 
may play an important part, and in all 
cases, of course, there is the chance that 
someone may take you for a quick maxi- 
mum claim. 

“T believe wives are the worst problem. 
At a meeting in New York a few weeks 
ago, someone indicated that they had in- 
stalled a major-medical expense plan re- 
cently and found that they had two ma- 
jor claims right away on wives who were 
regularly visiting psychiatrists twice a 
week. The employer figured that the 
effect of this plan on those particular 
employes was to practically double their 
salaries and became concerned about the 
problem of hiring new employes. They 
decided that it would be necessary to 
medically examine not only new em- 
ployes but also their dependents. If this 
should often be the consequence of in- 
troducing this form of coverage, there 
could be real social objections. At this 
same meeting it was indicated that the 
Aetna is experimenting with a rather in- 
teresting solution to this problem. They 
require that the employe or dependent 
be free from medical treatment with re- 
spect to a pre-existing condition for at 
least 90 days before considering any ex- 
penses with respect to that disabilitv as 
covered expenses. That is an idea which 
might be worthwhile exploring.*° 

“Our claim department has had a few 
experiences which may be of interest to 
you. Last summer when we first an- 
nounced our program, our claim depart- 
ment had developed detailed claim in- 
structions, as well as a set of claim 
forms. There were seven claim forms in 
all, one for each type of benefit, plus an 
employer statement and an _ employe 
statement. Our sales department raised 
objections to the lengthy and compli- 
cated instructions, as well as the numer- 


ous claim forms. The result was a com- 
bined claim form plus an employer 
statement and employe statement, or 
three forms in all. 


Misgivings Are Justified 


“Our claim department had consider- 
able misgivings about this approach and 
they were justified. The first employer 
on which we tried this combined form 
objected strenuously to it. He requested 
separate claim forms for the following 
reasons. He felt that from the employe’s 
viewpoint, the confidential nature of the 
doctor’s statement regarding the diag- 
nosis should not be made available to the 
druggist, X-ray technician or any other 
non-technical person. Also from the doc- 
tor’s viewpoint it was felt that there 
would be many objections to allowing his 
fee to be known to the nurse, druggist, 
physiotherapist, etc. Lastly, from the 
standpoint of efficiency, it was believed 
that the composite form would require 
considerably more time to complete than 
would separate forms. As a result we 
are back again to separate claim forms 
although on a revised and somewhat sim- 
plified basis. 

“Perhaps the fact that we are provid- 
ing each employe with a little booklet 
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entitled ‘Record of Major-Medical Ex- 
pense’ in which he can record each item 
of major-medical expense as it occurs 
will be of interest to you. Also, we have 
a little booklet entitled ‘Claim Informa- 
tion About Major-Medical Expense In- 
surance’ which is furnished to each in- 
sured employe. This explains to the em- 
ploye basic requirements for qualifying 
for claim payments, as well as the pro- 
cedure to be followed. I think it can 
readily be seen that there are many spe- 
cial claim problems arising from the fact 
that such a variety of expenses are cov- 
ered and from the fact that expenses 
must be accumulated over a period of 
time and may involve several members 
of the family. 

“T suppose it is not really necessary to 
conclude this talk with a word of caution. 
Anyone entering this field surely realizes 
that it is one which involves many hid- 
den pitfalls and an element of risk which 
no one at this stage can exactly evaluate 
One thing we must not lose sight of is 
the importance of including employers, 
doctors and hospitals in our plans as we 
develop them. In the last analysis 
whether or not any of these plans will 
have permanence will depend on the co- 
operation of these people.” 


Give Their Views 


On Catastrophic Medical Insurance 


Chicago, Feb. 20—The closing session 
of the group insurance meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference was devoted to catastrophic 
medical insurance, with Porter A. By- 
waters, Jr., manager, hospital depart- 
ment, Employers Casualty Co., presid- 
ing. In addition to Alan Thaler, assistant 
actuary, Prudential Insurance Co., whose 
talk is reviewed elsewhere, the subject 
was covered by Charles E. Probst, actu- 
ary, group department, Connecticut Gen- 
eal Life, and Wilson, group un- 
derwriting manager, Liberty Mutual. 

Mr. Probst said that the number of 
groups clamoring to sign applications for 
catastrophic medical insurance is not 
nearly proportionate to the complaints 
which used to be heard because no one 
was writing this type of coverage. 

“The last two years, during which 
most group medical catastrophe plans 
were launched,” he said, “have exhibited 
high costs in the field of casualty in- 
surance which have left carriers in no 
mood for elaborate experimentation. 
Further, since early 1951, the status of 
group insurance with regard to regu- 
lations designed to stabilize wages has 
been in doubt, and employers have been 
prone to go slow, even in known fields, 
without pursuing the unknown rapidly 
changing wage stabilization picture.” 


Not Going Like Hot Cakes 


Saying it is not hard to see why this 
coverage is not going like hot cakes and 
is evolving slowly, Mr. Probst added: 
“This development, however, is probably 
healthy. Medical costs are rising sharply 
and had a considerable volume of these 
new plans been placed during the golden 
davs of good casualty experience of 1947- 
1950, the lean years of 1950 and 1951 
could have resulted in a serious setback 
to this new type of coverage.” 

Mr. Probst said that fieldmen are 
badly hampered by a certain lack of 
understanding of all the fine points of 
these plans and are also faced with re- 
quests for very special types of catastro- 
phe coverage all of which are variations 
from any known standard plan. He said 
it is hard for them to reconcile the spe- 
cial plan asked for with known standard 
plans or to convince the home office of 
the desirability of experimenting in each 
particular wrinkle which is requested. 

“Our desire for standardization,” said 
Mr. Probst, “initially spring from a de- 
sire to get our feet on the ground and 
to know where we are going before we 
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indulge in numerous variations. This 
probably creates resistance with pros- 
pects who have always known group- 
insuring companies to be models of 
flexibility. Wage stabilization regulations 
have also hampered the fieldman in no 
small degree.” 

Should Beware of Anti-selection 

Mr. Probst said that underwriters 
should be wary of special unexpected 
types of anti-selection which can crop 
up in this high-limit type of insurance; 
unlike orthodox group coverages where 
the maximum amount payable on a 
claim runs to only a few hundred dollars, 
a coverage whose maximum payment is 
commonly $5,000 can produce some real 
anti- selection. 

“If underwriting rules can be such as 
to avoid limiting of the insured group 
to only high salaried people,” he con- 
tinued, “this is very desirable. Our own 
standard plan will not insure limited 
groups and the premium grades upward 
when the percentage of insured persons 
earning $5,000 per year or more in- 
creases.” 

On the problem of overlapping pay- 
ments with the standard group plan, 
Mr. Probst said there will often be 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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7 Talks on WSB Regulation 19; 


Is Optimistic That It Will Work Be 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Expressing belief 
that the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
Regulation 19 will work, Robert L. Hogg, 
executive vice president and general 
counsel of the American Life Convention, 
spoke at the annual group luncheon of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference here today. His subject was 
“WSB Regulation 19 and Its Back- 
ground.” 

Mr. Hogg said there is a desire at 
the administrative level to see that it 
does work, which is important. Of course, 
he said, the eo is not perfect, 
but, he added: “Given a preference be- 
tween a perfect regulation with un- 
realistic administration and an imperfect 
regulation with practic al administration, 
I should choose the latter. I think this 
is the road we are following.” 

Mr. Hogg reviewed the events lead- 
ing to Regulation 19 and considered 
some of the technicalities involved in its 
application. Beginning with the need for 
a determined U. S. preparedness effort 
to meet the Korean situation, he stressed 
the fact that a great part of this effort 
entailed a continuing fight against in- 
flation. The speaker then reminded his 
audience of the life insurance companies’ 
stand that indirect controls — namely, 
credit restraint—would be the most ef- 
a method to beat inflation, whereas 
the Government felt that direct controls, 
such as controls on wages and prices, 
were the answer. 

Program to Combat Inflation 

“Nonetheless,” Mr. Hogg said, “these 
direct controls were put into effect as 
part of the Government’s overall pro- 
gram to combat inflation. Nothwithstand- 
ing previous differences of opinion be- 
tween the companies and the Govern- 
ment over the type of controls, the 
companies have vigorously supported the 
Government's inflation control program.” 

Proceeding then to the early history 
of the actual setting up of the Wage 
Stabilization Board as an agency of the 
Economic Stabilization Board, Mr. Hogg 
said that at the outset the freeze of all 
“wages, salaries and other compensation” 
was generally thought to be temporary 
and that some relaxation for existing 
plans was considered essential. 

“Tt was erg A part of a stabilization 
design to hold the line pending prepara- 
tion of normal adjustment regulations 
comparable to those of World War II,” 
“It is true, as an economic bene- 
fit, welfare and pension plans had to 
receive attention, but really the object 
in a quantitative sense was the control 
of cash wages whose payments would 
add to inflation both by increasing mass 
purchasing power and also by increasing 
the cost of goods. It was conceded that 
inflationary trends did not exist to the 
same rot in welfare and pension 
fields. Certainly they did not add to the 
stream of current purchasing power. 
With the possible exception of pensions, 
they had a negligible effect even on the 


gvoods. 


he said 


cost ot 

Seek Separation of Welfare and 

Pension Plans 

“The next objective, therefore, was to 
seek, for regulation purposes, a separa- 
tion of welfare and pension plans from 
cash wages. As an allied program the 
basis of regulation should be employe 
benefits rather than employer costs. It 
was evident that similar treatment of 
dissimilar types of employe compensa- 
tion would result only in confusion. 
\side from the administrative difficulties 
which would be encountered in trying 
to treat cash wages and welfare pension 
plans alike, such treatment would seri- 
ously affect the sale of such plans. If 
a regulation were to permit an increase 
in wages, the employe almost without 
exception would take the increase in 








cash wages rather than in terms of 
welfare and pension plans.” 

Mr. Hogg then traced in some detail 
the progression, not only of the separa- 
tion of the so-called fringe benefits from 
cash wages for regulation purposes, but 
also the “gradual erosion” of the gen- 
eral wage control program leading up 
to increases in wages keyed to the con- 
sumer’s price and explained the increas- 
ing difficulty to get prompt action from 
the WSB as being due in part to differ- 
ences of opinion among board members 
on the principles would up in the prob- 
lems. 

“Not until late fall (1951) did we see 
encouragement,” he said. “Over the ob- 
jection of the industry members we did 
see Regulation 19 relating to the welfare 
field, exclusive of pensions. This brings 
us to the present. Regulation 19 sets 
forth the standard for employer con- 
tributions from the Wage Stabilization 
Board side, in every area except pen- 
sions. The regulation alone does not 
give the complete picture, however. We 
get this only by looking at the regula- 
tion and Resolution 78 in the light of 
informal conferences with board repre- 
sentatives and examination of the re- 
porting form,’ 


Discusses Fee Schedules 


Areas causing confusion, such as hos- 
pital, surgical and medical expense, “ex- 
tras” and “miscellaneous” charges, were 
explored in some detail by Mr. Hogg, 
who then went on to discuss fee sched- 
ules, mentioning the WSB’s offer to 
look over in advance the fee schedules 


ROBERT L. 


HOGG 





of companies desiring to submit them. 


“Responding to the offer of the board,” 
through the 
American Life Convention 
Association of 
schedules 
Thus far there 
have been 40 such submissions of forms. 
It is understood that approval has been 
to all plans with $200 limits.” 
fr. Hogg concluded on a note of opti- 
mism that the board wants the program 
tion 19 and Resolution 78 
to be self-administered to the maximum 
and anticipated that before very 
individual 
cases, a very clear pattern of what can 


he said, “maz 
offices of the 
and the Life 
America, 
the board for 


given 


under Regula 


extent 


long, through 


submitted 


ly companies, 
Insurance 


their 
review. 


submissions of 


to 


and cannot be done will be established. 
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Always with an eye 
to progress in 


Such policies as the Secured Income Plan, 

featuring complete Life-Accident-Health 

protection in one policy-package, have 
made Federal a leader in the field. 
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Darrell O. Smith Sets 
Stage for the Meeting 


ATTENDANCE REACHED — 355 


Predicts Increased Competition in 1952; 
Serious Problems To Be Solved; 
Pitfalls To Be Avoided 


Chicago, Feb. 19— Darrell O. Smith, 
vice president, American Casualty of 
Reading, set the stage this morning for 
the fourth annual group insurance meet- 
ing of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference here in his opening 
remarks as chairman of the conference 
group insurance committee. With pride 
he pointed to a registration at this 
gathering of 355 representing over 150 
companies —a record-breaking attend- 
ance. He stressed the keen interest of 
the conference and its staff in group 
A. & H. business, as evidence by the 
time and effort expended to make this 
gathering a success. In particular he 
spoke of the many hours spent by Roy 
A. MacDonald, assistant director, group 
and underwriting, in perfecting arrange- 
ments, and then, at the last minute, 
pinch- ‘hitting as this morning’s presiding 
officer in the absence of George L. Mc- 
Dowell, secretary, Loyalty Group compa- 
nies, who could not attend. 

Mr. Smith emphasized that the meet- 
ing demonstrated what can be accom- 
plished by the American spirit of free 
enterprise and free competition. “Twen- 
ty years ago,” he said, “only eight com- 
panies wrote group business in the 
United States—a virtual monopoly. To- 
day, there are at least 500 companies en- 
gaged in writing group A. & H. and 
medical expense insurance. Where else 
in the world could this occur? While we 
complain of regulations, we are essenti- 
ally free and our individual and company 
initiative are allowed to result in some 
degree of private profit.” 

Contradictions the Rule in 1951 

Mr. Smith characterized the group 
insurance picture of 1951 as one in which 
contradictions seemed to be the rule. He 
said: “Ratios increased so we lowered 


rates and increased benefits. Expenses 
were higher so we increased commis- 


sions. The cost of medical services 
increased so we augmented the types of 
medical expense coverages written. Dur- 
ing much of the year Federal regulation 
seemed to prevent the writing of addi- 
tional group insurance so we wrote more 
than ever before. State Insurance De- 
partments tightened their control so we 
developed more coverages and less uni- 
formity. Group insurance men moved 
to the forefront in developing ulcers so 
company after company, for the first 
time, started to write group business. 
It was a great vear, but every indica- 
tion points to 1952 as a greater year.” 

Because of the newcomers in the field 
among the life companies plus the em- 
phasis that casualty companies will put 
on A. & to offset their automobile 
and workmen’s compensation losses, Mr. 
Smith anticipates little chance of stag- 
nation in 1952 through competition. 

He then spoke of serious problems 
faced by the group writing companies 
in the past year, among them being 
keen competition, increasing medical and 
hospital costs, demands for higher bene- 
fits, and increased expense of installa- 
tion and administration of group pro- 
“We didn’t have to worry about 


grams. 
these problems a few years ago. This 
meeting represents an industry effort 


to familiarize ourselves with them and to 
learn answers which have been devel- 
oped. It is also an opportunity to 
exchange information, secure ideas and 
learn of pitfalls to be avoided.” he said. 

In closing Mr. Smith pointed to the 
all-round usefulness of the conference, 
noting that its group committee consists 
of 35 members of which five are vice 
chairmen. He also spoke in praise of the 
public relations job it is doing with other 
segments of the insurance industry, with 
State Insurance Departments and with 
the public as a whole.” 
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J. E. Hellgren Points to Benefits in 
Setting Up a Claim Control Program 


Chicago, Feb. 19—The benefits to be 
derived from a workable claim control 
program on group A. & H. business were 
set forth by J. E. Hellgren, vice presi- 
dent, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, in 
his address here this morning at the an- 
nual group insurance meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence. He declared at the outset that 
claim control can be closely linked to 
underwriting following the issuance of 
a group policy but before the renewal 
date. Such control can take the form 
of a procedure or system, manual or 
mechanical, for obtaining certain funda- 
mental information upon which to base 
the control. “The aim of any company 
is to determine, as it goes along, what 
its claims are amounting to. It follows 
that a system should be so set up that 
the company can determine what action, 
if any, should be taken before or upon 
renewal,” said the speaker. 

Mr. Hellgren prefaced his views on 
claim control by posing some pertinent 
questions. “Where do you start to 
analyze claims? Should you analyze all 
group cases? Should you review only 
those over a certain premium size? 
Can you safely review only those over 
a certain premium size? Can you safely 
review only those running over a fixed 
loss ratio of say 80%? Can you sum- 
marize group cases by a size grouping 
and go along with renewal on each and 
every case just so long as your over-all 
loss ratio on that particular grouping 


is okay?” Continuing he said: 


What to Do If Dividend Is Contemplated 


“If your group program contemplates 
a dividend or an adjustment of one 
kind or another for good experience, it 
is advisable to secure the results of any 
claim analysis at some time prior to 
the renewal. If this is done then it 
may be possible to avoid re-calculating 
for dividend or review on a_ second 
occasion, at or following the renewal. 
One solution is to review a new group 
case at the end of the first nine months. 
If you can then base your renewal and 
dividend or premium adjustment action 
on that period of time you can, the sec- 
ond year, base accumulated experience 
on a 2l-month period giving the policy- 
holder full benefit of 12 months’ expe- 
rience on the second year plus the pre- 
vious nine months’ period. 

“Depending upon how detailed your 
analysis is to be we could probably out- 
line the necessary information in order 
of importance,” he said. 

1. Over-all loss ratio on entire case 
since beginning. (Leave group life out 
of this picture.) 

2. Loss ratio for current year. 

3. Loss ratio for Jast quarter or month. 

4. Loss ratio by line of coverage, 
ie, A. & H., hospital, surgery, depend- 
ents’ hospital and dependents’ surgery, 
ete, 

5. More detailed break-down of each 
line, i.e, a breakdown between hospital 
and special fees. 

6. Still further breakdown of each 
line, for example, a break-down between 
hospital and special fees. 

7. Detailed information on female 
claimants, ages of claimants, etc. 


Key Punching of Claim Payments 


_ Assuming a company originates a 
jacket or individual claim file on each 
employe or dependent claim. Mr. Hell- 
gren suggested that such files be re- 
viewed manually or by machinery, “A 
rather ideal system,” he said, “is to kev 
punch each claim payment as each draft 
or claim check is paid. These can be 
accumulated by claim number or other 
numbering system until the final draft 
or check is in. Then these key punch 





cards are zero-balanced, making sure 
that the partial drafts agree with the 
final summary draft. This summary draft 
is key punched with the particulars of 
that claim...” 

If group premiums are broken down 
by lines, or still better, into sublines to 
agree in scope with the claim break- 
down, it is not difficult to locate the 
source of a high loss ratio. “Remedying 
a bad loss ratio case,” continued the 
speaker, “usually takes us into renewal 
underwriting. There are, however, many 
occasions—especially on large cases— 
where we take action long before re- 
newal even in the first policy year. Here, 
action depends upon how the policy is 
worded. In other words, if you guaran- 
tee the rate for a year you obviously 
cannot take action during that year.” 

Rate Increases May Be Necessary 

Mr. Hellgren made the point that 
corrective action on high loss ré atios fre- 
quently lies in raising the rates. “This 
is backed,” he explained, “by the fact 
that the claims study indicates benefits 
exposed to females is higher than was 
the original quotation. Perhaps the 
older ages have gone unnoticed by the 
employer and the effect on the group 
loss ratio makes it necessary to con- 
sider immediate action. This sounds very 
serious, but I can give you illustrations 
of where definite action was taken to 
enforce a retirement program. On the 
other hand this could be another reason 
for increasing rates. 

“Raising rates is probably the only 
way to correct certain conditions. How- 
ever, I think we are all too prone to 
hesitate in asking for an increase. Proof 
of this lies in the fact that I know of 
several cases where hope for renewal 
was lost completely because the increase 
in premium being requested seemed en- 
tirely out of line hy comparison with the 
previous costs. Renewal was effected 
and without too much difficulty. 

“A reduction of benefits is still an- 
other solution but it is not easy. If, how- 
ever, you are trying to correct one or 
two certain problems, it can be done. 
For example, take the typical case of 
where dependents’ hospital losses are 
completely out of line. If this factor is 
affecting the over-all loss ratio to a 
point where action is necessary, a pro- 
posal to reduce those particular benefits 
is certainly in line. As is true in taking 
any corrective action involving changes 
in benefits or increases in rates, the em- 
ployer-employe relationship picture must 
be constantly kept in mind. 

“Without claim control none of this 
action is possible. Granted, vou could 
ask for more premium because vour 
over-all loss ratio is high. But isn’t it 
easier if you have concrete facts to lav 
before the treasurer, personnel man or 
emplover to justify your action, point by 
point? 


The Cost Factor 


“Tt would not be in order to pronose 
that any company adopt a detailed claim 
analysis system without saying a word 
or two about the cost factor. Machinery 
is expensive whether it is rented by the 
A. & H. department when such ma- 
chinery is controlled by another unit 
such as the statistical denartment, or if 
the machinery is located in and com- 
pletely controlled by the A. & H. de- 
partment itself. The obvious answer is 
that if the results in the correction or 
reduction of the losses more than off- 
set the cost is money well spent. 

“In our narticular case we are trvine to 
automatically analvze any case from a 
certain basic size when that case reaches 
a loss ratio fieure since its inception 
of 80%. This figure is, of course, arhi- 
trary. Under this system the cases reach- 


TO EXAMINE N. Y. RATES 


Assemblyman Caffery to Propose Survey 
of Rate Structure in State, Says Auto 
Increase May Be Inequitable 

An exhaustive investigation of auto- 
mobile liability insurance rates in New 
York State will be asked in Albany by 
Assemblyman Frank J. Caffery of Buf- 
falo. 

Mr. Caffery said he plans to introduce 
a resolution asking that the State Legis- 
lature appoint a committee to examine 
the whole insurance rate structure in the 
state to determine whether it is 
equitable. 

“The resolution was prompted by the 
announcement that the insurance com- 
panies have asked—and expect to get— 
a 36% increase on policies over the $5,- 
000-$10,000 minimum for passenger cars 
~ a 50% for commercial vehicles,” Mr. 

Caffery said. 

“The tone of the announcement indi- 
cates that the companies expect the new 
boost in premiums will be approved very 
shortly,” he asserted. “Either the com- 
panies are very, very presumptuous or 
they have had quiet assurance from 
someone in authority in the State In- 
surance Department that the request will 
be approved.” 

Mr. Caffery said all the insurance com- 
panies have shown substantial profits 
and there seems to be little reason for an 
increase which would hit about 90% of 
the car and commercial vehicle owners 
in the state. 

NAMES CIULLA IN WISCONSIN 

E. H. Forkel, vice president of the 
National of Hartford Group, at Chicago, 
announces the appointment of Richard 
J. Ciulla as special agent in Wisconsin. 
Mr. Ciulla will travel the northern Wis- 
consin field formerly handled by Special 
Agent E. H. Lyons, who will now devote 
his time to the development of casualty 
and surety business. { 





ing this level are called to the under- 
writing committee’s attention monthly. 
In other words, as one particular group 
case reaches that loss ratio level that 
fact in itself without any further analy- 
sis is a sign of alarm. No further action 
is automatically taken because we know 
from experience that certain situations 
may exist on certain cases which would 
make further analysis superfluous. If, 
however, there are no known factors to 
offset the bad experience the commit- 
tee then calls for a more detailed break- 
down which would give us the losses by 
line and coverage. From here on there 
is virtually no end to the detailed in- 
formation that can be exposed should 
any of the previous steps indicate a 
need for further study 


By - Products 


3efore closing Mr. Hellgren said that 
by-products of a claim control program 
are many and are usually uncovered by 
sheer experience. He pointed to such 
serious questions as whether or not 
groups with hospital admission programs 
result in a higher loss ratio than cases 
not so involved. He then said: 

“Tf one can properly weigh the various 
factors that might result in an untrue 
picture, claims on key punch cards read- 
ily lend themselves to such analysis. I 
may be sticking my neck out, but it has 
been vividly called to my attention that 
the present basic rate structures, i.e., the 
amount of premium that you and T set 
aside for each of the various parts of 
any one type of group coverage, are not 
necessarily the correct factors in to- 
day’s market. I am not at all certain that 
we cannot make a change in our method 
of loading for female risks, etc., so as 
to come up with a resulting premium 
more in keeping with the particular 
losses. 

“In the past we have been too willing 
to assume that the group rate structure 
over-all, in producing an over-all good 
loss ratio was, in turn, basically sound. 
As far as we are concerned we were 
hiding our heads under the over-all 
favorable loss ratio until it, in turn, 
climbed to where action had to be 
taken.” 


Gibbs Plans to Retire 
From Texas Department 


IS NATIONALLY KNOWN FIGURE 
Ill Health Causes Casualty Commissioner 
to Resign Before Term Is Up; Has 
Been Prominent in NAIC 
Joseph P. Gibbs, veteran casualty In- 
surance Commissioner of Texas and na- 
tionally prominent in state supervisory 
circles, has resigned as of March 19, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued Feb- 
ruary 21, by Governor Allan Shivers. 
His successor has not yet been named. 

Mr. Gibbs, who took office January 6, 
1941, to fill a brief unexpired term and 
then was reappointed a month later and 
again in 1947 for full six-year terms, 
plans to devote most of his time to the 
affairs of the Nolte National Bank in 
Seguin, Tex., of which he is chairman 
of the board. Before first taking office 
under appointment of Governor W. 
Lee O’Daniel, Mr. Gibbs had been in 
the insurance and real estate business 
in Seguin and also had managed a mill- 
ing and power company. 


Health Is Impaired 


_ Mr. Gibbs’ health has been impaired 
for more than two years, as he suffered 
a heart attack in mid-1949 while en 
route to the annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Seattle. Close friends have 
known of his intended retirement for 
some time, but had hoped that he would 
complete his term which expires Feb- 
ruary 10, 1953. 

Mr. Gibbs, long a_ favorite among 
Texas agents and companies for his 
straight-forward handling of regulatory 
problems in the casualty field, has been 
directly responsible for three notable 
accomplishments in Texas supervisory 
practices, and each action led to national 
repercussions. In brief they were: 


Acts in Defense Projects Plan 


Recognition of local agents in the na- 
tional defense projects plan issued in the 
early days of World War II; enactment 
of laws covering general liz ability lines 
and providing rate controls, making 
Texas one of the first states to act in 
that field following the South-Eastern 
Underwriters  Association’s decision; 
and application of the wage trend fac- 
tor in workmen’s compensation rates, 
whereby premiums paid by assureds are 
adjusted more accurately to current 
wage levels and indemnities. 

These three Texas practices were 
passed on for the consideration of other 
states through the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, especially 
during those years when Mr. Gibbs was 
chairman of its important casualty and 
workmen’s compensation committees. 
He was always an active participant in 
those deliberations. 


Cravey Files Petition in Ga. 

Insurance Commissioner Zack Cravey 
of Georgia holds that passage by the 
Georgia legislature of a measure en- 
larging the powers of the Insurance De- 
partment serves to nullify the effect of 
the opinion in the State Supreme Court 
under which he was ordered to restore 
the license of the Bankers Life & Casu- 
altvy Co. He had refused to do so on 
the charge that the company had failed 
to furnish him with intormation he had 
requested. The Commissioner has filed 
a petition in the Fulton County Su- 
perior Court to dismiss the suit which, 
if granted, would in effect make the 
company subject to the new regulatory 
powers. 


KENNEY TO SPEAK ON COAST 

Roger Kenney, insurance _ editor, 
United States Investor, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at luncheon of the Pacific 
Insurance and Surety Forum at Santa 
3arbara, Cal.,.March 13. His subiect: 
“Is Inflation Too Much for the Casu- 
alty Industry?” 
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Was Analyzes B. C. Hospital Plan 


Crown Life Group Actuary Discusses British Columbia’s 
Experiment in Social Insurance; Sees Deficit 
Inevitable Under Present System 


20—G. N. Watson, 
of Crown Life of 
the annual 


Feb. 


group actuary 


Chicago, 
E:S.A., 
Canada, today 
group meeting of the Health & Accident 
discussing the 


addressed 


Underwriters Conference, 
operation and experience of the hospital 
insurance plan of the Canadian province 
of British three 
years of its existence. The plan, 
ple 1ined, was thought necessary 
of inadequate hospital facilities and the 
insecure financial position of many ot 
the existing hospitals. Accordingly, it 
was put into effect on January 1, 1949, 
with the intention of offering a wider 
range of benefits at a lower premium 
rate than was then available through 
commercial insurers. 

3enefits were designed to be compre 
hensive and were summarized by Mr. 
Watson as follows: 


Columbia during the 
he ex- 
because 


Summary of Benefits 


“In-Patient Benefits: Payment of pub- 
lic ward rate and also special hospital 
services, generally without limit as to 
length of confinement or amount of 
charge. Hospital confinement is limited 
to treatment of acute cases only. Chronic 
cases are paid for only in their acute 
stage. What is acute and what is chronic 
and when the one stops and the other 
begins is a matter for the hospital serv- 
ice to decide. 

“Short-Stay Benefits: Payment for 
certain procedures, principally use of op- 


erating room, even though a_ hospital 
room charge was not made. 
“Emergency Care: Payment for hos- 


pital services rendered within 24 hours 
of accident.” 

Discussing the original premium rate, 
Mr. Watson continued, “The plan was 
made compulsory for every resident of 
the province. The premium for a single 
person, not covered as a dependent, was 
initially $15 per year and soon after was 
changed to $21 per year. The premium 
for a family was initially $24 per year for 
man and wife or $30 for a man, wife and 
dependents other than the wife; later 
this was changed to $33 as a composite 
rate for the whole family which was de- 
fined to cover the head of the household 
and persons who are dependent finan- 
cially on him including brothers, sisters, 
children, parents and _ parents-in-law, 
erandparents, and grandparents-in-law 

3enefits are paid direct to the hos- 
pitals. Any charge for hospital room and 
hoard over the public ward rate has to 
be paid by the person hospitalized. Orig- 
inally premiums were to be paid to a 
number of collection offices throughout 
the province and payroll deduction sys 


tems were set un in many firms on a 
gradually expanding basis. Now most 
accounts are collected by pavment to the 
central office, 58 district offices having 
been closed. Payroll deduction collec- 
tions are now greatly expanded and in 


a short time all emplovers of 15 or more 
will be included in this method of collec 
tion. 

“The introduction of this legislation 
meant the end of all private hospital 
plans in B. C. To he exempt an insur 
ance company must demonstrate that it 
could provide at least equal benefits for 
the same premium rate. This was, of 
course, impossible since the rates were 
uneconomic. As a result private hospital 
insurance, includine Blue Cross and simi 


lar plans was finished. Blue Cross dis- 


continued operations and was wound up 
Private hospital insurance policies were 
nearly all 
31, 1948, 
“The B. C. Hospital Insurance Service 


cancelled effective December 


operation for three 
years and administratively has done a 
tremendous job. More than 550,000 ac- 
counts have been paid ranging from $20 
to $7,000 for a total amount in excess of 
$35 million. Several changes in the cov- 
erage have had to be made to restrict the 
benefits and raise the premiums. 


has now been in 


“The deficits suffered each year are 
as follows: 
Year Deficit 
HMOXSO 2h.4005 $4,615,983 
Lc USC) aeaeaeeeeater 4,050,000 (estimated) 


“On July 1, 1951, the rate of contribu- 
tion was increased by $9 per annum to: 

Single person....... $30 per annum 
$42 per annum 


Potiily:.33cstunceee 

“The definition of family was changed 
to include the head of the household, 
his spouse and children under 19, mainly 
supported by the head of the household, 
and also children under 21 attending any 
institution of higher learning. In addi- 


tion, the family included dependent par- 
ents, parents-in-law, grandparents, 
grandparents-in-law and children over 
18 who were financially dependent on 
parents through mental or physical dis- 
ability, . 

“At the same time a coinsurance pro- 
vision was introduced to require a pay- 
ment by the person hospitalized, during 
the first ten days of hospitalization in 
any year in respect to any family, of 
an amount which could not exceed $3.50 
per day or $35 in total. In addition, 
short stay benefits and emergency care 
now required a fee of $2 to be paid by 
the person requesting such hospital care. 


Need for Hospital Cost Control 


“The hospitals now depended on the 
Hospital Insurance Service as their main 
source of revenue and conversely the 
service could not control its costs unless 
it controlled the hospital expenses. This 
led to the first step in controlling hos- 
pitals which, although the government 
felt it was undesirable, it could not now 
avoid. Hospitals were required to submit 
budgets covering their expected expenses 
and these budgets were reviewed by the 
Insurance Service, pared down, and used 
as a basis of determining the charges to 
be paid individual hospitals. Allowance 
would be made for unforeseen expenses 
that might develop during the following 
vear. This system has not been popular 
with hospital administrators. It seems 
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Non-can. 


Washington National men tell us our Non-can. Hospital cover- 
age is the answer to all hospital insurance competition. Here 
are some of the reasons it sells: 





Hospital 


1. Assured coverage to age 65 if premiums are paid 


3. Incontestable after two years as to physical condition 


4. No limit on claims in any year for separate disabilities. 
5. Worldwide accident coverage. 

6. Sickness coverage in United States and Canada. 

7. No increase in premiums or reduction in benefits at 


These are only a few of the superiorities of this truly NON- 
CANCELLABLE HOSPITAL policy. 


It is one of our famous 


Of course we write all standard forms of life, accident, 
health, hospital, franchise and group. 


Qualified persons at liberty to inquire will receive complete 
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inevitable that the Insurance Service 
gradually will assume more and more 
control over hospital activities.” 

Saying that a report of a select legis- 
lative committee is expected shortly, Mr. 
Watson continued: 


Problems of Plan 

“One of the main problems in the plan 
is that it was made compulsory for all 
residents whether they needed it or not, 
whether they could afford it or not, 
whether they were insurable or not, and 
everyone was covered at the same rate. 
In an insurance contract, if the pre- 
miums are not paid within the time pro- 
vided in the policy, the insurance termi- 
nates. But what do you do if the plan 
is universal? How can you cancel the 
coverage? How can you keep up the 
enrollment? How can you enforce the 
law requiring everyone to pay his pre- 
miums? The only course is to garnishee 
wages or go to court, but collect the 
premium you must. If not, the enroll- 
ment drops and only the less healthy 
lives are covered, the deficits go up, the 
premiums go up and so on, to eventual 


failure... . 
“When you have hospital insurance 
thrust upon you and you feel ill you 


might as well spend your illness in bed, 
in a hospital, and have your meals 
brought to you on a tray—and why not? 
Under ordinary circumstances the provi- 
dent man stays home and his wife looks 
after him; or the next-door neighbor 
looks after the ailing wife. But that is 
surely not the way it will work if vou 
have compulsory hospital insurance. The 
only real safeguard against such an atti- 
tude is the limitation of the number of 
hospital beds. 

“While the plan has been operating 
the provincial government has been un- 
der pressure to increase the number of 
hospital beds. There will never be 
enough and this pressure will continue. 
But every additional bed makes a higher 
premium necessary, or increases the defi- 
cit. The provincial government has been 
aiding in the construction of hospitals 
and increasing the number of beds per 
1,000 of population, so that in the prov- 
ince as a whole the ratio is now about 
6 beds per thousand and in Vancouver 
itself it will soon be about 7.3 per thou- 
sand.” 

Criticism of Rates 

Criticizing the rates as thev are today. 
Mr. Watson said, “the number of beds 
per thousand of population in British 
Columbia is verv nearly six. If we as- 
sume these are fully occupied and if we 
also Fh rcoigea that the cost per bed is 
$3,500 per annum, the necessary mini- 
mum quoted by the Minister of Health 
& Welfare, then the claim cost per per- 
son is 6x 3500/1000, or $21 per annum. 
This cost must be loaded for the follow- 
ing factors: Administration costs as- 
sumed to be 8% ; effect of inflation as- 
sumed to be 5%; ‘allowance for non-pay- 
ment of premiums, 10%; total, 23%: an- 
nual premium per person based on these 
assumptions, $26. 

“The charge for a whole family having 
in mind the wide definition of depend 
ents would seem to he between 2% and 
three times the single rate. This could 
easily be verified if the necessary data 
was at hand. Let us assume that 2% 
times is representative of the facts. The 
cost for a whole familv is therefore $65. 
These rough figures indicate that the 
charge for the family, now $42, is very 
much inadequate and the charge for a 
single person reasonable having in mind 
that the figures used are all approximate 
and probably too low. 

“Tf all the facts were known a rate 
could be calculated in this manner after 
allowing for the increase in number of 
beds; but what can’t be controlled is the 
effect of increasing premiums to the 
necessary level which will greatly in- 
crease the number of persons who will 
not pay their premiums. It therefore 
appears that a government subsidy will 
always be required; or the plan must be 
revised to meet the requirements of in- 
surance underwriting.” 
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Miller Sees WSB’s Rulings as “Highly 


which a broker sets up the qualifications 
and plays one company against another 
retention representations, 
benefits and commissions. An inadequate 
quotation on initial rates and the rais- 


Pie i i G * of rates at the end of the first con- 
Important in Qualifying roup ases eno eaitad might renal in shopping 


W. L. Miller, supervisor, group and 
salary savings department, Northern 
Life of Seattle, declared at the annual 
group insurance meeting, February 20, 
in Chicago that “no discussion of the 
fundamentals of group insurance or 
qualifying a group case, or limits of 
benefits, can be complete without con- 
sidering the WSB regulation 19 and 
resolution 78 where amendments, inter- 
pretation and influence are all involved.” 
Mr. Miller expressed the general senti- 
ment of the meeting when he said that 
the importance of the Ww age Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s rulings are “highly impor- 
tant” and that “their impact on volun- 
tary plans and commercial carriers 1s 
tremendous.” He also said: 

“There is considerable economic sig- 
nificance to hospitals and doctors. Fur- 
thermore, the subject of pending con- 
sideration of health service for service- 
mens’ dependents is far reaching.” 
Expects Some Administrative Headaches 

Mr. Miller believes that union labor 
will push to the limit the opportunity 
provided to negotiate for high health 
and welfare benefits. At the same time, 
he felt that great care has been exer- 
cised in Washington to see that all is 
will on the labor front. He anticipates 
that there may be some administrative 
headaches in modifying existing group 
plans and “where Washington approval 
is necessary delays will be inevitable be- 
cause of several thousand cases already 
on the docket.” He also noted: 

“Automatically approved cases effec- 
tive 30 days after etree acknowl- 
edgment date from Washington assumes 
prompt acknowledgment which we hope 
will be forthcoming. Group representa- 
tives, agents and brokers will find em- 
ployers impatient with all the details 
of WSB form 501 plus the other details 
necessary in the qualification of a group 
c ane. 

“It is my personal belief that state 
compulsory disability plans were the back 
door and Wage Stabilization regulation 
19 and resolution 78 the side door to 
a determined political program for na- 
tional health insurance, plus socialized 
medicine controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We now sit at the front door 
guarding our industry. That front door 
is our moral responsibility in rendering 
adequate service to the public. While 
we have no legal responsibility to see 
that all group programs which we ini- 
tiate meet the legal requirements when 
Washington is being petitioned, we do 
have a moral responsibility which I am 
sure we will meet.” 

75% Participation Generally Accepted 

In his specific consideration of quali- 
fications of a group case, Mr. Miller 
said that sound underwriting principles 
have not changed in the 23 vears which 
have passed since he entered the group 
business selling group life insurance. 
“The industry today can cover from 
five persons to a million or more,” he 
emphasized. In fact, he knows of one 
group case which was written legally 
on two lives. 

What the figures are on percentage of 
participation by eligible persons is an 
unknown quantity, but to avoid adverse 
selection, 75% is a generally accepted 
figure for sound underwriting purposes, 
the speaker said. “The further we go 
below that percentage the poorer the 
group case.’ Continuing, Mr. Miller 
said: 

“Getting 75% participation on associa- 
tion type cases where the individual in- 
sured pays the entire premium is a re- 
quirement to qualify this tvpe of case, 
but it’s a tough job to qualify, because 
it takes a real salesman to sell three out 
of every four persons an insurance pro- 
gram particularly when the premium for 


by the holder of the master contract 
a reasonably complete group program and the individuals insured. Should an- 
for employes and dependents may run other company take on the risk and 
up from $10 to $15 per month. Where  pav another commission the inevitable 
there is no payroll deduction on this result is increased net cost. 


type case the agent often finds himself “How can a company set up fluctua- 
having to take the responsibility for tion of mortality and morbidity experi- 
making the collections. ence reserves, epidemic reserves or ca- 


“To qualify a contributory type group tastrophic reserves on a particular case 
case careful consideration. is given to if that case is changing carriers every 
seeing that brackets are set up by sal- year or two and sometimes before the 
ary, length of service, position or maybe’ ink is dry on the master application ? 
all three and then to keep that case In qualifying a case, is not a buyer en- 
qualified, a constant check is kept to titled to know his interests are being 
see that the schedule is followed. When _ properly safeguarded? What justifica- 
an employe advances in position or gets tion is there in an inadequate rate and 
a raise putting him in another bracket, retention re presentations resulting in a 
we really need super service.” loss to the carrier and no reserves pos- 

Qualification of Group Salesmen sible to insure future protection of the 

Mr. Miller then invited consideration policyholders, and does that not come 
of the qualifications of the group sales- under the heading of permanency of 
man, who after all is the original under- the group when qualifying a prospect? 
writer. “Let us remember we are dis- Limits of Benefits 
cussing qualifying a group case looking “Our subject of qualifying a group 
towards permanency. Perhaps it is case necessarily includes a discussion of 
closed by a trained group representative limits of benefits. There has been in re- 
after an agent has developed the pros- cent years a debatable liberalization of 
pect. It is a highly competitive case in benefits and those entitled to receive 
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group benefits. Now we find not only 
employer-employe group cases qualify- 
ing, but unions; professional associa- 
tions; farm bureaus; educational lead- 
ers; ‘students: athletes; municipal em 
ployes; Federal employes. I know of 
one association of pawnbrokers having 
been written. If we keep on this lib- 
eralization, maybe we will need the 
services of that particular association. 

“Benefits have gone up with rising 
wages, medical surgical and_ hospital 
costs to almost unlimited heights. Bene- 
fits for special services and catastrophic 
coverage are soaring to new heights 
Naturally on a bull market high bene- 
fits are defensible, until we begin to 
ask, how high is up? Passing the sub 
i of increase in hospital benefits from 
5 a day up to $15 or higher, let’s have 
a look at income disability. With no 
pro rata clause in most group contracts, 
what happens if a man earning $60 a 
week is insured for $40 a week. Since 
group disability benefits are tax free. 
aren’t we promoting malingering par 
ticularly if the policyholder has an in 
dividual policy ? 

Catastrophic Coverage Limitations 

Further along Mr. Miller declared 
that the question ofc atastrophic cover 
age limitations is one on which there is 
necessarily a wide variance of opinion 
and practice. “This must be true,” he 
said, “because the plan is only a very 
few years old and the guide book of 
experience is not yet available. I be 
lieve that in the commercial field limits 
are generally restricted for any one dis 
ability to a range of $2,500 to $5,000 al 
though there are plans providing full re 
imbursement of all hospital, medical and 
surgical fees. It is very difficult, in 
group underwriting, to fix a rate be 
cause if you took a theoretical incidence 
of two limit claims of $5,000 each out of 
each 1,000 lives insured and the inci 
dence proved to be three out of a thou 
sand, instead of two, your rate would be 
off 50% 

“Until such times as there is more 
experience to guide us in the matter of 
limitations and what the rates should 
be, it would seem wise to be careful 
about writing plans providing high lim 
its or unlimited coverage in the catas- 
trophic field. For the present it appears 
to be very much of a gamble ss 


f* 


COMPETITION CLOSES MARCH 31 


Best A. & H. Article in H. R. Gordon 
Memorial Award Contest to Win $500 
for Some Student or Co. Employe 
The Harold R. Gordon Memorial 
Award Committee of which J. W. 

Scherr, Ir., Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., 

is chairman, held a breakfast meeting 

during last week’s meetings of the 

Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 

ference in Chicago, to discuss plans for 

the 1952 award which will be made at 
the conference’s annual meeting May 

26-28 in Denver, Colo. In attendance 

were C. O. Pauley, conference manag 

ing director; E. J. Faulkner, Woodmen 

Accident, both members of the com 
mittee, and James R. Williams, public 
relations director of the conference 

This is the first year that the Harold 
R. Gordon Memorial Award Committee 
has set up a competition, open to uni- 
versity students and employes of insur- 
ance companies, under the rules of 
which entries are invited for articles 
on any phase of the accident and health 
business. A number of such entries have 
been received and more are expected 
before the competition closes on March 
31, 1952. 

The student or company employe 
whose article is considered the best will 
receive a cash prize of $500 from the 
memorial committee’s funds and a trip 
to the Denver annual meeting. 

Panel of judges in this competition 
are Dr. C. A. Kulp, professor of insur- 
ance, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Faulkner who is 
president of the Woodmen Accident, 
and Wallace Clapp, associate editor, 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


— 
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John Panchuk Puzzled by 
War Injury Liability 


UNDER GROUP A & H. POLICIES 


No Legal Decisions on Subject So He 
Advises Cos. to Insert War Exclu- 
sion Clauses in All Such Policies 
The puzzling prob- 
for war inju- 


Chicago, Feb. 20. 
lem as to company liability 
ries, whether occupational or non-occupa- 
Panchuk, 


tional, was tackled by John P 

vice president, Fe leral Life & Casualty, 
at this morning’s session here of the 
annual group insurance meeting, Health 


Underwriters Conference. 


& Accident - 
admitted that this problem 


He frankly 


is very much in the speculative field, 
and even though court decisions to date 
are clear-cut on the carrier’s liability 


for war injuries under workmen's com- 


pensation policies there are no legal de- 








cisions as to such liability under group 
A. & H. policies. Mr. Panchuk advised 
that the “only safe course is to insert 
war exclusion provisions in all group 
A. & H. policies in whatever form the 
company wishes to adopt. There is no 
substitute for clear r-cut language. So be 
specific in excluding liability for war in- 
juries and hope for the best.” 

* In developing his theme Mr. Panchuk 
discussed war injury liability under both 


non-occu- 
out: “Be- 
is statu- 


compensation and 
icies. He brought 
sompensation 


vorkmen’s 
pational pol 


cause workmen’s ¢ 








tory « e and policies contain no 
war exclusio n clauses, the carriers can 
not deny liability in cases of war or 
war-caused injuries to their insureds. 
Deeply concerned over this situation, 
the compensation companies have fa- 





insurance legislation 
ich would provide for 


vored war dam 
in Congress 





governmental reinsurance of their lia- 
bility.” 

While there have been many argu- 
ments given pro and con as to employer 
liability for injuries Mr. Panchuk 
stressed that consensus ot opinion, based 
irgely on court decisions, is that the 
employer would be liable if the injuries 
were sustained in some connection with 
employment or arising out of employ- 


ment. Furthermore, there 1s no possi 
bility for the employer or his carrier 
to deny compensation for injuries con- 
nected in any way, direct or indirect, 
with war or acts of war. Even under 
; , iia ‘ 
non-occupational war injuries Mr. Pan 
chuk felt it to be doubtful that denial 


upheld by the 
this rea- 


would be 


I 
of liability 
t It was for 


courts at this time. 





son that he urs rged war exclusion provi- 
sions in all group non-occupational A. & 
H. policies. 


Probst and Wilson Talks 


(Continued from Page 35) 
danger of duplicate payments over some 
area of the incurred expenses. 

“If this overlap is small,” he said, “it 
can be argued that a catastrophic ill- 
ness usually entails many incidental 
costs not necessarily eligible for reim- 
bursement and that the duplication of 
payments does not constitute over-in- 


\ better principle would be to 
other costs rather than to 
consciously have a nebulous over-insur- 
ance in the catastrophe area.” 
Wilson Known as Pioneer 

Mr. Wilson is known as a pioneer in 
cat astrophic medical insurance, his com- 
pany having had no small part in initiat- 
ing the coverage about four years ago. 
He recalled that three years ago when a 
group of insurance men were advised of 
Liberty Mutual’s first experiment in 
catastrophe coverage many of those 
present called it “unsound,” “insurance 
day dream,” “upstart,” and said it had 
been tried before and failed. 

“Today,” he said, “these same men 
are busily engaged in studying methods 
to write catastrophe coverage, and some 
of them have entered the field by mak- 


surance. 
insure these 


ing definite catastrophe coverage commit- 
ments. To be sure, the accusation of un- 
soundness can still be heard and it prob- 
ably will be heard as long as insurance 
is written, but the accusation is now be- 
ing hurled at the method not at the 
principle. Catastrophe coverage needs 
can be met through the application of 
insurance principles, and the need to 
meet the demand is an obligation im- 
posed upon the business of insurance. 
Hence, there no longer need be any fear 
yr hesitancy on that score about writing 
catastrophe medical insurance.” 

Mr. Wilson said that for many years 
it has been the practice in the accident 
and health industry to establish its 
liability by requiring that the injury be 
sustained or the disease contracted while 
the policy is in force; in the field of 
ee er insurance where the cause is 
an objective fact, establishing liability is 
a question of evaluating these facts. “It 
is true,” he continued, “that evaluation 
of the facts has been made difficult 
by reason of words used in the insuring 
agreement such as violent, external, ac- 
cidental means. The objectivity of the 


clause made it possible to write high 
limits with minimum amount of fraud. 
“On sickness insurance there is no 


such objective yardstick of liability. The 
closest approach to a good definition of 
liability developed from group insurance, 
which eliminated consideration of pre- 
existing conditions. Under group insur- 
ance the liability is incurred when the 
insured is unable to perform the duties 
of his occupation because his physician 
says he is sick, or he is confined in 
S hospital, or undergoes a surgical op- 
eration because his physician prescribes 
it. Actually then the physician estab- 
lishes the liability of the insurance com- 


pany. This liability cannot be denied ex- 
cept by medical evidence. Since such 
medical evidence is difficult to attain, 
there is very little denial of liability. 


The fact that the physician establishes 
the liability of the insurance carrier em- 
phasizes the need for a close working 
relationship between the medical pro- 
fession and the insurance industry in the 
attainment of objectives. 

“But under group insurance the ques- 
tion of liability has never created too 
seriously a concern because the benefits 
payable always provided a_ relatively 
small maximum per case. 

“Under individual accident and health 
policies more control over liability is 
exercised by the requirement that the 
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disease be contracted or the sickness 
commence, or the disease manifest itself 
during the time the person is insured, 
The claimsman in making the decision 
regarding liability, often consults the 
physican. A_ serious doubt regarding 
liability is often settled by rationalizing 
the cost of a process by law versus pay- 
ment of the claim. Since medical cover- 
age to date has had modest limits, the 
decision in a majority of such cases has 
been to pay the claim. 


Produce Major Claim Problems 


“Under catastrophe insurance with a 
maximum of $5,000 and when written on 
a broad basis not tied in with disability 
both the group concept of incurred 
liability through disability and the in- 
dividual policy concept of disease con- 
tracted during the policy period will 
produce major claims problems.” 

Saying that to attempt to provide 
catastrophe insurance on a broad coy- 
erage basis and rule out non-disabling 
conditions seems to be a contradiction 
in terms, Mr. Wilson added: 

“With both ‘disease contracted’ and 
‘disability’ ruled out as a means of de- 
termining liability, we decided to ad- 
vance a new method which would give 
the same objectivity to liability for 
disease that is had in accident cases 
to liability for bodily injury. This ob- 
jectivity is attained by tying liability 
to the incurring of medical expense. 
Thus we incur liability on an insured 
person on the date the expense is in- 
curred for disease or bodily injury. That 
date is easily determined. There is no 
question mark in either the claimant's 
mind or the claimsman’s mind. It places 
responsibility for selection of good risks 
where it belongs—on the underwriter. 
The medical history of the claimant be- 
comes an important declaration of fact. 
After acceptance of the risk the only 
question that can be raised is that of 
fraudulent statements on the application. 
The discovery of fraud is not too diffi- 
cult, and when discovered seldom dis- 
turbs the confidence of the insurance 
buying public.” 

Declaring that limiting of coverage to 
one year after termination of coverage 
permits a reasonable solution to the 
amount of reserves required, Mr. Wilson 
went into details about how his com- 
pany approached establishment of rates, 
and stated 

“Our rates now seem to be in line with 
the best estimates we can make of our 
liability, unless, of course, inflation con- 
tinues to increase the cost of medical 
care. While we believe sincerely in the 
need for competition in bringing the best 
service to the public, it is our hope that 
competition will not eliminate the margin 
of safety in a sound rate from catastro- 
phe insurance as was done in group in- 
surance, thereby providing an open door 
for inflation to company service.’ 

Saying that when all is said and done, 
he finds himself in a position of trying 
to make an underwriting profit out of 
the traditionally sound American systems 
of serving the public better, Mr. Wilson 
closed his paper with the following: 

“The only thing I cannot share with 
you is the fear and concern that arises 
in one’s quiet hours, that after all the 
efforts some unforseen happenstance will 
nullify all hope of progress and _ suc- 
cess. Your success in this field can quiet 
that fear.” 


Martel Joins Bureau Staff 


J. F. Follmann, Jr., general manager 
of the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters, announces the appointment 
of the bureau staff of George E. Martel, 
of Westfield, Mass. The appointment is 
an addition to the present staff of the 
bureau and does not replace any of the 
existing sta ' 

Mr. Martel saw combat service with 
the Navy during World War II, fol- 
lowing which his education was con- 
tinued. He holds a master of science de- 
gree in public health from the University 
of Massachusetts. 
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has proper premium rate which is likely to ——- giving study to two new hospital claim 
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eae suai num er of such plans being established. Mr. Williams then gave the experience 
Group Must Be Permanent These include not only new city areas of several companies with admission 
and ‘ but extension of some of the present plans and said: “It was the consensus 
de- “The group must be a permanent city plans to state-wide operations. that they have not increased loss ratios 
ad- one strongly held together by a mu- When the first admission plan was to any extent. Two companies felt that 
give tual interest other than insurance and developed four years ago in Chicago it in a few instances there was a slight 
fae must be fed by a steady stream of was a new, revolutionary step for both increase apparent; the same two compa- 
ases young new entrants. the hospitals and insurance companies. nies noted an increased utilization of 
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; no sonable and employer wor abaeane papi must claims administration or the hope of Payment hospital insurance, Continuing Mr. Williams said: 
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aces margins. ; With respect to new cases which are was that “in the interest of doing a : : 
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iter. ment. i eeces : rely upon claims statistics which reflect it is better to make haste slowly and enced much difficulty in securing co- 
be- “There must be no individual selection. jnter-company experience on various [to build from firm foundations.” operation from group policyholders 
fact. “The benefits must be at a reasonable coverages. These statistics are plenti- Trouble Free for Most Part There were comments that organizations 
only level. fully available in the literature of the In proportion to the vast number of | Without an established insurance or per- 
t of Plan May Prove Unsuccessful actuarial societies, and in other sources. persons utilizing the plans, they have sonnel department posed a few problems. 
Hon, ee a ae Care should be exercised to adjust the been trouble free for the most part. Also, the national employer with regional 
liffi- Mr. Cody an that - ae = pm statistics for recent marked trend toward Some difficulties, of course, have arisen offices or plants is sometimes found to 
dis- substantial gpa ong llige oe these be higher costs in weekly indemnity and in the early stages of operation “he- present a special problem. However, this 
ince quirements A cl plan fe i gs y hv prove medical care costs. Unfortunately, with cause the procedure is a change over 18 @ difficulty which eventually will wash 
unsuccessful bec: ne of hig ‘din gp respect to many of the factors, there is from established hospital and employer itself out when we have a wider spread 
io sat ‘ca: Tt | biggee a sgn no substitute for the developing under- patterns. Such developments are a natu- of a single procedure and claim form. 
rage costs, adding: “It 1s a true that com- writing experience in each individual ral consequence because of the plans’ “A few of the companies reported they 
the panies which flaunt these requirements company.” rapid growth. Moreover, this initial se posters and payroll stuffers as part 
Ison In connection with any substantial por- of their employer- employe education 
nae curt 4 
om- tion of their business will have very Ve program. Some only use letters and one 
tes high retentions because of accumulating 9 company said they encourage the em- 
underwriting losses especially on termi- THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY ployer to utilize bulletin boards and 
with nating groups. . ; employe publications in publicizing the 
our “In general, claims costs or loss ratios Off m program. I suspect the larger the group 
on- will depend on the level of benefits, the Crs: « « -« the more you find educational material 
ical frequency of claims and the length of | used. 
the pe ica Rees cysieges Ng diegegyiond gine or ¢ Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those Furthermore, — the ere of the 
yest administration will have a great deal to looking for a permanent connection. companies indicated that, in most in- 
that do with the frequency of claims and the stances, the group policyholder is in- 
-cin length of claims.” ; ¢ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 formed of the mechanics of the plan by 
tro- Mr. Cody listed and described eight with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. a personal visit, usually by the group 
in- specific factors which affect claim costs . : ; : service representative.’ 
oor in a group which fully meets the re- e¢ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime In summation the speaker said the 
quirements of true group insurance: benefits. recurring illness claim was reported as 
ne, General environment and_ industrial e Individual Family Hospitalizati ith ‘eal deal “particularly bothersome” although it is 
ing health conditions, industrial accident a whi b pases Ospitalization contracts with surgical, medica not a common occurrence. Some employ- 
of hazard, percentage of females, age com- Se SRST SEN ers at first objected to the additional 
>ms position, size of families, salary, prac- © Complete substandard facilities administrative detail required under the 
son tices of hospitals and doctors, employ- New Jersey plan (in effect in 20 locali- 
ment conditions. e Educational program for field man. ties) “but after the program is in opera- 
vith Divs late Two Grouve 4 tion these objections usually subside.” In 
ises P Strong, Progressive Company . .. Older than 85% of all cases reported where a hospital did not 
the “In bringing these specific factors and legal reserve life insurance companies recognize the confirmation of benefit 
will other considerations to bear on a parti- form, it was felt to be due to lack of 
uc cular new case, the cases divide them- Company’s Expansion Program Offers understanding or knowledge of the pro- 
1iet selves into two entirely distinct groups: Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, cedure by the hospital clerk. Mr. Wil- 
the first, transfer cases, and the second, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin gs liams said that in an effort to rectify 
all others, he said. such situations the = Insurance 
“On transfer cases, there is ade- 4 ggested guid 
ans ases, s no ade Council has preparec suggested guide 
7 quate substitute for the specific claims NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE co. of the procedure for pitts il use. Finally, 
ger experience of the previous carrier. Natu- OF CHICAGO he declared that “to the best of our 
Tn- rally where the case is under 100 lives Cc. G. ASHBROOK, NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING knowledge no hospite ul has lost a penny 
ent the previous experience is not necessarily Executive Vice President hicago 3, Ill. as a result of participation in these 
tel, significant unless it has been relatively plans.” 
t is 
the 
the A ; MENT STONE, President 
re You on the Right Track? Ww. Cus —— 
ith 9 of the Combined Group 
v1 e ry e e e 
Fol Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 
a You Will Be....1f You Represent — 
sity HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE 6. Pg ass. COMBINED INSURANCE CO. 4 AMERICA COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE co. 
120 Boylston Street . Mass. 5316 Sheridan Road hicago 40, Ill. 2817 Maple Avenue . Tex. 
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Hilliard on Renewal Underwriting 


Chicago, Feb. 19—G. I. Hilliard, agency 
supervisor, Washington National Insur- 
ance Co., talking on “Renewal Under- 


writing,” was the closing speaker at the 
first session of the group insurance meet- 
ing of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference here today. 

Mr. Hilliard said that those in the 
group insurance field are selling at a 
specified price today, or more specifically, 
a service that is to be produced or de- 
livered at sometime in the future and the 
ultimate cost of this guaranteed future 
is unknown. 


service : 
“Our business is peculiar,” he said. 
“We sell ‘futures.’ We set selling po 


today for a product to be produced and 
anecere in the future—a year or more 


hence. We, therefore, are required to 
raven or anticipate future costs, eco- 
nomic conditions and other factors af- 
fecting our profit and loss statement. 
We cannot raise prices to a buyer two 
months after he has agreed to use our 
product or service and has used it, even 
though our costs have increased. In 
short—we are stuck with our commit- 
ment for at least a year.” 


Renewal Underwriting Important 


Saying that careful and thoughtful re- 
newal underwriting of each group case 
is a most important function of group 
unde rwriting, Mr. Hilliard continued: 

“In renewal underwriting our analysis 
and decisions are usually based upon 
figures that do not cover a full policy 
Inasmuch as most of our contracts 


year. 

are written on a year renewable basis, 
we are required by our own contract 
terms to effect any change in rates, 
coverage, et cetera on the anniversary 
date of ype contract. It is obvious, 
therefore that we cannot wait for the 


full 12 months policy year figures before 
conducting a case review. It would be 
too late to do anything about an un- 
favorable situation 

“— olbaily most of us attempt to renew 
each group account approximately one 
month prior to the anniversary date in 
order to allow sufficient time for the 
conducting of negotiations, and if this 
assumption is correct, the claims and 
premium figures are probably for nine, 
or at the most, ten nities of the policy 
year. In any event, the review must take 
— sufficiently in advance of the an- 
nual date of the group to allow for in- 
vestigation, analysis and negotiation, in 
order that notice of cancellation, if 
deemed advisable, can be given before 
the anniversary date.” 


Has Made 


In the matter of experience rating, 
Mr. Hilliard said that it has been the 
opinion of many that the group insur- 
ance industry has made some very seri- 
ous mistakes in developing dividend and 

refund arrangements; that there is “a 
schatilles of reaching a point whereby 
we will be earning but a minimum profit 


Serious Mistakes 


on the groups that develop a favorable 
loss experience, yet on the other hand 
we will have on the books other cases, 


with or without dividend or refund ar- 
rangements, that are producing an un- 
favorable loss experience. 
“The result could well be 
premium profit earned by the 
company, because 


that the 
insurance 
of the application of 


dividend and refund formulas, will be 
insufficient to offset the losses being 
sustained on the unfavorable groups. 


There is real danger that the following 
of our present refund and dividend ar- 
rangements on an extended scale in the 
future may have very definite and seri- 
ous repercussions.’ 

Factors which must be considered as 
a part of the retention of the insurance 
carrier, Mr. Hilliard listed as commis- 
sion, salaries of fieldmen, acquisition and 
home office expenses and the handling 
of claims, state premium taxes and con- 
tingency reserve. It therefore follows, 
he said, that if a group writing company 


intends to operate on a sound basis 
and expects to earn a reasonable return 
on investment and efforts, these factors 
must be taken into consideration to the 
fullest extent and applied to any refund 
formula that is set up for a particular 
group. He continued: 


Three Ways Apparent 


‘Another phase that enters into the 
matter of dividends and refunds is the 
manner in which such dividend or refund 
can be applied to the particular group. 
There appear to be three distinct ways 
in which such dividend or refund can be 
made, one being a cash return, the 
second to apply the amount of dividend 
or refund to future premiums, and the 
third to provide additional coverage to 
the group in lieu of such refund or 
dividend. 

“The first and second methods are 
apparently the most commonly used to- 
day by the group insurance industry, 
and are probably the sounder methods of 
handling any returns. The third method 
must be approached in a very cautious 
manner inasmuch as the providing of 
additional coverage, in lieu of a refund, 
contains some very unsound aspects. It 


might be suggested that if additional 
coverage is granted in lieu of a refund 
or dividend, and no specific premium 


such coverage is amended to 
the policy, then the actual premium ap- 
plicable to such additional coverage 
granted should not exceed one-third, or 
at the most one-half, of the amount of 
refund or dividend available. 
“Obviously, if the applicable premium 
for the additional coverage nearly equals 


charge for 


the amount of current dividend or re- 
fund, and the additional coverage is 
granted on a more or less permament 


basis, then you have placed yourself in 
a position whereby you will be granting 
this coverage in future years without 
any direct premium payment from the 
group, and the result will very likely be 
an unfavorable experience that will re- 
quire the deletion of the additional cov- 
erage granted. 


Makes Recommendation 


recommended that 
when addition: il coverage is granted in 
lieu of a dividend or refund, that such 
coverage be granted on the basis that 
the master policy be amended to specific- 
ally provide for the appropriate premium 
charge for such additional coverage, 
with, of course, the dividend or refund 
being used to pay for the additional 
premium for that particular year. If such 
a practice is not followed then a group, 
over a period of time, could conceivably 
have two or three times as much cover- 
age granted than the actual premium 
provides for, and of course the ultimate 
result will be extremely unfavorable loss 
experience, embarrassment, and disap- 
pointment on the part of both the em- 
ployer and the employes in such groups, 
as well as the carrier.” 


“Therefore, it is 


Panel on Hospital Costs 


(Continued from Page 33) 

if there is a tendency on the part of 
the Blue Cross toward coinsurance with 
the patient paying part of the bill. The 
Chicago Blue Cross has such an ar- 
rangement, he said. 

Dr. Magnuson was critical of some 
of the claim forms which insurance com- 
panies ask him to fill out, and said that 
they are so time- consuming that he is 
inclined to increase his fee for the in- 
sured patient. He would much prefer to 
make a personal report to the company 
than to fill out the questionnaire. Mr. 
Pauley called to his attention that a 
much simplified form is now approved 
as the standard and that further refine- 


ments are being made by the Health In- 





T. H. Kirkpatrick Cautions 
On Writing Fringe Benefits 


The need for handling fringe benefits 
under group A. & H. policies on a sound, 
insurable basis was emphasized by T. H. 
Kirkpatrick, group vice president, Paul 
Revere Life, in his talk on the subject 
at last week’s annual group insurance 
meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference in Chicago. Point- 
ing to fringe benefits as “additional cov- 
erage beyond the basic coverage” such 
as polio insurance, X-rays, laboratory 
expenses, etc. Mr. Kirkpatrick said it 
was important to define specifically the 
coverage to be provided. This is because 
the writing of fringe benefits is still 
experimental and “the language used to 
describe such benefits is not yet tested.” 

The speaker’s recommendations were 
(1) decide on the proper definition of 
fringe benefits ; (2) make a careful 
evaluation of the risk; (3) indoctrinate 
your entire organization, both home of- 
fice and field, on the types of fringe 
benefits to be provided, and (4) establish 
a clear-cut policy on claim administra- 
tion. 

“One of the problems today in w riting 
fringe benefits,” said the speaker, “is 
that we have no statistics on which to 
evaluate future costs.” Nearest approach 
is Continental Casualty’s claim experi- 
ence on its polio benefits, which ex- 
perience was given “off the record” by 
A. B. Hvale of that company. He esti- 
mated that average polio claim paid by 
Continental was $1,000 per case. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick also pointed to the 
claim lag in polio benefits and the dif- 
ficulty in determining the extent of the 
liability. He therefore advised: “In the 
evaluation of the risk be sure to set 
up sufficient reserves so as to allow for 
unknown factors.” 

Attention was also called to the cur- 
rent tendency to add more and more 
premiums, a little at a time to be sure, 
but with the end result that the policy 
cost is substantially increased. Thus, a 
company finds itself with a sizable por- 
tion of fringe benefits in the policy which 
are not on tried and tested basis. The 
speaker hoped that companies in this 


field would exchange experience with 

one another “so that we can have a 

better appreciation of the problems in- 
> 


volved.’ 





surance Council. “The big problem,” 
said Mr. Pauley, “is to get our compa- 
nies to use the standard claim form and 
unless they do so, complaints from doc- 
tors will continue to be made.” 

Dr. Magnuson was asked whether the 
insured patient who comes to him for 
treatment is charged more than the un- 
insured patient, and whether or not the 
presence of insurance changes the pro- 
cedures which doctors use in taking care 
of patients. It was Mr. Joanis’ belief that 
in both instances doctors “add it on” 
when patients are insured. In response 
Dr. Magnuson took the view that, re> 
gardless of the status of the patient, he 
should pay without protestation the fee 
of a competent doctor or surgeon. 
While he did not reply directly to the 
question his attitude was one of fair- 
ness to all patients, regardless of their 
status. In his 40 years of practice he has 
had only one complaint over his fees, 
and in that case he had to sue a law- 
yer who owed him $35. He finally col- 
lected but it cost him much more than 
the amount of his bill. Most complaints, 
he said, are the result of “extra” charges 
in the hospital. He did not blame pa- 
tients for being disgruntled by unneces- 
sary X-rays, laboratory tests, etc. 

Asked how he gauged a patient’s abil- 
ity to pay Dr. Magnuson answered: 
“Doctors gauge their fees on the amount 
of luxury the patient can afford to re- 
ceive in a hospital. If he is insured and 
entitled to a semi-private room but takes 
a private room instead, the patient can 
afford to pay a higher doctor’s fee.” 

The $64 question put to Mr. Vander- 
warker was, “what will happen to our 


O’Connor Analyzes State 
Cash Sickness Trends 


EXPECTS NO NEW LAWS IN 1952 


Holds Up Washington State’s Decisive 
Defeat of Plan in 1950 Referen- 
dum as Significant 


Chicago, Feb. 20—An up-to-date pic- 
ture of legislative trends in the state 
cash sickness compensation field was 
presented here this morning by Edward 
H. O’Connor, managing director, Insur- 
ance Economics Society, in speaking at 
the annual group insurance meeting of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. His prognostication for 
1952 was that no such laws will be en- 
acted in the few states holding legisla- 
tive sessions. 

Since 1945 when these plans began to 
attract interest over 200 cash sickness 
bills have been introduced in 26 states. 
Mr. O’Connor believed this trend has 
been due to the desire on the part of 
leaders of labor and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency to get a foot-hold in the 
private field. He pointed to an active 
campaign being carried on by FSA 
which includes extensive brochure ma- 
terial, making emissaries available when 
new state bills are under consideration, 
and the furnishing of model bills in 
some instances. 

The one development which deserves 
repeated emphasis, in Mr. O’Connor’s 
opinion, is the decisive defeat in the 
State of Washington when a state refer- 
endum on the plan was held in Novem- 
ber, 1950. Noting that this state is 
strongly pro-labor, the speaker felt that 
“it is a good barometer on the thinking 
of the man in the ranks of labor on this 
subject.” 

Urges More Realistic Thought 
and Study 


Mr. O’Connor then declared that not 
enough thought and study is being given 
to the many problems involved in com- 
pulsory state sickness plans. “This sub- 
ject,” he urged, “should be approached 
by consideration of the facts and reali- 
ties and not by any selfish desires.” He 
did not agree with the opinion held by 
some insurance people that these plans 
will aid in the sale of more A. 
insurance as supplementary benefits. At- 
tention was also called to the political 
element involved—the desire to add 
benefits to an already existing act. Mr. 
O’Connor gave as examples of this trend 
what has already happened in Califor- 
nia and New Jersey. “It is also show- 
ing itself in New York,” he said. 

“As these plans expand, increasing 
weekly benefits, hospitalization, etc., I 
seriously question whether there would 
be any demand for supplementary bene- 
fits. This point is also strengthened by 
increasing taxation which strips the in- 
dividual of the wherewithal to buy even 
if the desire existed.” In closing Mr. 
O’Connor said: 

“After living with this problem for 10 
years I am convinced that the govern- 
ment—Federal or State—has no place 
in this field of accident and sickness in- 
surance. Great strides have been made 
in this field by private organizations and 
greater progress will be made in the fu- 
ture. Meantime, let us strive to keep 
the door shut on government interven- 
tion until it is proven conclusively we 
are unable to do the job.” 





costs when hospital beds are no longer 
filled as they are today?” He said: “If 
there is an over supply of beds, then the 
average per diem cost will have to be 
increased.” 

Finally Mr. Pauley sounded Dr. Mag- 
nuson out on Veterans Administration 
hospitals and was told that all those 
now being built were contracted for 
some time ago. “You won’t see many 


more new VA hospitals constructed,” he 
said. “The Government hasn’t got the 
medical staffs to maintain them. 
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A.& H. Earned Premiums and Incurred 
Losses of 62 Cos. Shown for 1951 


The fast moving pace of A. & H. production, both individual and group, during 


the past year is demonstrated in the 1951 results of 62 companies which, 


as follows, 


have reported their earned premiums and losses incurred on various A. & H. lines 


to The Eastern Underwriter. While the Mutual Benefit H. & A. 
& H. insurance exclusively, it ranks 


tinues as the largest single carrier writing A. 


of Omaha con- 


fourth in this tabulation due to the large volume of group A. & H. business done 


by the first three on the list—Metropolitan Life, 


Aetna Life and the Travelers. 


Metropolitan Life continues in the No. 1 position with earned premiums of 


$162,118,938 compared with $122,805,995 in 1950. 


$121,423,960, a sizable jump over its $88,907,007 in 1950. 


Aetna Life 


stood 


second with 
The Travelers ranked third 


at $108,322,691, compared with $77,720,705 the year previous. Mutual Benefit H. & A. 
in fourth position topped the $90 million mark and Continental Casualty stood 
fifth in the nation with $63,090,603, a $10 million production increase compared 


with 1950. 


Next in line among the first ten leaders were Connecticut General with $37,864,- 


906; Provident Life & Accident with $33,922,274; 
25,926,177, 


$29,215,031; Washington National with 
$17,358,433. Individual company results follow: 


Reserve Life of 
and Pacific 


Dallas with 
Mutual Life with 


Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Metropolitan Life 
Group Accident & Health.................... $143,990,784 $120,915,558 
Individual Policies: 
Dee ee Cae AP ee er 8,922,878 4,186,761 
EME OME RUMMIEEE 6 5.56.6 ci aisie8 3.05 05554 5 9,147,328 5,122,426 
Non-Can. A. & H. ....... Ae ree ree 57,948 67,844 
$162,118,938 $130,292,589 
Aetna Life 
Group Accident & Health .................. $114,916,380 $102,765,047 
MC OMMNUEKERE FERMI. Slo)o ook ot sigs pecene oes 5,946,542 2,242,736 
Oe es errr eae ner 474,704 178,293 
PON Ca i Sob cs Sass oe nea s shee 86,334 235,339 
$121,423,960 $105,421,415 


Travelers 


Group Accident & Health .................. 


$ 89,115,750 


$ 78,034,876 


es ee rr ree 17,533,951 6,198,209 
SET EEE, oo ooo c ais ook ne es bt ee es 1,552,579 584,171 
Pinna Re er oe ne yo chs Ging nena otro ncecs 120,411 45,894 

$108,322,691 $ 84,863,150 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 


Group Accident & Health ............ snes $ 2,256,063 $ 1,937,660 
Statutory Disability Benefits ......... ene 234,458 120,832 
Oe et ay ct 1,461,589 601,083 
Commercial Health & Accident.............. 51,766,584 30,067,406 
PUNRRUINMMENRE Sieg 9h vip fo seca cree = sisiee ceria 33,812,701 19,857,866 
Non-Can. A. & H. ........ BS eee ae ed aie 580,169 303,149 

$ 90,111,564 $ 52,887,996 


Continental Casualty 


Group Accident & Health ................... $ 17,542,690 $ 11,289,730 
EMME S50 UG siee ca es cranes ewes mctaie Sioa stariue 14,238,597 5,690,889 
RI GRRE Rete arate rh coe eo ear 31,061,033 13,967,212 
Hospitalization Gncluded BONO eecce cakes 

PU CsaA RSME PR TENE 2. oie 'sscie0os sie reivis Greaves ao ccerscee 248,283 740,848 


Connecticut General Life 


Group Accident & Health .................... 


$ 63,090,603 


$ 27,522,279 


$ 31,688,679 


$ 24,022,561 


Statutory Disability Benefits ................- 7,038,615 5,053,972 
CORPAEOECHEL SPRCEIGONE 505i Sic c eve ce cere se 2,728,064 1,054,009 
NCOHIPTONME REWRITE, o c6cscere:s diel cb, Webco W ee aee ee 486,151 114,669 
Joel 0: TSS. “at! |. COMERS an a 89,887 105,164 

$ 37,864,996 $ 30,350,375 


Provident Life & Accident 


Group Accident & Health .................. $ 25,419,971 $ 21,334,133 
Individual Accident & Health ............... 8,334,377 3,919,593 
Non-Can. A. & H...... SE a eeorre: pairs 167,926 57,926 


Reserve Life of Dallas 
Accident & Health & Hospitalization........ 


Washington National 
Group A. & H. and Statutory Disability Bene- 


$ 33,922,274 


$ 29,215,031 


$ 25,311,652 


$ 15,276,857 


FRG CIN 5 Ds ASIEN NGMBEE 58 eorsietics os sieaecey $ 7,302,808 $ 5,780,620 
Commercial A. & H., Hospitalization, Indus- 

trial A. & H. and Newspaper Accident... . 18,623,369 7,820,631 

$ 25,926,177 $ 13,601,251 


Company 
Pacific Mutual Life 


Group Accident & Health................+... 
RNAI ORI fe Sawin 6, a do, 9 dinleieicia sa winiiaias 40-4 


Accident & Health ............ 
Non-Can. A. & H 
Hospital & Medical Expense ... 


Loyalty Group Companies * (Metropolitan Casu- 
alty and Commercial Insurance Cos.) 

Group Accident & Health ..................- 

Statutory Disability Benefits ................. 

Cotimiercial AcciGGh. «2.66.60. cicdceccccceen 


Commercial Health ............. 
Hospitalization & Industrial .... 


RUPEES ook cero weds dSareles 


* Premiums given on a written rather 


Liberty Mutual 
Group Accident & Health .... 


National Casualty 
Accident & Health ............ 


Business Men’s Assurance 
Group Accident & Health ..... 
Commercial Accident & Health 
Hospitalization ................ 
INGti=Gatis A Oss cis oe nccncas 


Paul Revere Life 
Group Accident & Health ..... 
Statutory Disability Benefits 
oe ee ee 


Monarch Life 
Group Accident & Health ..... 
Statutory Disability Benefits .. 
Commercial Accident ......... 
Commercial Health & Accident 
Hospital, Medical & Surgical .. 
Non-Can. A. & H 


Massachusetts Protective 


Commercial Accident & Health 
Non-Can: A. G@ He... ..200c0cs 


North American Accident 


than earned ba 


Puaapemntie Gy PRIMO eo oc. 6 Sods Sexcacdieeeiasaes 


Zurich General Accident & Liability 


Group Accident & Health* ... 
Statutory Disability Benefits .. 
Commercial Accident .......... 
Commercial Health ............ 


* Includes Group Hospital & Group S1 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Group Accident & Health .... 
Personal Accident ............. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America 


Group Accident & Health ..... 


Commercial Accident .......... 


irgical, 


ee TO) ee 


RSG PARAMMANIOMS os. occ cécccees 


i Ty AY ol, re 


Inter-Ocean 
Group Accident & Health ..... 
Commercial Accident Only .... 
Commercial Health & Accident 
Hospitalization ................ 


Federal Life & Casualty 


Group Accident & Health ...... 


Commercial Accident ................ 0000005 


Commercial Health ........... alg 
WAGs AUAMAN I ce. os ss ois so ceacs 


sis. 


Earned 


Premiums 


$ 7,786,772 
1,553,000 
5,265,404 
1,633,667 
1,119,590 


$ 17,358,433 


$ 10,845,413 
716,950 
654,288 
100,909 

2,783,724 
91,944 


$ 15,193,228 


$ 15,168,558 
$ 13,928,490 


$ 7,634,278 
3,697,215 
1,759,275 

80,091 


$ 13,170,859 


Losses 


Incurred 
$ 7,360,436 
1,739,734 


570,774 
$ 12,479,623 


$ 6,331,006 
379,243 
280,946 

37,905 
1,119,323 
14,936 


$ 8,163,359 


$ 13,684,111 
$ 8,424,948 


$ 5,261,091 
1,565,848 
949,827 
—35,621 


$ 7,741,145 








$ 1,562,162 $ 1,408,420 
189,655 163,916 
9,155,441 4,132,302 

$ 10,907,258 $ 5,704,638 
$ 62,057 $ 66,846 
22,994 15,217 
29,319 10,884 
100,368 61,417 
462,335 280,110 
9,810,541 4,934,180 

$ 10,487,614 $ 5,368,654 
$ 114,313 $ 91,706 
10,000,941 4,415,782 

$ 10,115,254 $ 4,507,488 


$ 8,922,791 


$ 3,833,217 














$ 5,046,773 $ 4,204,844 
3,683,170 2,266,571 
41,369 18,961 
18,721 9,992 

$ 8,790,033 $ 6,500,368 
$ 6,248,000 $ 5,153,000 
2,083,000 1,051,000 

$ 8,331,000 $ 6,204,000 
$ 131,929 $ 49,298 
3,950,497 1,432,540 
552,305 230,897 
2,441,464 1,129,190 
10,711 2,572 

$ 7,086,906 $ 2,844,497 
$ 1,136,719 $ 955,224 
490,938 108,449 
3,847,564 1,891,105 
713,355 429,953 

$ 6,188,576 $ 3,384,731 
$ 98,855 $ 74,783 
12,381 8,847 
1,490,148 739,596 
4,157,830 2,053,036 

$ 5,759,214 $ 2,876,262 
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Company 


American Casualty 


Group Accident & Health ................... 
Commercial Accident & Health........... Se 


Commercial Travelers 


Commercial A. & H. & Hospitalization....... 


Woodmen Accident and Woodmen Central 
Assurance 


Group Accident & Health................... 
Commercial A. & H. & ~aeneent ane 
CS OSS Vea: es eer: 9 eee eng 


Sterling 
Group Accident & Health 


Cancellable Accident & Health Saree ke 
ee ee ee ee PE eee 


ie AS RE cose beso ss esse acu se wens - 


Massachusetts Indemnity 


Cancels AS & Hi. i... 6.2665: acre Sion 
OO SS. , ee eres ene 


Indemnity of North America 


Group Accident & Health .............- fee 
Commercial Accident ........ a re eee 
TIRE OMEN 6 aoe ckssinceeseccecs 


Aviation & Special Risk Accident........... 


Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 


Group Accident & Health ............ YPN 
Statutory Disability Benefits ................ 
ee eS ee eer er 
CSRS UMNER. 5k baie secu cine 'eaee ox 
Hospitalization (included in above figures) 


Security Mutual Life 


Group Accident & Health ................... 
Statutory Disability Benefits .......... ee se 
Commercial Accident & Health ............. 
eee ee ee eee 


Non-Can. A. & H. ...... SOT ee ire Pee ae 


Loyal Protective Life 
Group Accident & Health . 


Statutory Disability Benefits ................ 
en a, a, ee eee 
SERRE ECON ce iN nec rian Soe wiek 


Seno A ONES oo oon cs coos adios kee cn 


General Accident 


Group Accident & Health . 
Statutory Disability Benefits ........ 


Commercial Accident & Health ....... ait 
Hospitalization & Monthly Prem. A. & H.... 


United States Life 


Group A. & H. and Statutory mnmvndl 
NDE 9. choc ek seein ieee oa’ 


Commercial Accident & Health ............. 
ES a ge Cee ae re ee 


Great American Reserve 


ee ee 
Oe es en eee 
RSE DAA se ee ae Sy ee ee 


Standard Accident 


Group Accident & Health ................... 
Statutory Disability Benefits (included above) 
ee SS ee eee 
ee ree 
PR IRL TEES sof oo ic cuas essa conguleas 


Earned 


Premiums 


$ 3,517,105 


Losses 
Incurred 


$ 2,073,531 














3,201,267 


2,733,032 
223,147 
59,712 


3,015,891 


71,674 
342,494 


2,546,679 


2,960,847 


1,639,899 


893,542 
82,463 
229 


2,616,133 











1,875,851 683,663 
5,392,956 $ 2,757,194 
5,363,426 $ 3,917,241 
204,675 $ 149,915 
4,826,771 2,467,998 
4,171 1,180 
5,035,617 $ 2,619,093 
26,410 $ 16,862 
1,765,674 578,117 
2,298,931 1,137,452 
696,990 294,310 
4,788,005 $ 2,026,741 
201,360 $ 131,886 
4,526,005 1,605,541 
4,727,365 $ 1,737,427 
974,266 $ 565,736 
1,873,215 346,777 
69,759 3,076 
1,448,566 600,942 
4,365,806 $ 1,516,531 
893,865 $ 625,512 
1,289,237 766,216 
1,207,697 583,267 
447,727 280,993 
3,838,526 $ 2,255,988 
2,449,417 $ 1,676,881 
626,796 280,961 
283,419 99,520 
429,331 238,312 
31,047 1,573 
3,820,010 $ 2,297,247 
88,141 $ 62,404 
1,817 1,099 
321,637 151,067 
75,463 25,863 
2,886,911 939,933 
3,373,969 $ 1,180,366 
661,055 $ 483,939 
147,396 59,334 
696,155 235,435 
1,696,661 786,256 


1,564,964 


$ 2,019,507 
108,150 
22,943 


$ 2,150,600 


$ 18,425 
167,680 
1,722,187 


$ 1,908,292 


$ 1,180,308 


300,336 
37,358 
—6,387 


$ 1,511,615 


Company 


Union Casualty & Life 


Group Accident & Health 
Statutory Disability Benefits 
Hospitalization 


Maryland Casualty 
Group Accident & Health 
Statutory Disability Benefits 
Commercial Accident 
Commercial Health 


Hospitalization (included in health) 


Union Mutua! Life 
Group Accident & Health 
Commercial A. & H. & Hospitalization 
Non-Can. A. & H 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 


Group Accident & Health 
Statutory Disability Benefits 
Commercial Accident 


Columbian National Life 


Group Accident & Health 
Statutory Disability Benefits (included above) 
Commercial Accident 


Commercial Accident & Health 


Hospitalization 


United States F. & G. 


Group Accident & Health 
Statutory Disability Benefits 
Commercial Accident 
Commercial Health 


Non-Can. A. & H. 


Illinois Mutual Casualty 


Commercial A. & H. & Hospitalization 


Progressive Life 


Industrial A. & H., Non-Can. & ee: -. 
Statutory Dicability RONNIE oe sowie idi oo 
Sommmsrcsal ACiMOnt <0 6.6.05. oi 6 ose es cccse cs 
Commercial Accident & Health.............. 


Hospitalization 


NURSES ORME TRE Sos he Ah ess So UG 


Empire State Mutual Life 
Group Accident & Health........ Oe . 
Statutory Disability Benefits ................ 
Commercial Accident & Health ............. 


Hospitalization 


Central Standard Life 
PORE I EMRE oaks oaae eno Soka eee 





Fidelity & Casualty 





Commenctal Accident 5... ....66666.cs56ss0s 000s 
MOORINGS “RRGBNEM 6.550 oWsecsen ye sesecssses 


Federal Life 


Group Accident & Health.................... 
Statutory Disability Benefits ................ 
ACOMMEBIERN. PROCINOIE | 5.65.5 6556s co ccie sens bss os 
SS MANRO NICER URMDEUIR 95. 55> Gan vs Ka is cose Gis cdc eels 


Hospitalization 


Non-Can. A. & 


*Does not include newspaper travel accident business. 


Inter-State Business Men’s Accident 
Group Accident & Health ........ Ne ree 
Commercial Accident ...................202. 
SOMAERCIRD MAGRUEA 6655003 co cnkaccdewssoicas 


Ministers Life & Casualty 
ORMLOIE Le RMON 966. osoc bon heii sve koe 





Earned 


Premiums 


$ 2,054,997 
210,602 
311,051 


$ 2,576,650 


$ 575,396 
230,951 
1,462,274 
300,795 


$ 2,569,416 


$ 1,248,970 
561,465 
755,636 


$ 2,566,071 


$ 153,743 
1,356,020 
670,358 
230,343 


$ 2,410,464 


1,434,893 


242,744 
176,474 
248,015 


$ 2,102,126 


$ 548,687 
119,531 
1,218,291 
171,738 
2,210 


$ 2,060,457 


$ 2,027,323 





Losses 


Incurred 


$ 1,668,553 
80,463 
191,489 





$ 1,940,505 


$ 346,928 
103,802 
576,642 
130,475 


—_—— 


$ 1,157,847 


$ 1,047,858 
242,981 
195,959 


$ 1,486,798 


$ 123,487 
857,030 
254,146 
141,278 


$ 1,375,941 


$ 1,272,247 


109,745 
75,685 
128,578 


$ 1,586,255 


$ 330,416 
33,409 
396,491 
79,096 

3,029 


$ 842,441 


$ 1,103,873 





$ 937,671 $ 337,861 
184,991 92,384 
3,217 1,617 
13,848 7,502 
595,079 402,538 
5,069 3,613 

$ 1,739,875 $ 845,515 
$ 20,234 $ 9,669 
25,113 9,113 
1,061,613 452,797 
602,676 331,431 

$ 1,709,636 $ 803,010 


$ 1,626,657 





$ 1,496,578 
45,824 


$ 1,542,402 


$ 350,112 
358,098 
44,989 
286,224 
328,654 
157,606 





$ 728,742 





$ 588,474 
36,707 


$ 625,181 


$ 280,266 
276,785 
6,562 

97,266 
153,068 
188,859 





*$ 1,525,683 


$ 37,330 
298,355 
647,429 

$ 983,114 

$ 898,739 





*$ 1,002,806 


$ 25,834 
104,633 
308,648 

$ 439,115 


$ 726,977 
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Earned 
Company Premiums 
Wisconsin National Life 
Commerci@l ACCIGORt 26.6. k cca ce cecese $ 65,475 
MSOTIORCUN PAWMIEIN 60855 Sides ccc cc dedee vee 312,505 
Leh) TE) RS ar ear ee Ren 513,276 
iy [oy ho iy 2G > ae gn ae Or per 312 
$ 891,568 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Statutory Disability Benefits ................ $ 268,814 
CGTIIIOP CIB “PROCEIOING © ooo eos sok vc cciccee slo were eee 320,557 
ROGHINIOECHMT SABONEE 5525 65 cn kes Me scce bavi ne 64,899 
$ 654,270 
Phoenix-London Group 
COMmmenenerel CCIOONG) os boc tsb baowasees cea $ 588,010 
Ore yee Gals UO) Sa SAAS Rate ae ar ane eA 44,696 
$ 632,706 
Glens Falls Group 
Group Accident & Health.................... $ 183,458 
Ces RAE UME PCCTUNBIEG 5 6.66.5 6d or claa's See ac Balbo 404,378 
Se RINNE TE AUNERE 6s oil sisps a ew tw Werwiblocnes a 24,645 
$ 612,481 
Eastern Casualty 
Group Accident & Health................... $ 507,854 
MS CNMIIIO CIE CRONIES ov sess erecine Se ediccs bee 4,723 
CePRIO ICME RMCNEET oo 5 5 ooo ocerssé ccgsse.e eetere da Vis 13,802 
$ 526,379 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s 
ConMEMECIRL PRCRMIOE 5) 5 ees codes $ 123,552 
OE RS 183,064 
PUTRI oo. 5k oa ea kos es se he ee re 46,832 
$ 353,448 
Great American Indemnity 
Group Accident & Health.................... $ 18,933 
el rrr 276,807 
NSCS EEE no oe as tec oa inne es 20,651 
$ 316,391 


New York Life 


Group Accident & Health ......... 
Statutory Disability Benefits ....... 
Commercial Accident .............. 
Commercial THOR .6.56. 5606s ces 


Empire Life & Accident 


Industrial Health & Accident....... 


Eastern Commercial Travelers 


Commercial Accident .............. 
Commercial Health ................ 


Sun Indemnity 


Commercial Accident .............. 
Commercial Health ................ 


sii cee $ 111,820 
601 


111,346 
65,604 


$ 289,371 
266,243 
$ 107,380 

152,507 


$ 259,887 


100,492 
64,251 


Hospitalization (included in above figures) 


Berkshire Life 


Commercial Accident & Health...... 
Commercial Accident ............... 
pele UG) aaa eae ae 


SPINS 6,613 


$ 164,743 


$ 42,704 
40,038 
$ 89,355 


$ 


Losses 
Incurred 


25,185 
95,332 
287,763 
24 


408,304 


84,202 
82,054 
19,819 


186,075 


274,079 
8,243 


282,322 


72,746 
145,853 
5,281 


223,880 


269,812 
2,668 
7,232 


279,712 


40,201 
128,695 
31,037 


199,933 


14,210 
107,303 
3,488 


125,001 


84,392 

479 
75,985 
18,999 


179,855 


95,314 


80,730 
124,655 


205,385 


45,982 
36,796 


82,778 





Joins C. & S. Association 

The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 
has been elected to membership in the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, J. Dewey Dorsett, general man- 
ager of the association, ‘announced to- 
day. The association now numbers 109 
member capital stock companies, a rec- 
ord total. Edward A. Larner is presi- 
dent of Employers’ Fire with home of- 
fices in Boston. 


NAMED CLAIMS ATTORNEY 

James M. Mannix, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed claims attorney at the New York 
branch of Standard Accident Insurance 
Co. and its affiliate, Planet Insurance 


Company. He is a graduate of New 
York Law School and an Air Force 
veteran. 


Alexander to New Mexico 
For Fireman’s Fund Group 


H. Murray 
duties as state agent 


for Fireman’s Fund Insurance 


its affiliates on February 


18. 


Alexander began his new 


New 


Mexico 


Co. and 


He will 


make his headquarters in the organiza- 


tion’s service office in 
Mr. Alexander, has 


in insurance at the Wharton 


Fireman’s Fund. From 


was a casualty special 


Albuquerque. 


with Fire- 
man’s Fund since 1946, After specializing 
School of 
Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Alexander joined the Navy. 
Following his discharge in 1946, he joined 


1948 to 


agent 


1950 he 


for the 


western half of Washington and for the 
past two years has served as 
special agent for Seattle and Tacoma. 





casualty 





Disability Insurance 
Discussed by Curran 


TALKS IN NEW BRUNSWICK, N 


Opposed to Imposing Coverage by Man- 
date; Discusses Change in Contributory 
factor of TDB Law in Bodine Bill 


Francis T. Curran, superintendent, 
statutory disability department, Loyalty 
Group, addressing the Middlesex County 
(N. J.) Association of Insurance Agents 
at New Brunswick, February 26, stated 
that regardless of premium dollars com- 
panies collect or agents earn, he is 
against imposing disability insurance on 
the electorate by mandate. “I do not 
believe in compulsion,” he said. 

Saying that statutory disability busi- 
ness in New Jersey, as elsewhere, will 
continue to be subjected to pressure by 
groups which would like to see the entire 
operation taken over by the state, Mr. 
Curran took up the portion of the bill 
introduced by Senator Bodine in the 
New Jersey legislature which deals with 
the temporary disability benefits law. 

Would Expand Weekly Benefit 

He said the bill provides for expansion 
of the maximum weekly benefit to $30 
and the industry has no complaint with 
that reasoning. In the present economy, 
he said, that is not too much for an 
ill worker to receive, particularly if his 
pay has stopped. Most manual workers 
suffer complete detachment from _ the 
payroll during disability, he continued; 
at present the law allows an employe ap- 
proximately 59% of wages during dis- 
ability and it is proposed to expand this 
to 6624% of wages in an effort to make 
the disability benefit more nearly ap- 
proach take home pay. This factor 
can be underwritten, he said. With re- 
spect to the contributory factor in the 
bill, Mr. Curran said: 

“A revolutionary change in the con- 
tributory factor is proposed. At present 
the employe contributes 34 of 1% of the 
first $3,000 of earnings or a maximum of 
$22.50 per year. The new bill proposes 
that this factor be reduced to % of 1% 
or $15 per year. The balance of the cost 
for the state plan would be about % of 
1% making a total of 75/100 of 1% in- 
stead of the previous 1%. In the private 
plan the employer would be obligated to 
pay whatever is needed beyond the em- 
ploye contribution to maintain the insur- 
ance. 

“Let us analyze what this does first 
to the state plan. At present they col- 
lect about $9,500,000. Enactment of the 
bill would reduce this figure to approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 per year. That amount 
is more nearly in line with present bene- 
fit costs to the state. It eliminates the 
over financing of the state plan that 
creates the pressures for the constant 
expansion of benefits and the resulting 
continued intrusion on priv ite insurance. 
The over financing of the state plan 
permits people opposed to private indus- 
try to press for more diversified benefits 
to a degree that ultimately the state 
will represent a monopoly in disability 
insurance. That is not to your interest 
nor to the interest of a republican form 
of Government by democracy. 

Private Plans Will Suffer 

“At first, private plans will suffer. In 
some instances it will not be possible to 
continue a private plan of benefits for 
75/100 of 1%. Those risks generally will 
pass to the state. At first glance this is 
a discouraging and distressing situation, 
but it serves to emphasize one of the 
problems of competing with Govern- 
ment in business. 

“First we have commission to pay and 
the state does not. There are two ap- 
proaches to that situation. Life compa- 
nies usually pay 20% the first year and 
5% for nine years on group insurance 
premiums. Casualty companies, in most 
instances, adhere to the level commis- 
sion concept and pay variously 74% or 
10% as long as the business remains 
with them. This one item in the new 
contributory structure is vitally impor- 
tant. It represents the margin of safety 


PLAN “DINTY MOORE NIGHT” 


New York A. & H. Club to Have Dinner 
March 27; Three New Members Elect- 
ed; to Hold Educational Seminar 

An executive committee meeting of the 
Accident & Health Club for New York 
was held recently and plans were made 
for a “Dinty Moore Night.” This - to 
be held on Tuesday, March 11 at 6:30 
p.m. at the 32 Club, 32 East Thitty-ane- 
ond Street, New York City. Along with 
the dinner, which will feature corned 
beef and cabbage and beer, there will be 
entertainment and movies of the 1951 
spring outing. ; 

In addition to plans for this dinner 
meeting, the following men were elected 
to membership in the club: Herman H. 
Bijesse, Guardian Life; John J. Powers, 
Security Mutual Life; Richard Twick, 
Fireman’s Fund. 

Plans will shortly be announced re- 
garding an educational seminar to be 
sponsored by the club, in conjunction 
with Accident & Health Insurance Week 
in April, and also for the annual outing 
in May. 


Auto Inspection Program 
Receives Active Support 


Compulsory semi-annual inspection of 
all motor cars in New York State, as 
socommanded by Governor Thomas E 
Dewey to the 1952 legislature, is being 
strongly supported by the Automobile 
Club of America. The club advocates 
such legislation as “the best common- 
sense precaution New York, or any 
other state, can take.” 

The Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil also is supporting the measure ac- 
tively. 





between profit and loss. We will con- 
tinue to pay commission but I think 
it only fair to point out that the indus- 
try may have to sit down and reevaluate 
our premium assumptions if this law is 
enacted. 

“Secondly, some companies have been 
underwriting this business on an across 
the board basis without too much atten- 
tion to the individual risk. Such com- 
panies paid little attention to the single 
risk experience so long as the bulk 
experience on the business was satisfac- 
tory. Now this method will have to be 
altered because the proposed new rate 
may be inadequate to carry the claim 
load imposed by the high frequency 
claim risk of some employers. One al- 
ternative suggests itself: retrospective or 
perspective premium rating for each em- 
ployer. 

Long Range Objectives Not Inimical 


“What the bill hopes to accomplish 
where jt relates to contributions is real- 
istic financing of a state obligation and 
prevention of further intrusion on your 
business and mine. The long range ob- 
jectives are not inimical to our interests. 
The short range view is discouraging. 

“Should the state enter the fields of 
hospité alization, surgical and medical care 
insurance or should its activity be re- 
stricted to the provisions of the law as 
amended? Some of us stand between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. Put in 
another way we are damned if we don’t 
and damned if we do. Not a happy 
position. It does do one thing that is 
of material assistance to the industry 
of disability insurance. It firmly and 
definitely establishes how far the state 
may expand. Then I suppose we will 
have to take over from that point 

“T would suggest to you that vou con- 
sult with your insured employers and 
recommend to them that they give con- 
sideration to the installation of the sup- 
plemental coverages of hospital, surgical 
and medical care insurance. Such a sug- 
gestion is in the interests of covered 
employes during disability. Such plans 
mav be expanded to cover dependents 
such as the spouse and minor age chil 
dren. These plans can be installed re 
gardless of whether the state carries the 
weekly benefit portion. Too few manual 
workers carry individual policies in- 
cluding such protection.” 
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Lenahan Talks Before 
Aetna C. & S. Class 


F. J. DANA, JR. IS LEADER 


Blue and Gold Ribbon Awards Are Made 
to Other Graduates of 126th Session 
of Aetna’s Sales Course 
The general insurance agent should 
strive to become known in his com- 
munity as a man who writes all lines of 
insurance and who knows all lines of 
insurance, Roy J. Lenahan, Jersey City 
insurance agent, declared last week at 
the graduation banquet at the Hartford 
Canoe Club concluding the 126th session 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety sales 

course. 

“Today’s modern successful insurance 
agent is one whose background and ex- 
perience place him on the level of a 
professional counsellor on all lines of 
insurance,” stated Mr. Lenahan, who is 
associated with the Patrick J. McGlynn 
\gency, representatives of the Aetna 
Cc. & S. at Jersey City. 

The agent’s first duty to a client is 
to provide for his insurance needs, Mr. 
Lenahan pointed out, and the second 
is to make sure the client understands 
what he has purchased. By explaining 
policy limitations and exclusions as well 
as benefits, he continued, no misunder- 
standing will occur if and when a claim 
arises. 

Must Meet Competition 

Insurance is a highly competitive busi- 
ness, the speaker said, pointing out that 
“one of our most important jobs is to 
equip ourselves to meet that competi- 
tion.” 

Terming the Aetna’s sales course 
training “a weapon that will always 
prove a winner in competition,” Mr. 
Lenahan told the graduates that “the 
knowledge and the techniques learned 
here at the Aetna’s school will put you 
many years ahead of agents with only 
practical experience in the insurance 
field.” 

An honor graduate of the Aetna’s sales 
course five years ago, Mr. Lenahan 
warned that the primary requirement of 
successful selling today involves being 
able to convince people you know what 
you're talking about. 

“Nothing will give you the necessary 
self-confidence,” Mr. Lenahan explained, 
“But your own knowledge that you are 
equipped and prepared and thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamentals of re 
particular line of insurance being 
solicited.” 


Put Muscles Into Business 


Mr. Lenahan stated that the promotion 
of personal accident insurance would 
“put muscles into your insurance busi- 
ness,” adding that key-man accident in- 
surance offered unlimited opportunities 
in a field that has hardly been scratched. 

The 126th class was led by Frank J. 
Dana, Jr., of Columbia, S. C. Other blue 
ribbon awards for high scholastic stand- 
ing went to William F. Nave of Ver- 
sailles, Ky., Edward W. Miller of Shel- 
ton, Conn., John F. Burbank of Hart- 
ford, Lee T. MHornibrook of San 
Bernardino, Calif., John G. Easton, Jr., 
of Hartford, and Warren W. Robertson 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

Gold ribbon awards for demonstrating 
outstanding skill in soliciting techniques 
were won by Kirk P. Nabors, Jr., of 
Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Nave and Mr. 
Easton. 


N. Y. DBL Bill Passes 

A bill given final passage by the New 
York State Legislature and sent to the 
Governor for signature increases from 
$26 to $30 a week for maximum dis- 
ability benefits under the state’s cash 
sickness benefits program, which com- 
pensates workers for loss of wages from 
non-occupational injury or sickness. The 
new maximum, recommended by Gov- 
ernor Dewey, conform with the unem- 
ployment insurance maximum set last 
year. 


WILLIAM I. MORROW RETIRES 


Assistant Secretary, Accident and Lia- 
bility Department, Aetna Life, With 
Company 35 Years 
William I. Morrow, assistant secre- 
tary of the accident and liability de- 
partment of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., has retired after almost 35 years 

with the organization. 

3orn in Brooklyn Mr. Morrow was 
educated in the Brooklyn schools and 
at Pratt Institute. He joined the Aetna 
Life organization as an adjuster on 
March 18, 1917. During the first World 
War, he served overseas as a cavalry 
captain and, on his return to civilian 
life, became an adjuster for the com- 
pany in California. He became superin- 
tendent of the accident department in 
1925 and was advanced to assistant sec- 
retary in 1929. 

Prominent in insurance claim organi- 
zations, Mr. Morrow is a former presi- 
dent of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation and a past chairman of the 
Eastern Claim Conference. He has also 
taken an active part in civic affairs, 
being a trustee of the Open Hearth 
Association, and a former president of 
the Friends of Boys, and of the Hart- 
ford chapter of that organization. He 
also served as chairman of the insur- 
ance section of the MHartford Com- 
munity Chest. 


Dorsett Will Address 
Baltimore Binder Club 


J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
companies, will address a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Binder Club of Baltimore, 
Inc., at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, March 
6, on the subject, “Protection Without 
Compulsion.” Mr. Dorsett will discuss 
the problems arising out of automobile 
accidents and the rising demand for 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance. 

Joseph F. Matthai, president of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, and executive vice president of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., will introduce the speaker. Execu- 
tives of the local companies and public 
officials dealing with traffic safety will 
be invited guests. 

Arthur F. Timmins, Baltimore manager 
of Fidelity & Casualty Co., and president 
of the Binder Club, will preside. I F. Addi- 
son Fowler, vice president, Leonhart & 
Co., program chairman, heads the com- 
mittee of arrangements. 





— MILLER ANNIVERSARY 
Miller, resident vice president in 
<< of the Detroit branch office of 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. of De- 
troit, and its affiliate the Planet Insur- 
ance Co., was honored on the comple- 
tion of his 25th year of service with the 
companies at_a surprise reception held 
in his office February .7. Later he was 
honored at a luncheon at the Detroit 
Golf Club, attended by fellow officers. 
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hckiied rcatinas are 
2, Savery Hotel, Des 
8, Neil House, 
y 15 and 16, Baker 
Dallas, Texas. This marks a stepped-up 
program for the association, as only one 
regional meeting has been held annually 
1950 and 1951 regional 
meetings were held in San Antonio and 
in Oklahoma City. 
The meetings are to be of an informa- 
educational nature. 


heretofore. The 


cost of automobiles 


study pointed out. 


NAII REGIONAL MEETINGS 


1952 Schedule Includes Three Regional 
Meetings; Stepped-up Program 

Announced by Lemmon 

National Association 
pendent Insurers has scheduled three re- 
gional meetings for this spring according 
to eanpmnceenent made by Vestal Lem- 
of the association. 
as follows: 


Inde- 


The 
May 


Moines; 
Columbus, 


Hotel, 


con- 


the regional meeting at 


annual meeting 
Statistical Service, 
Association, will 
programs for the 
will be announced shortly. 

The annual meeting of the association 
will be held on November 20 and 21 at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 


“JACK” DUNNE DEAD 
Clarence Wilson (Jack) Dunne, 
ciate publisher of Insurance Index, 
f James E. Dunne, 
iz., on December 16. 
number of years he represented Dunne 
icati in eastern. states, i 
New York. For 
spent his time 

Arizona. 
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asso- 
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making 
last few 


Cali- 


and the average verdict for 
the plaintiff in liability suits in New 
York State, for example, increased 94% 
in this period, while jury awards in other 
areas have followed the same upward 


The rise in the average cost of prop- 
erty damage claims was attributed to the 
effect of inflation and other factors. The 
and the cost of re- 
pairing them have soared upward, the 
In 1950 the average 
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Lifetime Indemnity for Total 
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HOSPITALIZATION 
Choice of Five Plans From $5.00 to $12.50 per day 
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HEALTH 


Two Years—No House Confinement 


Required 


MEDICAL 
At Home—Doctor’s Office—Hospital 


Coverages on Individual, Franchise and Group Basis 
Including Family Policies 
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DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 














wholesale value of new passenger cars 
was 125% above the prewar figure and 
automobile repair costs—parts and la- 
bor —jumped 134% from 1940 to 1950, 
according to the study. These figures do 
not take into consideration the further 
increases in car prices and repair costs 
which have taken place since the Korean 
War, it was pointed out. 

“The modern design of cars has also 
had its effect on claim costs for prop- 
erty damage,” Mr. Leslie said. “Before 
the war a broken fender could be re- 
placed for $10. But on the latest cars a 
fender includes a headlight or taillight 
and in many cases a substantial part of 
the body, too, and a replacement costs 
about $90. A front end replacement 
which cost $100 in 1940 carries a price 
tag of $290 today. Certainly the elabo- 
rate grill work, curved windshields and 
other innovations on the latest car mod- 
els have also made repairs and replace- 
ments more costly.” 


General Liability 

While rates for general liability in- 
surance rose an average of 9%, it was 
pointed out that some coverages in this 
line were priced below and others above 
the prewar level. Rates for owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ liabilitiy insur- 
ance and elevator liability insurance, it 
was shown, rose above the prewar level, 
while manufacturers’ and_ contractors’ 
liability insurance and product. liz ibility 
insurance rates declined below the pre- 
war level. 

“Of course, inflation—higher hospital 
costs, medical expenses, jury awards, for 
instance—has also been a factor tending 
to increase claim costs under all general 
liability coverages,” Mr. Leslie pointed 
out. 

Burglary, Theft and Robbery 

During World War TI, it was pointed 
out, the crime rate declined and bur- 
glary rates were reduced, dropping fi- 
nally in 1945 to a point almost 15% be- 
low the prewar level. But with the end 
of the war, the crime rate started to 
climb again and insurance rates rose ac- 
cordingly. Nevertheless, at the close of 
1951, the countrywide average rates were 
still 2% below the prewar level. 

Boiler and Machinery 

The 13% increase in boiler and ma- 
chinery insurance rates over the prewar 
level was attributed to a number of fac- 
tors, including inflation. Inspection costs, 
it was said, take a large part of the in- 
surance premium dollar and these costs 
have increased. Higher labor and ma- 
terial costs have also tended to increase 
the amount of extra expense paid under 
a policy for repair work—frequently in- 
volving overtime pay schedules—in order 
to prevent business stoppage or reduce 
its duration, the study pointed out. 


Glass Insurance 

Glass insurance rates pursued a fairly 
even course from 1939 to 1946, but in 
November of 1946, the Office of Price 
Administration relinquished controls over 
glass prices and the cost of replacement 
began to increase steadily and sharply, 
according to the study. Since 1946, re- 
placement cost of glass in the New York 
metropolitan area, for example, increased 
90%, which meant that a glass replace- 
ment job that cost $100 under OPA con- 
trols cost $190 in 1951, the study re- 
vealed. Inasmuch as glass insurance 
rates are directly related to replacement 
costs, the rise in prices, it was said, had 
the effect of increasing the countrywide 
preset rate to 78% above the ioataiaas 
eve 
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4,115 Agents have taken this 
shortcut to higher earnings 


Already more men have attended the Aitna’s Home Office Casualty 
and Surety Sales Course than any other resident course in general 
insurance instruction anywhere in the United States. 

Here, in five weeks of intensely practical training, they learn the 


latest techniques of modern insurance selling . . . and gain skill, 
knowledge and confidence that would take years to acquire by 
experience. 


Under the guidance of experts with outstanding records in the 
field, they become thoroughly versed in tested methods for increas- 
ing volume — risk analysis . . . survey selling .. . prospecting... 
account solicitation and handling. 

For beginners and: seasoned producers alike, the Course has 
demonstrated its ability to pay off fast. Conservatively, it can 
be expected to advance success from three to five years. Many 
graduates now rank among the most successful insurance agents 
in America. If you are interested, write for full information on 


FEtna’s Home Office 
Casualty and Surety Sales Course 


Etna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The Etna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Etna Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Hartford 15 


FIRE AND MARINE 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Connecticut 
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EXTRAS 


... All of the Advantages of 
our Exclusive Accident & Health 


Specialty Lines are now... 


Open To All Agents 


Continental welcomes all agents and producers who 
wish to add to their existing facilities, the oppor- 
tunity to start earning more net income for them- 
selves by selling one or more of our many exclusive 
accident & health specialty lines . . . Aviation & 
Travel Accident Coverages, Special Risks, Union & 
General Group Plans, and Association Group Pro- 
grams. All forms are designed to help you serve 


your clients better. 


You can assist in educating the American public 
to its need for both ordinary and extraordinary 
protection against loss of income and the ever 
mounting expenses of medical and hospital treat- 
ment. The opportunity is so gigantic that hardly 
a beginning has been made. It’s the fastest growing 


field in the casualty industry today. 


The greater the public’s consciousness of the neces- 
sity for adequate accident and sickness protection 
in the insurance program of every income earner 
and in every business organization, the faster you 


and all agents can grow with Continental. 


Our current kit of sales helps and promotion ideas 
for Continental’s Specialty Lines will be mailed to 


you upon request. 


Write Today 


for contract details and 
further information. 
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ALL SPECIAL RISKS .. . “Medical Master” Catas- 
trophe Coverage, Key Man Group, Student Plans, Athletic 
Team Coverages, Camping and Fees Refund Insurance, 
Maximum Accident Indemnity, Mortgagor and Deferred 
Payment Protection, Special purpose group coverages of 
all kinds. Ask for quotes! 


UNION & GENERAL GROUP .. . Trust Agreements 
for Union Health & Welfare Plans, Employer-Employee 
Negotiated Programs, W.S.B. Approved Group Plans of 
every type including life insurance, accident & health, 
hospital, surgical, medical, nurse plans. Ask for free 


consulting service! 


AVIATION & TRAVEL ACCIDENT . . . $25,000 
year-round “Travelmaster” policy for $25, V.B.T. Trip 
Insurance for 3 days to 6 months, World-Wide Air-Land- 
Sea Flight Protection, Corporate Aircraft Seat Coverage. 
Ticket Accident Plans, Special Protection for Hunters & 
Conventioneers, Scheduled and Private Plane Coverage 
for Pilots, Crews and Passengers. Ask for full particulars! 


ASSOCIATION GROUP .. . Officially sanctioned and 
sponsored association group plans for nurses, teachers, 
doctors and surgeons, fraternal and trade organizations, 
business and professional groups. Ask for complete 


soliciting programs and details! 


GROUP POLIO COVERAGE for employees and de- 
pendents, 1 and 2 year plans—25 or more lives qualify 
for low group rates. Ask for supplies and details! 


i gt (de Accident & Health Department 
acorpenT  Sicanil CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


General Office: 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Eastern Office: 76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














